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APPETITE, EPICURISM, AN1J 'CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

The Creator of mankind, in forming the two beings 
who were to be the parents of the vast population nowf 
spread over the face of the globe, acted m conformity 
with the general principle, apparent all Jiis works, 
that of accomplishing the greatest objects by the 
simplest means.. Instead of calling into existence mil¬ 
lions of human treatures at once, and dispersing them 
throughout the world, ^the smallest aumbeis that would 
answe^ the purpose were formed, and m.their mi¬ 
raculous structure werp infixed such provisions as se¬ 
cured the preservation and increase of life species. One 
of these, and the only one to which reference need here 
made, is that ev£r-vigilant monitor, which, by an 
irresistible sway, contintfally impels us to 4he periodical 
replacement of the waste which the body undergoes 
during the^working of the vitdl mccharysm. This 
monitor is appetite^ without? its*urgent # and frequent* 
appeals, it #ere a contingency, liable to be # mfluenccd by 
choice or memory, whether the vital«flame would b| ex¬ 
tinguished for want of fuel. 

The sway of apjpetite over men’s lives and actions is 
not die afbitrafy exertion of a po\§er which makes no 
return for obediencS. Compliance is the fulfilment of 
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an agreeable duty ; ai.d ihe source of a real enjoyment, 
-which he, who has been temporarily rendered incapable 
of relismng, iscnost competent to appreciate. 

Yet by improper indulgence this gratification is con¬ 
verted into a source of misery, and becomes the in¬ 
strument* of shortening instead of continuing life. 
' Inordinate addiction to the pleasures of the table is cer¬ 
tainly orffe of the most degrading vices that can disfigure 
the human character. The cloyed palate of the epicure 
rfo longer relishes that simple fare which adequately 
nourishes the body, appeases hunger, and satisfies the 
wants of those, whose relish for plain food is not sophis¬ 
ticated by often repeated excess. For the epicure, all 
nature is put in requisition; 'ind torture, in addition to 
death/* is inflicted on CJcTd’s creatures, to attain some 
fanciful flavour or relish discoverable only by a wickedly 
t whimsical glutton, whose exhausted appetite requires 
unnatural excitement. 

It is a question whether more use is made of animal 
food than h eitL* * necessary or wholesome ; and whether 
the unlimited dominion assumed by man over the lives of 
all animals was ever deputed to hnn by divme authority. 
This question resolves itself into one of serious import : 
Do we unnecessarily sacrifice immqjl life to artificial 
wants, aitd to 'propensities which we are bound to 
control rather^han to indulge ? • J t is not the province 
of*this volume <b enter irtto the subject: hut, whatever 
may be the amount of man's dorpimon, it does not ad¬ 
mit of doubt, that it should be exercised with humanity 
to the meanest animal; and that modes of deat^i should be 
selected winch, withouj; rendering the food less wholesome, 
shall termir^te life with^he least possible suffering 

“ By Heaven’s high will the lower Irorld is thi^, 

But art thou cruel, too, by right divine 9 
Admit th'ur lives devoted to thy need. 

Take the appointed forfeit, — let them bleed. 

Yet add not to the hardships of their state, 

Nor join to servitude oppression's weight — 

Beyond thy wants 'tis barb’roui to fntior. 

And but fray need^t is baseness to destfoy Pratt. 

‘ The sum is this, if man’s convenience health. 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, amlj^nust extinguish theirs. 
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Else they are alfe— the meq^feat things that are — 

As free thrive, and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to fortikthgm at the flrat. 

Who in hia sovereign wisdom made them »11.— 

Mercy to him that show** it is the rule — 

By which Heaven movgp in pardoning guilty man " 

Cowtxb. 

Whether or not n^fnkind Comply with th? humane, 
principles o£ these two amiable poets, it mayfbe worth 
while tif inquire at some length in the preserft chapter. 
To keep the subject cqpstaptly before the eydb»of the 
world, has 9 at least a better chance of being Ultimately 
useful, than hopelessly to relinquish all attempts at 
ameliorating thS sufferings of that portion of animated 
nature which cannot plead its own Tause. • 

We need not extend oHr researches to remote ages or 
nations, for evidence of the 9 sacrifices that always have 
been, and still are, made to epicurism: we shall find suf¬ 
ficient at home, amongst the refinements of civilisation. 
Prom all living things are collected the delicate morsels 
nAich can tempt a palate worn out by continued grati¬ 
fication ; and to modern as well as aneffht luscury might 
be applied the saying of the historian, ff Vereendi causd 
terra marique omnia exquirere." The most interesting, 
amusing, and even endearing qualities of animals, can¬ 
not protect them froifl the rapacitjTof the epicure vfltli 
whom* the single quality of sapidity 9 outwfiighs eveTy 
other consideration,^although perhaps aqpozen lives and 
diminutive bodies must be* sacrificed for one scanty 
m^al, This surely 1 # true with regard to singing birds. 
The French markets aje well supplied with all sorts: 
the blaclJrird, the thrush, the lark, the *fied breast, the 
nightingale, the wholegchoirof natures musicians arcfin 
relJuisitioiTdby the gourmand* wlm finds *30 other en- # 
joyment ii^ them than as the ingredients pf a favourite 
fricassee. Throughout London, at certain seasons, are 
to he seen the impaled bodies of thofisAds of larks,dhose 
pretty warblers whose aerial fsolics divert as much as 
the sweetness gf their song delights. Is the miserable 
half-ounce of fltsh.pn the body of this pride of songsters 
of greater relish than jts contributions to the more re- 
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fined pleasures of map* ttythe imagery of the poet, or to 
the embellishment of th^ rural scene ? Elsewhere ap¬ 
petite is mvited %y the spectacle of cages closely crowded 
with live quads, where thert^ is just room for their en¬ 
larged and glutted bodies; and where, in fruitless efforts 
jto extricate themselves from thetif prison, they await the 
hour that consigns them to the stew-pan. But the 
glutton will defend himself by the flimsy argdnfent, that 
it is nft&ssary to thin the $pecifs. Amidst the myriads 
of* the smaller birds, his destroying efforts Ire of little 
avail; and the fact may as well stand confessed that a 
depraved appetite is the incentive. '* 

It is so common in some Streets of London, as to ex¬ 
cite little emotion, to stft Jiurnfreds of* live eels exposed 
for salt, in boxes, stratified with sand, giving appalling 
evidence of vitality by their wnthings; and still more 
exquisitely, when the skin is torn from the quivering 
flesh, and the struggling creature is slowly relieved from 
its tortures by being broiled on the gridiron. There is ffo 
excuse for such practices: for although the tenacity of life 
evinced by*the eel has been pleaded, the real and con¬ 
cealed object is flavour; there is nothing easier than to 
kill this Ash } it is done in a moment by piercing the 
spinal marrow with a sharp bodkift, close to the back part 
of the skull. * • * * 

The excessive cruelty which epicurism is in this case 
the cause of, is the more fo be lamented, as there is no 
real improvement of flavour; arvl the eel is just ^as 
wholesome and palatable food # without such treatment 
os those tish«d are wluch die immediately on l&vihg the 
water, and are thus secured by iiature from ill-usage* 

In thfe shall-fish shops of the inetropohS, we c(di¬ 
stantly see exposed for sale an array of hviyg lobsters, 
conveniently corded, in order that the creature may 
placidly submit \o* the process of boiling to death. 
A thoroughly accomplished cook will not presume to 
send a lobster to table, unless, previously to hpiling, he 
has proved not onl$ its being alive* bait sensitively so, 
by pushing in the eyes so as to produce quick convulsions 
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of the dawn. Amongst iriod^n improvements in gas¬ 
tronomy, is the ""art of crijngjng various sorts t of fish. 
The cod is brought alive in we}l-boa& to Gravesend, 
Were it attempted to bring the fish to London it would 
be*killed by the fresh water, and the subsequent pro¬ 
cess rendered unavailing. Each fish is then taken out 
of the water*alive, and receives a stroke on ^he head, 
which sfuns but does not kill it. Close inspection will 
always discover bp a fraettirg or other injury ^h$re this 
blow had been given. Sufficient vitality remains to 
preserve *the contractility of'its flesh. Arrived in 
London the fish is cut down X the bone, in Several 
transverse sections: the fibre contracts, a certain rug¬ 
gedness appears oft the cflt snjrf&ce ; and the flesh when • 
boiled becomes firm and flalty. A fishmonger ftiforrtis 
me, that there is not the slightest advantage in fhis pro¬ 
cess : if firmness be gained, flavour is lost: but it is ren¬ 
dered necessary by the mistaken notions and fancies of 
tbe public. Had the fish died, by being brought to 
London through fresh water, or by having deceived too 
violent a stroke on the head, this desirable Aspect of its 
flesh could not be attained, as the muscle would lose its 
contractility. In some cases the cod recovers so much 
as to move, and on one instance yiat fame to my know¬ 
ledge^ t actually leaped off a tablA . 

The turtle is th£ miserable victim 9ft the most unne¬ 
cessary cruelty, in order to concentrate all its unlucky 
perfections in the epicure’s favourite but retfibutive dish. 

A genuine turtle-gou^nand proceeds according to the 
following disgusting process, performed 1 on the Mve 
animal. The day bofore the wretched animal is to 
b? dresse<f, # it is suspended by th^ two bind fins: a cord* 
with a hfavy weight attached, is fastened round the 
neck, in order to draw it out, that* the head may be 
cut off with the more ease. The*head being reifloved, 
the body hangs in the same position all night; and it is 
dreadful to think that for a long time after the body will 
remain alive, •and even the head will move. This 
iB comparable to th<t fact related by Vincent le Blanc 

* B«S 
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from which we turn with (disgust. • He says, that whqo 
the king of Pegu interned a tortois^for his table, he 
caused tne head to he cut off* five days before the feast, 
to the end of which time the^ammal continued to live. 

Those who are curious in tortoiseshell wares little 
jefiect on'the practices which the^are the means of en¬ 
couraging The living tortoise, as soon as -captured, is 
placed over a fire, and roasted even until the shell 
loosens' from its back. Deprived of iOs natural defence, 
it*is returned to the sea ; r*ot through mercy, but n> 
order that it may acquire a new shell, and be stripped 
of it by the same inhuman method, should it be again 
captuved. 

It is a published fact, {hat some butchers make it a 
practice to suspend calves by the hind legs for some 
hours previously to killing them, and then to bleed 
them slowly to death, in order to render the flesh white. 
For the attainment of the same useless object, this most 
harmless of all creatures is made to suffer during the 
whole period of "its short existence. During the first 
eight weeks of its life, it is bled in the neck, perhaps 
twice every week, in order to prevent its getting mto 
robust health,*which might make its flesh less delicate. 
When it has attained {he age of lour months, it is per¬ 
haps sold to the butcher, who bleeds it once or ^wice 
before it is killeC, sometimes so cdpmusly that the poor 
animal falls down through weakness, and sometimes 
dies during 4 the night, owing tea mere exhaustion. 
Should it survive, it is in due tigie pulhed up by a rope 
tied to the kinder legs, and the fatal knife .applied. 
Sometimes the last ceremony is preceded by a stunning 
Jblow on fhe head. TJie bleeding is performed by tying 
a rope pretty tightly round the heck, and opening the 
vein: the bleeding is Btopped by removing the ligature, 
and running a pm tlfrough the two edges of the wound 
to keep them together. *Let the lovers of white veal 
contemplate this treatment of the poonanijnal: Jet them 
remember that when they refuse to Cillow on their 
tables any hut pale, sickly veal, tl^ey sentence the poor 
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ct|f to the misery of Jieing kept hi a constant state of 
artificial weakness and ill health; that the butcher, to 
please them, will not buy*& calf thaf has thl bright 
'and fiery eye of health; tijftt, to bring a proper price, 
the*eye muat be dull, white, and ghastly; in fine, that 
the whiter, the veal tl^ more sickly was the calf. Can 
any one believe that such food is the best ? aifU may we* 
not suspect* thts state of the fiesh to be often the cause 
of the disturbance «f health which eating veal i» some* 
times known to produce ? , • • 

A practice has also been adopted of rendering beef 
tender, by a peculiar mode of slaughtering ; the ox is 
first stunned by a violent* blow %n the head mith a 
pole-^xe, which breaks a%mall hole in the skull, and 
through the hole thus made a long cane is pushed 
down to the spinal marrow, which pioduces violent con¬ 
vulsions, and rolling of the eyes for some moments, 
if the animal suffered excruciating torture. Perhaps 
there is lesB barbarity m this mode of death than might 
at first appear ; but if the motive of' Its original adop¬ 
tion were, as has been affirmed, to make the heel’ tender, 
the inventor was deserving of his invention. 

The following is a diabolical process, quoted by Dr. 
Kitcluner from Weckfr’s "Secrets"of Naftire.” It is 
entitle, “ How to roast and elt a* Goosd alive,” an 
achievement which*nVais the famous Abyssinian feast. 
The goose, after being pluclced, is to he surrounded by 
burning fuel, and cups of water are to be placed within 
the circle^: "she is to he larded and hasted ; but she is 
to be roasted slowly. By walking aboht, and fljyug 
here and there, being cooped ia by the fire that stops 
her Way oift, she will fall tculnjik the Mj#tcr,‘ and cool 
her heart: #nd wheif she roasteth and consumes inwardly, 
always wet her head and heart with a wet sponge; and 
when you see her giddy with ruifiiing, and begin to 
stumble, she is roasted enough. Take her up, set her 
before her guqpts,* and die will cry as you cut off any 
part from her, %nd will be almost eaten up before she 
be dead: it is might# pleasant to behold /” Well might 

a 4 
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his commentator obsei We suppose this receipt was 
stolen from the kitchen gf his infernal majesty: pro*, 
bably itTmight have been one of the dishes the devil or¬ 
dered when he invited Nero # and Caligula to a feast.” 

The pleasure arising from the struggles of the expir¬ 
ing victini about to be devoured was not confined to 
this candid sensualist, but was shared in« common by 
the Romans, in many respects a most ferocious people. 
The red* surmullet fish wa| priged by, them, almost un 
bdundedly, as a source of twofold gratification; for in 
dying it exhibits the curious phenomenon of* assuming 
various shades of crimson and pale red alternately. 
Henca it was brought to table m a vase containing fresh 
, water, in which it can live only a shoit time; and, hav¬ 
ing exhausted itself, and displayed all its varying beau¬ 
ties to the epicures already devouring it with their eyes, 
ij was consigned to the cook. The celebrated Roman 
glutton, Apicius, who wrote a curious cookery book in 
Latin, invented, as Pliny informs us, an improved me¬ 
thod of treating tins fish, which was to kill it m a pickle, 
which he named garum soctorum .* He also invent¬ 

ed a soup made of theLr livers. Abiuius Celer gave 
8000 sesterce* (64*/ ), for one fish : great indeed must 
have been his love of good living. Suetonius says, that 
three surmullets were iold for 30,000 sesterces (®42<.). 
Seneca relates tuat a very large su* mullet being pre¬ 
sented to Tiberius Caesar, ne ordered it to be brought 
to the market and sold, at the sam/? time saying, fe My 
friends, I am much deceived unless this fish be bought 
by Apicius o»T. Octavius." It proved that, both of 
them bid for it; Octavius conquered, and bought it for 
5000 sesterct* (about 40/ # ). This fish, which Seneca 
describes as “ igiullunAngentis formw," and thinks suffi¬ 
cient “ ahorum gula irritare," weighed four and a half 
Roman pounds, wmdi, reduced to our avoirdupois, gives 

* or this pickle, or sauce, we find an account in Seneca, which is not 
calculated to excite much longings —“ What' do you not believe that 
this garum mciorum, the precious putrescent ruifhing* from Mtale fishes 
(malorum puciuni san>em)"nirn* trie inward parts jpith its wasting salt, 
nets? Do you judge that such corruption, swallowed, as It were, out of 
tbe fire, can be extinguished in the viscera without Injury p”— Epltt 96. 
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0% its price no less than 12<C per pound. Vast must 
hare been the of a suynpllet takeg in the §,ed Sea, 
which, as Pliny declares, weighed 80 Roman pounds. 

* The usual weight was twcapounds; and Martial speaks 
of bne weighing four pounds as the pride of the table. 
Such sacijfices borde%bn insanity. j • 

It is recorded of a person of modem times, who seems 
to have ^nad^ some improvements in the art of tortur¬ 
ing, that paving, kke the Rqmans, a great relish %r fj^h 
in its freshest state, he contrived to place a caldron of 
water, kept boiling, beside a salmon-leap, so that the sal¬ 
mon, on making its spring, migl^ fall into the caldron. 

Some of our processes for loading fowls with lender 
flesh/md fat beyohd whA ig natural to them is to the 
full as scandalous as most of the foregoing acts of 
cruelty. Various modes are resorted to ; such *as pre¬ 
venting all exercise, by confining the fowl in a box, just 
its own size, with the head and tail projecting, and 
cramming it with enormous quantities of food; or nail¬ 
ing it to a hoard with the same intention. T)r forcing 
liquid food down by means of a pump, hr blinding 
them. This last method was known in ancient times. 
It is said by Plutarch to have begn practised by jhe 
Romans. The erane teas a delicacy pmongst the glut¬ 
tons df elevated rank : but as the unfortunate bird was 
not by nature sufficiently sapid for ttySr pampered ap¬ 
petite, to the cravings of which the world's limits were 
the only bounds, they contrived the diabolical device of 
putting (pit the unhappy captive's eyes, |nd cooping it. 
The loss'of one sense rendered it necessary* that another 
should supjply the gratification of both ; and the devoted 
victim, by Overfeeding, and rtstr%mt frorrfexercise, soon* 
became so«fat as to*render it worthy of h place at the 
table of its rapacious tormentor, pur times, and in 
civilised Britain, there are not wanting persons wh6 per¬ 
petrate as black a deed. Our*pTetty songster, the lin¬ 
net, is capabl%of *a sweetA and ippre melancholy song, 
when its intercourse with the external world is for ever 
cut^ off— an intercourse which this remarkably social 
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little bird is known to* eirjroy with'a singular zest. To 
do this effectually, the b'r4-catcher# have recourse to 
the detestable expedient of searing the little warbler's 
eyes, with a red-hot wire, and confining it in a cage, lo 
small that it has little difficulty in groping out its fdbd. 
Those who can enjoy the song of, the sightless musician 
must be incongruous compounds of human and demoniac 
nature. * 

We "of modern times, hpwevsr, have not to answer 
for the crime of inventing the cramming of fowl. We 
are told by Pliny, that the practice Commenced in the 
island of Delos, and,*was thence imported into Rome. 
He sajs, that the consul Fannius issued an express prohi- 
< bition against bringing to table'any fowl but one hen, and 
it not crammed. However, in those days, as inthe present, 
the public edicts were often so imperfectly constructed, 
that evasions became easy : they began to cram cocks and 
capons ; for the edict only prohibited hens and pullets. 
Pliny further says, that the first person who practised 
the fattemifft of fowls, by confining them in small coops, 
was a gentleman of Rome named M. Lenius Strabo. 
Cornelius Nepos says, that, a little before his time, men 
began to cranf blackbirds and thrushes in coops. Bar¬ 
barian indeed must be the natibn that could find no 
other amusement in *these interesting and be&itiful 
creatures than ufttlktnig prolonged sufferings to render 
their little bodies more exciting to the palate of a glut¬ 
ton. Pliny*'declares, that M. Aufidius Lurco discovered 
a mode of fattening peacocks for the table, by k which he 
derived an income of 60,000 sesterces. The -first that 
ever served them up to table waf Hortensius, the cele¬ 
brated orator, 4 at a sol^mi# feast given whence was con¬ 
secrated liigb-jiriest. * 

The method of producing diseased livers in poultry, 
disgusting aB the idea may be, is eagerly practised in 
the present day. There? are several inventions of this 
kind; but the following aff<#ds the afcma of perfection 
in the art. It appears that it is a- Ffench discovery, 
and it has been dictated to us in the following unfeeling 
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terms : — “ The liver of a ducjpor*goose, who has sub¬ 
mitted to the rules^and orders diat men of taste have 
invented for the amusement o*f his sebaceous glancls, is a 
superlative exquisite to the pplate of a Farmau epicure. 
But, «alas! the poor goose, to produce this darling dainty, 
must endure sad torments. He must be crammed with , 
meat, deprived, of drink, and kept constantly before a 
hot fire, —*amiserable martyrdom, indeed! — and would 
be truly intolerable if hvs inflections on the consequences 
of his sufferings did not afford him some consolation* 
But the gloiious prospect of the delightful growth of 
his liver gives hirft courage and support; and when he 
thinks how speedily it will become almost as big as his 
body, how high it will rani# on the list of double relishes, 
and wi£h what ecstasies it will*be eaten by the fantiers, 
e des Foies gras he submits to his destiny without a 
sigh. The famous Strasbourg pies are made with livers • 
thus prepared, and sell for an enormous price/' 

The tyrant iEinylius Censonnus, cruel as he was him¬ 
self, rewarded Paterculus, the inventor of a detestable 
mode of torture, by making him its first vict/m ; such, 
also, should have been the doom of the inventor of this 
method of prolonging the miseries of those wretched 
birds, for the sake of orife minute’s intlulgcndb m a dis- 
gustihg^piece of epicurism. I sL • " 

So pampered is appetite during the pilsperity of na¬ 
tions, and m what are called avihscd countries, that the 
multitudinous animals«within reach are insufficient to 
gratify the palate through^all its whimsicalities. Fatigued 
with tlie variety of gratifications, the epicur* seeks after 
something unnatural; and subjects the miserable crea¬ 
tures placed Vnder his control to processes*Is shocking 
to humanity # in the perpetration, as they are deceptive 
and mistaken in the results. Some vile pander to the 
basest propensities of man contnved*a mode of making 
pork tender by the demoniacal process of whipping the 
animal to jleath^ And, as aqual value is often set on 
qualities diametrically opposite, it was, by some other 
person of the same stanjp, imagined that the toughness 
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of brawn could be c&mflkMiicated to the meat by keep¬ 
ing tly; pig always standing. It is Almost unneceBsaiy 
to observe, thA, by neither of these processes can the 
object be accomplished ; apd it would be a pity if sych 
practices could have any other result than failure. What 
. tortures have these ignorant Tjhims occasioned! It 
is observed by Bocrhaave, in treating o£ poisons, that 
“ to teach the arts of cruelty is equivalent* t<9 commit¬ 
ting them;" I shall, therefore, suppress some other 
valuable secrets of a similar description. * 

In the early stages of society, man, pinched by hun¬ 
ger, is satisfied with the bare necessaries of life: he is 
a hunter, because he has l\o other means of preserving 
his existence. But ift the * 19 th century, amidst pro. 
fusioft and variety, man iS a hunter through choice. It 
is his* taste: he pursues the fugitive animal, sinking 
• through fatigue and terror, exults m the devices of its 
falling faculties, and triumphs in its miserable death, 
merely to gratify an inexplicable passion for a ml an 
conqucst,%n which the dog and the horse have achieved 
the victoty that man falsely appropriates to himself. 
Let him who denies the justice of this censure reflect 
on the nature of the sports in which some men are 
accustomed to indulge their destructive propensities. 
Let him 'coqfeipplai the scene so often displayed of 
men, horses, *ind dogB, intoxicated with the same 
insane enthusiasm, pursuing a diminutive, unoffending 
creature: *the only reward of rfis dangerous career 
being the enjoyment of witnessing its unsuccessful 
efforts to preserve existence; and of devouring fhe few 
morsels of flesh, now possessing an unnatural flavour 
from tlie fliase, which its exhausted boAJ can afifbrd. 
Let him consider hull-fighting, *cock-fighting, tycar- 
baiting, badger-baiting, hawking, fowling, coursing, 
angling, and the Inany other ways in which the most 
exquisite tortures of .the lower animals and their 
destruction are made to contribute to the diversion of 
men; and then decide whether suefc pursuits tend most 
to the exaltation or debasement of his species. The 
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following anecdote^ exdltes detestation in the minds of 
all men, by the magnitude of«tbc scale oi^ which cruelty 
was perpetrated; yet the atrocities of our sportsmen are 
to the full as great, notwitlfetanding the complacency 
with which they are viewed by society. At a great 
hunting match, if so• cowardly a sport cou^l be so 1 
called, th^ sQpflii of Persia, his lords, and some ambas¬ 
sadors, caused Sixty-two wild asses to be forced into an 
enclosure, where th8y welt shot at with arrowy Tff® 
wretched animals, deprived* of the means of escape, 
were soon stuck tfoick with arrows, and afforded infinite 
amusement to these exalte^ personages by running 
against each other, ^and thereby forcing the arrows in 
farther* They were at length ordered to be killed and 
sent to the king's kitchen, their flesh being in^^reat 
esteem amongst the Persians, although not possessed of 
the highest relish unless seasoned by cruelty.* * 

Jhe celebrated tower of Ispahan was constructed 
with the horns of 2000 stags, killed at a hunting 
match by the Schah Tamas: a monument of this 
monster’s ferocity and prodigality of blood. 

The epicurism and cruelty (for they are concomi¬ 
tants^ of the ancients was, it must he confused, exer r 
ciseci on a scale winch fortunately Jindf no parallel in 
the efforts of modern sensualists. * Vittel ias and Ilelio- 
gabalus, who have rendered tfyemselves .detestable to all 
posterity by their $uelty and voluptuousness, enu¬ 
merated m their list *of delicacies a dish composed of 
the tongu& and brains peacocks : the .former mis¬ 
creant actually fed his hogs with their bodies. It is 
paipful to think of thl multitude of the&p beautififl 
birds which must have been %criticed to §hit the ap¬ 
petite of thtse human monsters and then* guests, with 
so diminutive a morsel as each lpead would afford. 
Ileliogabalus, having exhausted the ordinary billff of 
fare, was obliged to have recourse to articles of food, 
in the prdbuung of*which there wa%great difficulty and 
expense, or the *sujpply of which was so limited as to 

* Travel* of the l7uke of Holstein's Ambassadors. 
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place them beyond tfit reach* of other' men. -The 
finest*fish ha^l no attmctions for him if not procured 
at such a distance as rendered it inaccessible to almost 
every one else. The combs torn from live cocks were 
to him a dish of exquisite relish, because seasoned* with 

* cruelty.^Lampridiut.) The heads of parrots were served 
up at his banquets in profusion. He eilqji 4 made epi¬ 
cure^ of his lions and other animals, b^ feeding them 
with pa-rots and pheasants; %nd fits dogs gormandised 
on the livers of gfeese. Nhy, it is affirmed, that he fed 
his wild beasts witfi human beings .whom he had in¬ 
vited to be his givets. Jpan there be a doubt of the 
insatiity of a monster capable of such* acts ? — who, 
in a # solemn ceremony, married tlie sun to the moon; 
pretending himself a woman, married a man; placed 
his grandmother on the throne; created a senate of old 

* women; made a consul of his horse; and murdered 

the only true friend he had in the world ? e 

The atrocities and excesses of the Roman emperors 
seem to nave arisen from a methodic madness, arising 
from the habitual exercise of inordinate power uncon¬ 
trolled by any restraint, human or divine. Valentinian 
kept two bfsirs, which he fed wi^th human beings thrown 
alive into .their veil. /♦Caligula was milch captivajedLwith 
the pastime ctf.fjedirtg wild bea^s with human victims. 
When he had not criminals sufficient for his sport, it is 
said thit he used to order any uri|icky spectator to be 
thrown in, cutting out his tongul if lie did not silently 
submit. Haliogabalus made plebeians sit alevated on 
seats inflated with air, which being suddenly discharged, 
let the per^ins fall to*the ground; and thgie they were 
immediately ^attacked by # wdd beasts. The nation that 
endured such inflictions was deserving of suCh monarchs; 
and # there seems «n(^alternative, but to believe,, that these 
mobsters were mischievously insane, or, that their his¬ 
torians are unworthy of credit. We are, therefore, not 
to be surprised at the cruelty perpetrated by such beings 
on the lower animals. * 

Vitelhus found it too Revere 2 tax on his forbe? ranee 
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to await the return of appeti^a af the usual periods ; he 
therefore obviated the incongiderateness of nature by 
the expedient of frequent emetics. Tfte royal example 
• as followed by many of jjis admiring subjects. Nay, 
it was a practice with the ladies of rank to indulge in 
an ample jpotation of wine before supper, and then tq 
relieve their jtomachs*by an emetic, as a whef for appe¬ 
tite. The? ejjfiperor had a large silver dish, the filling 
of which, for o^e of Jiis ^entertainments, occasioned 
wholesale ‘slaughter; his ^xcerpts being insignificant 
parts of various small and rare birds and fishes. 

The epicurism, cruelty, and luxury of these times 
were by no means confined to ttiS imperial purple, but 
pervaded all ranks of society that had the means of 
gratifying their propensities? Vedius Pollio, a gentle¬ 
man of Rome, and a favourite of Augustus* C&sar, 
has been immortalised by Pliny for his atrocities in this 
way. .Being fond of lampreys, he contrived a method 
of giving them a flavour, which was much relished by 
his friends, and particularly by Augustus hhnself; but 
he kept his process secret. According to rtie account, 
it was discovered in the following manner: — One of 
the slaves of Pollio having broken a valuable glass at a 
banquet when tha emj*?ror was a guest, aiftl foreseeing 
his* fate, supplicated Augustus i> sz£ve .him from the 
lampreys. This extraordinary appeal exciting the curio¬ 
sity of Augustus, he mquifed into its meaning, and 
learned, with great horror, that it was the practice of 
his favourite, whenever^ one of his slaves was detected 
in any serious offence, to throw him into*the pond as 
a treat for lus lamp*ys: lienee their very superior 
flavour. Pollio was punished iqerely bj*fhe breaking, 
of jtll his glass, and* the filling up of his ponds; a piece 
of forbearance on the part of Augustus which did not 
indicate any just appreciation of sllcfi barbarity. • The 
main facts of this case are supported by Seneca, and 
made us$ of in # hi® hook rf On Clemency." 1 

There was one Claudius JEsopus, as Pliny narrates, a 
tragedian of Rome, wjio had a platter which was worth 
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600 pestertia (4843/.). Jn this, Jie served to table all 
kinds of singing and speaking birds. It may be here 
observed, that tiie extravagance of Roman banquets did 
not consist in the mere cqst of the rare meats, but 
depended eb much on the expense of the enormous 
/lishes in which they were served. Drusillanus, de¬ 
scriptively surnamed Rotundu#, 1’slave of c the emperor 
Claudius, and treasurer under him in Spain, had a 
siher dish which weighed 50,0 lbs.,, and eight others, 
wliich weighed 50 lbs. each- The value of such arti¬ 
cles is, not to be estimated by the quantity of silver in 
them; for the fashion of the plate of the Romans was 
m keeping with theif"luxunous habits. We are told 
that C. Gracchus had certain" vessela called dolphins, 
for the making of which "the silversmith charged no 
less than 5000 sesterces (about 40/.) per lb. But 
the emperor Vitellius had a platter that cost one 
million sesterces (8072/.), for the manufacture of 
which, a furnace was expressly built in a field. The 
consul Muvianus upbraided his excess by naming these 
vessels pati.iarum paludes. 

The necessity for dishes of enormous magnitude 
arose from th p custom of introducing whole animals at 
table, such "as a w'hole boar roaated, often stuffed with 
the flesh of otfre^’aniuals, as of wild fowl; and then 
it was called thArojan boar, in ^lkision to the Trojan 
horse. The most esteemefl part of the feast was served 
in a tripatiuim, one of the dishe^ of which contained 
lampreys, the second, pike, and the third, the fish 
myxon. (Phuy.) The Romans made great U& of fish: 
they used a vast nuiqber of deferent species, and ob- 
t tained thenf.at grea^ co§t and trouble froth all paits. 
Their oysters were sometimes biought from Rich- 
borough, on the coast of Kent. Such was* their love 
of fuh in its greaWt perfection, that Lucullus is said 
to have cut through a iqpuntain to let m an arm of the 
sea into his pond, the fish of which after his death sold 
for three million sesterces, or 24,2l6/. c \Idem ) Nay, 
so exquisite was their gluttony^in tins respect, that 
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sopie of their fish were actually fed with oysters to 
give them a flavdUr, which .(1*1 not najirally belong to 
them. At a feast given to Vitellius by his brother 
* Iaicius, there were no less thin 2000 different kinds of 
fish*, along with 7000 birds. It is therefore not sur¬ 
prising, tfcat this prc^igate emperor expended in re-, 
turning and ^giving such feasts, no less a sum than 
seven million* British pounds during the year that 
Home groaned under his %way. \roat myriads *gf 
animals must have rendesed up their lives in that 
year, when 9000 were sacrificed for one supper; and 
what a vast number of persons \jfUst have contributed 
their perverted talents amf misapplied labour tb the 
supply. Well mf&ht Seneca bxclaim, “ Dii bom ! 
quantum hominum unus venter exercet." ® 

Amongst the Roman epicures, we must not neglect 
the celebrated Cecil us Apicius, whose work de OpwniLt 
ft Condimenti$ f sive Arte Coqmnaria , in ten books, has 
b^n the subject of much useless exposition by learned 
commentators of comparatively modern tftnes. He 
lived about the period of the Christian era": and the 
following summary of his life and death is given by 
Seneca: — “Apicius," he says, “lived? within nqy 
memory at Rome, thaft city from wlych philosophers 
have <£ten been banished as corru£tor& o£ youth. Yet 
here, professing thd science of gluttony, he infected 
the age, both by his precept and example. After spend¬ 
ing in his kitchen 100,000 sestertia (807,291/.), after 
swallowing up in banquets the gifts of princes, and the 
immense revenue of the Capitol, he found himself in 
debt, and no more thhn 10,000 sestertia (80,729^.) 
remaining. • Fearing that if 4ie #>udived*this sum he • 
was. likely ty starve, "he terminated his life* by a dose of 
poison, the most salutary draught for Jlira that ever he 
swallowed." ( Consol, ad Helv.) Whoever wished to 
obtain an insight into Roman cBokery, should apply to 
the book of Ap^ciul. In it he wi^ have but a small 
quantity of matter* to read (its chief perfection), al¬ 
though much difficulty to encounter: the language ia 
vol. u. o 
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affectedly buccinct, the defections obscurely concise, ajad 
m the r.hort ccynpass of* a .few lines,* will be found a 
heavy draft on the purse, employment of a dozen 
cooks, and the death-warramt of many an animal, hi' 
order to make out one dish of small and deliiate 
•exempts j[ r ora the neglected massjpf devoted Indies. 

The following is a specimen of one of his moderately 
elaborated dishes, as well as of his style ;*it is a mince 
wiKichlio calls rnnutal Apkciarmnn, or, Apicpis’s mmce. 
“Oleum, liquamen (a kind sf garum made fioiu certain 
kinds of fish by a tedious process), vinum, porrum 
capitaturn, mentham’jusciculos, lsiciola minuta, testiui- 
los ca|)Ouuin, glaiululas porcellanas. Hiec omnia in se 
coquantur. Teres piper, hgusticum" coriandrunj viri- 
dcm vel semen. suflundis liquamen, adjicies inellis 
modicum, et jus <le suo sibi vino et inelle tempera- 
bas: facias ul ferveat: cum feibuent, tractam con- 
fringes, obligas, coagitas, piper asperges, et mferes ” •* 
To make up a small dish of this kind, would require the 
death of a£ least tliiee or foui dozen animals. 

Pliny denounces this aicli-glutton as the first who 
‘aught men that the tongue of the bird named phceni- 
ftqpteius, sqi/j>osed,to lie the flamingo, is a most deli¬ 
cious morsjcl. 'Jj’lie tongue of this potir bird has lieen 
the cause of lto^.isfoltunes, .uul the flamingo h5s over 
fallen a uctun to the pretended discovery of this sen¬ 
sualist, although modern taste by no means agrees in 
the panegyhe. Apicius sa)s notlang m his book, “do 
Aite (.'oquinatM 1 ' of the tongues; but he givcyi formula 
for cooking *the binl itself, and recommends the same 
to be used with parrots. W r c 4 learn froni t this work 
* that the tasfh of thd Rdtnans, with respect to cookery, 
was \ery difleient indeed fiom thaf which uow* prevails 
in Great Butain j qud it is pretty certain, that one of 
ApiSius’s most elaborately medicated dishes, for the 
inoidilute use of herbstmd spices warrants the phrase, 
would be partaken r of with great "reserve, uid some 
doubtful smackings of the lips, bj» orte of our modern 

* A picn lib i\. t in. 
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epicures. Cautioq of this kintf might not he misplaced; 
for we have it on the authority of Lit Bletesie, that 
Madame Dacier. and her husband, were almost killed 

* I ' t 

by dining on a classical ragftut, cooked according to one 
of the formula of Apicjus. 

The excesses of tlft ancient voluptuaries,# notwith-' 
standing the lash of the satirists, seem to have been 
not always considered as offences against pubjfc de¬ 
cency, or to have"been “deprecated as matter of public 
scandal. On the contrary? it appears from the testi¬ 
mony of iEIian, that in Sicily, there was actually a 
temple dedicated to gluttony, adov&ed with a statue ot 
Ceres : and he gi^es a st^ipid ayd absurd account of a 
number of votaries of this lice. He declares, J;hat at 
the feasts of Bacchus, a pension was awarded* to the 
person that could drink the most. And, as a specimen 
of an accomplished and devoted glutton, he adduce! 
Smyndiridas, the Sybarite, who, on his return from 
his journey to Sicyon, brought with him f^pm thence 
1000 cooks, 1000 fowlers, and 1000 fisjiers! Ar- 
chestratus, an epicurean, was not ashamed to pros¬ 
titute his talents by writing a poem in praise of 
gluttony. ^ 

Thg Creeks, who nad every, night to.provide a 
supper for Xerxes during his e\peflil ; ofl against their 
country, were reduced, m consequence of the expense, 
to such extreme misery, that they were obliged to 
abandon their homes." Antipater, a Thracian citizen, 
dcclan’d, lhat 400 talents of silver had been expended 
on a single repast. r £hese suppers were prepared^ m 
th^ differew^cities through whiclt Xerxes iyid his army 
passed: they were for the Jcin£ and hfs table com-' 
paiTions or4y. On this occasion, Megacreon advised 
the people of Abdera heartily to {frank the gods thut 
it was not the custom of Xerxes to take two meals 
a day: for had they to provide a dinner as well as 
a supped they must have beer# altogether ruined. 
(Diod. Siculus.^' * 

Ijfrw huimliftVing trad dependent is the condition of 
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the man who indulges in'fcabitual epicurism and glut¬ 
tony. How my,ch more»*t<» be respected is the life of 
the person who receives the gifts of Providence as they 
are dispensed, with only Such preparation as nature 
requires and is warrantable to render his food a rea¬ 
sonable enjoyment. Let the luxurious learn the plea¬ 
sure and independence of frugality, and profit by the 
instructive story of the virtuous Gnephafthus, a king 
of«"ancieirt Egypt, which* is *presei ml by Diodorus 
Siculus. While this monarch was conducting his troops 
through the desert plains of Arabia, his provisions 
failed, and lie was IJUnself^obliged to be satisfied with 
such coarse fare as the peasants could supply. Hunger 
sweetened Ins repast: he $te Leaitily, and relished his 
meal with such a zest, that, struck with the independ¬ 
ence conferred on him by being contented with simple 
food, he forbade for the future all excess, and cursed 
king Menas, who first introduced luxury. So capti¬ 
vated was lie with plain diet and mean accommoda¬ 
tions, that he caused this denunciation to be registered 
amongst the sacred records m the temple of Jupiter, 
at Thclies; and fiom that time the reputation of 
M/m as declipdd. 

The subject of epicurism anti luxtiry has occupied 
the attention of several virtuous governments in ancient 
and modern tunes, with tfie view of checking inordi¬ 
nate expenditure on the pleasures of the table, on vain 
display in domestic appointments, And on dress Sump¬ 
tuary laws, hgwever, never effected any goot^putpose; 
and, m the present day, reliance is placed on the self¬ 
curative tendency of all great moral evils. Xhe /Amnia 
•lex, and Liaftia lex, fmoftgst the Romans,"actually re¬ 
stricted the quantity of fresh and* salt moat that tvas 
to be used on osdyiary days, and at entertainments, 
as vfell as the maximum sum of money that was to 
be expended. And truth to say the profligatq, luxury 
of the Romans could scarcely be pa'ssed unheeded by 
the consular power, which was absolute, and was often 
exerted with inquisitorial ^watchfulness. Julius C<«*»sar, 
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whose sensualities were not tffose of the board, enflbrced 
the sumptuary laws with grAt rigour# He placed in¬ 
spectors in the market-places, whose duty it was to seize 
forbidden articles of food. *He also sent lictors and sol¬ 
diers into private houses to remove anything that might 
have escaped the noti#e of his inspectors, eve# from th£ 
dinner tables. (Suetonii J. Ccemr .) 

Ridicule h # as been found to do more in this,respect 
than legislation afid punishments: hence the*efforts*of 
Juvenal, Persius, and Ilotace. There was a remark¬ 
able and witty legislative contrivance, founded on this 
principle, promulgated by ^aleutHus the Locrian law¬ 
giver, which restrained, yithouj inordinately interfering 
with "the principle of freob-agency. To correct the 
surnptuousness of the fair sex, he decreed that jio lady, 
free of the city of Locris, should he attended by more 
than one servant, unless she was intoxicated: that ladies 
should not walk abroad at night, or wear golden or¬ 
naments, or garments embroidered with gpld, unless 
with a scandalous intention: and, that no^man should 
wear a gold ring or a Milesian garment, unless he 
acknowledged himself guilty of adultery. ( Diod. 
Siruhts.) # • * , • 

The Lacedaemonians actually made a Jaw against 
corpulency; fat and ipuch flesh hieing ill their opinion 
mere burthens to the bones, *and impairing a man’s ac¬ 
tivity and capability of serving the state. iElian reports 
that the Lacedcemontans perceiving Nauclittes to be ex¬ 
tremely fiat, the result of his idleness and sensuality, 
were much offended: pnd, in order to mate an example 
of, him, th^y led him through 'an assembly of people, 
where he was universally stare#at as a natural phenol 
menon. They also threatened to punish him with ex¬ 
pulsion out of the city, if he did not relinquish his glut¬ 
tonous mode of life, and thus reduce his dimensions 
something nearer the standard of a man. 

Amortg the*same virtuous peop4e, cooks and butchers, 
as persons absolutely necessary, were tolerated by the 
law r $; hut no other kind of victuallers would be per- 

c 3 
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nutted in Lacedsemoma: and if any such were disco¬ 
vered, tfiey wefj banished*as useless and detrimental 
excrescences. (JElianJ) 

In Great Britain, many attempts were made in former 
times to 'restrain the people within the bounds of mo¬ 
deration. r The nobility were enjoined on ordinary occa¬ 
sions to permit but two courses at dinner or supper, each 
course consisting of but two different dishes. On great 
festival days, three coursesViigfit lie admitted. The use 
of baked meat was once prohibited to all persons under 
the rank of gentlemuy, and to these only on festival days. 
In France, no one w;*f permitted to bring on his table 
more than one soup and two d'shes. In modern times, 
our legislators do not find'such reductions continent, 
and pciliaps their cornietions are against then utility. 
The present inordinate use of wines and other spirituous 
liquors is certainly worth) of attention. 

Excessive indulgence in the pleasures of the tatle 
floes not produce its effects suddenly , yet it gives almost 
immediate ^yarning aftci each transgression. The op- 
pieshive fulness, the prostration of intellectual vigour, 
the disqualification from all corporal duties, the dis¬ 
turbance duving sleep by ternfic dreams, the unrefreshed 
and feven&h weariness experienced on awaking, care 
immediate consequence of even eny day’s indulgence. 
What must be the accumulated effects of daily reite- 
ratiou? TJie answer will be found by reference to the 
unwieldy body, the laborious gait, the inaptitude for 
exertion, the^ purple face, suffused eyes, and disrelish 
for every other enjoyment which characterise the latter 
vears of tint gourmand, lyitil a sudden bre^le* down in¬ 
dicates that the machinery has beeq over-WTOught, and 
will no longer work: — “ mnumerahiles eSse morbos 
mi rays ? coquos fiumerasaid Seneca.. 

There can be but little doubt that most people in¬ 
dulge in the use of a greater quantity of food than is con¬ 
ducive to perfect health; for it is worth fibserving how 
little will supply the real necessities of nature. Dr. 
Goldsmith observes; “ it jis surprising to what a great 
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ago the primitive Christians off t!he East, who retired 
from persecution ifi the desej;t% of Arat^a. contyiued to 
hvc, in all the bloom of health, and yet all the rigours 
of abstemious discipline. 'Jiheir common allowance, as 
we are told, for tout and twenty hours, was twelve ounces 
of bread,•and nothing but water. On tlus simple, 
beverage St. Anthony is said to have lived 10,3 years; 
James the hertmt 101; Arsemus, tutor to the emperor 
Arcadius IgO, St«Epiphanies 115; Simeon j^lS; ifhd 
Komluld 120. In this manner did these holy temperate 
men live to an extreme old age, kept cheerful by strong 
hopes, and healthful by moderate Jibour." Charles XII. 
of Sweden, we are told by Voltaire, hearing that a 
certain woman hat! fasteif for three months, wished to 
ascertain how long a human being could really dispense 
with nounshment. lie actually for five days abstained 
totally tioin eating qr drinking * on the sixth day he rod* 
ti*o leagues, and then ate heartily, not in the least degree 
lucommodwl. Menetlemus the Eretrian philosopher 
died on the seventh day, by starvation ; aiftl Drusus, 
staived to death by Tiberius, was found dtad on the 
ninth day. Yet theie is an instance of four men shut 
up in a mine, who actually survived deprivation of all 
sustenance, except water, for 24 days^ 

From consideration^ of such ficts we .can form some 
judgment whether fiature requires, m the 24 hours, a 
hearty breakfast with eggs or meat; a luncheon perhaps 
also of meat; a dinnA of meat, vegetables, al8, and wine; 
tea or cqffee with cakes; and perhaps a supper with 
meat. Yet all this is achieved by some •persons, and 
tl\p little time that such employment leaves unoccupied 
is devoted ^perhaps to restufg on a coifcli, until the* 
digestive organs hive recovered the fatigue. Let us 
therefore be the less surprised at th§ performances of 
such men as Herodotus the wrestler of Thebes, *who, 
being six feet and a half high,^md accustomed to violent 
exercise* throve well on the daily allowance of 20 pounds 
of meat; or theferociousemperor Maximiqus, eightfeet 

+ I'hil Tran*. 1G8*. 
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high, and the most Jioifarful and active man of that or 
perhaps any s^cceedmg«;ige, who consumed just twice as 
much meat as Herodotus, along with the very sufficient 
allowance of 18 bottles «f wine per diem. These 
statements seein a little apocryphal, although supported 
. by histojy: but :f so, what ar# we to think of Aglais, 
a lady, who, as iElian reports, consume!] at a meal 
12 pounds of meat, as much bread as tbo bushels of 
wheat cpuld make, and three galloni of wme. 

Amongst the religious institutions of many countries, 
although unilluminatcd by the light of Christianity, we 
find a humane poft<;y adopted for the protection of 
amrrthls, against the cruelty and destructiveness of man, 
which, as a matter of Human contrivance, commands oui 
admiration of the motives which suggested it. 

Amdngst the ancient Egyptians, humanity to animals 
ccenis to have been a striking trait of national character ; 
it being ennobled mto a sacied duty to their gods. He¬ 
rodotus informs us that the few wild animals found m 
Egypt wefe held sacred, and that there were persons who 
were appoihted guardians of the several species, and that 
this office was hereditary. lie who intentionally killed 
one of these anima\p, paul the forfeit of his life: if un¬ 
intentionally, he t \vas mulcted in a fin6. But whoever 
lulled an ibis, whether intentionally or otherwise, he 
was sure to suffer death: for it was this bird that was 
supposed to devour the frying serpents, during thdft 
fancied passage from Arabia towartls Egypt; and hence 
was entitled to the gratitude of the nation. ( Thit» pri¬ 
mitive people piously interred the bodies of cats, dogs, 
ichneumons, bears, and wolves. 1 
, So much vfdued ara th£ lives and comfort of the in¬ 
ferior animals by die Hindoos, who‘are behavers in the 
doctrine of transivugi ation, that they have hospitals for 
their* support and comfort, m various places. In the 
city of Cambay, as we fire informed by Dubois, there 
were three hospitals, one for birds, anothefi for goats, and 
another for black cattle. In the citj of Surat there is 
an extensive hospital, endowed with ah ample mc^jne, 
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and filled with all sorts of ifftralid domestic animals, 
which have the attendance of a. physician. W# smile 
at those exquisite manifestations of the finer feelings of 
humanity. These people ha\% what we would designate 
a morbid respect for animal life: we Europeans certainly 
do not fall «mto that extreme. However, a little inter¬ 
mixture of IJindoo humanity and respect of life in our 
practices, woulfl doubtless improve us. It is recorded 
that some Buropeaft setters of North America* in tfi« 
short space of two years, slaughtered 700 noble buffaloes, 
for the paltry object of their skins, which they sold for 
tin o shillings each, leaving tlip carqf^ses for wild beasts! 
And in the same country thousands of them have been 
destroyed, merely for the sakg of their tongues, which 
happen to be an American epicuie’s delicacy. # ^uch 
are the actions of men claiming to themselves, on the 
credit of their country, a high degree of civilisation.* 
Dofiiot such actions place the perpetrator on the same 
level with the savage Hottentot, who slaughters the 
beautiful girafTe for the marrow of 1 iib bones, and the 
huge rhihoceros for the soles of his feet, which, to be 
rendered sufficiently delicate, must be broiled amongst 
the burning bodies of some thousand ^nts, lftcjnerated iy 
their # own nests. * # # 

In fhe code of Buddha, the dulling • of even the 
meanest animal is strictly prohibited, and any super- 
adfted cruelty i3 denounced with a vindictiveness towards 
man, which excites ouf wonder atso strange a'compound 
of hunjamt^ to one animal and cruelty to another. Ac¬ 
cording to this creed, those who ensnare ffsh, will be 
torn^with red-hot hooks for 1000 infernally ears, one 
day of the infernal year being"eqilul to 1000 terrestrial 
year! Hunters, and those who kill oxen, swine, and 
goats, are to be ground for 2000 infgrnal years. Those 
who throw animals into boding water shall swallow 
fire, and have their intestines fibrnt by it for 4000 in¬ 
fernal yeas. Those who kill aneb feed oiT hogs $nd 
deer, or spread nets* shall be rolled headlong into hell, 
and c^pght on an iron spit, on^ which demons shall hew 
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and hack them for HiOlHnfernal years.* AlthouglUhe 
absuiikty and t’lspropor&oaateness of these denunciations 
may excite a smile, the good feeling lor the lower 
animals which dictated tli£m, cannot fail to rail foVth 
admiration. And were a little of the merciful intentions 
* of the contriver infused into the practices*of civilised 
society, the character and value of miration itself 
w # oul(J be enhanced. The pnests of lYgfi — ministers of 
idolatry^— taught that as oharity is the most wihlnno of all 
virtues, it ought to be extended not only to mankind 
but to the inferior animals. 

This chapter may«bi concluded by a summary of the 

opinions which it has been our object to support. Food 

and tjrink ought to be used asneccssaiies, no* luvuiies; 

as moderate enjoyments, not all absorbing puisuits , as 

a means of sustaining life, not of endangering health. 

*tfince the lot of the inferior animals renders them subject 

to man, cruelty ought not to be added to death • and as 

life iiius^ be sacrificed, it should he done with the least 

possible suffering. Let modes of death he invented in 

order to spare the animal's pain, not to nnpait a flavour 

to its flesh. Let it be kept in mind, that the most 

worthless gnd oppressive burthen on God’s cieatuics is 

the man ?vhosecchiof source of enjoyment is his palate, 

to gratify which he Is piodigal of life and ngafflloss of 

suffering . and that he v^ho is an epicme is the cause of 

cruelty, and is thus implicated m his own and another's 
• ^ ) 
sin: 

Per ia dannosa col pa della gold, 

Come tu Mill, alia pioKgid >»< ha 10 . 

Ed io, »mm.i 110*1 son iul<i, 

Che tuttt f que^te a blind pcna staimo, a 
Per simd, culpa 1 «; 

So wrote the poet who classified humar\, offences and 
punishments, ftul placed the epicure in the third 
circle of the infernal regions, amidst eternal rain, hail, 
and snow. • 

a 

* See an excellent account of Budd’hism, in JJhcyclop^ Metrop. 
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CHAP# II. 

GENERAL .OBSERVATIONS ON TIIE ANIMAL POOD OF 

* • 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

There is scarcely gn animal, howeveT repugnant to ttyc 
prejudices of Europeans, thgt*is not employed as food 
by one of the nations of the globe or another. Appetite, 
and the absence of other food, sweeten every diet-; and 
the quadruped, the bird, the* fish *«the reptile, antj the 
vilest insect have their admirer^ Many of these are 
contemplated iri civilised coifli tries with disgust. # But 
let the philosophic reader recollect that these nauseating 
sensations arise out of erroneous habits of appreciation. 
Who that docs not judge from experience can decide* 
between a serpent and an eel, as articles of food ? Who 
that has not tried both can affirm whether thc^lcsh of a 
cat is less delicate than that of a rabbit, for v^hieh it is 
said to be not unfrcqucntly substituted in certain countries? 
The unclean food and habits of some animals, may be 
assigned as a causg of the aversion felt to them as articles 
of Amtenance. But such an objection ca* only be 
founded on the false assumption, that food*is assimilated 
by the animal economy without change, — that what the 
animal feeds on becojpes a part of itself, retaining its 
original nature. It should be remembered that the 
elements of all things are few, and identical throughout 
their diversified forms :«that the most revolting reptile is 
composed 66 the same oxygep, hydrogen, carbon, and 
azote, which enter lgto the composition of the ortolan, ' 
the turtle, or any of our most delicious morsels: and 
that the flesh of the animal on whieh Ve feed is com¬ 
posed of the same materials, whether its sustenance be 
drawn from the most delicate or the most disgusting 
sources. Takflig the matter in thfe point of view, it is 
plain that, beyond taste or caprice, there are no grounds 
for preferring one kind of flegh to another: and that the 
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food oil which the animal subsisted avails nothing, ‘un¬ 
less with refeitence to flavour, or some other dispensable 
or perhaps disputable quality of its flesh. In Norway, 
a highly civilised country, w a practice prevails which m 
England would he contemplated with unqualified re- 
* probaticto. It is customary during the scvfre season of 
the year, to feed cows, pigs, and sheep, wh»ch are after¬ 
wards to constitute the sustenance of their proprietors, 
with the stercora obtained^ oih the stables, of* their horses, 
cither m that state or boiled with meal. The meat, 
however, is in no way affected. 

These considerations evhice that the difference of taste 
in food, which subsists between civilised and barbarous 
nations, ought not to be allowed to excite those feelings 
of disgust, amounting often to antipathy, which the 
former are apt to entertain against the poor savage who, 
"disciplined by imperious necessity, prefers sustaining ex¬ 
istence by any means within his reach, rather than sui render 
it, because he is a stranger to the luxuries and abundance 
of a more happy quarter of the globe. The same con¬ 
siderations may perhaps reconcile the reader to some of 
the succeeding detads, which otherwise he might pro¬ 
nounce ai\ unwarrantable trial, of the strength of his 
stomach >but which, as a reasonable 'being, he l^lxmnd 
to consider afs mere' facts in the history of his fellow 
creature, and as a cause -of gratitude to his Maher that 
he lias been placqjl under circumstances which permit 
his palate to be so fastidious. 

Besides these considerations, there are others that 
ought, in cases of difference of,taste, to render us more 
cautious in deciding against those whose practices yary 
from our own. An article of food which in one country is 
excellent, may in another, owing to difference of cbmate 
and other caused 1 , b° inferior: and of this many instances 
might be adduced, — a few will suffice. The domestic 
poultry of England are juicy and full of flavour, those 
of the coast of Guiifea are dry and leak: yef the latter 
brought to England soon become an admirable addition 
to the farm-yard. The pheasant in England is a dainty. 
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in Surat it is poor 911 d bad meat. In the country round 
the harbour of Chequetan, Arts<& found these bifds re¬ 
markably large, but they were tasteless; so indeed were 
all the other birds. Lieutenant Paterson found the 
wild-ducks in the country of the Hottentot, so oily that 
they were qtute disagreeable as food. On the # coast of 
Guinea thcy*liave a small breed of sheep, the flesh of 
which is diy and disagreeable •* no remark need be made 
on the flavoilr of mutton 111 (treat Britain. If! Persia 
and Tartary, the sheep are large and good ; hut in the 
south of Ilmdoostaii their flesh is .comparatively dean 
and dry. In Britain the goal is considered strong, dry, 
and inferior food ;• m th» island of Juan Fernandez 
captain* Rogers found it less* rank: on the coa#t of 
Guinea, it degeneiates 111 size, but improves in fat and 
flesh. In some countries goat’s-flesh ranks with venison. 
Again: the hogs of China afford a meat that is prized 
in oft than any other, and is said to be far superior to 
European pork. The beef of Great Britain is» prover¬ 
bially excellent; in equatorial regions it is far.less juicy 
and tender. 

But the most independent footing to pjace the pre¬ 
ference given by ijpme gations to dift, which to othert 
might appear unnatural and disgusting, is the consi¬ 
deration that wholesojneness is the bnly true criterion to 
which reference can be made; and that all other grounds 
of choice exist m habi^ imagination, ignorance, or pre¬ 
judice. A European can assign as little reason for his 
relish bf bbef, and his disgust to the dandies of the 
Greenlander, as the latter can for the zest with which 
he devours hjf blubber. All tl^it either pergdh considers 
or heed consider, beypnd the wholesomeness of the food, 
is that it pled&es his palate; and neither ought to decide 
that his choice is in any respect bettor founded. . 

This being the case, and duty appreciated, we may 
proceed with more .reliance on the forbearance of the 
reader, wliile w£ adduce some instances of the difference 
of taste which exists between different nations of the 
globe ;*and with more security that the relation which 
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a full and faithful history renders necessary, will irt no 
degree*tend to*subvert tf>e*equilibrium of his stomach. 

The name Esquimaux is derived from an Indian wprd 
that signifies an eater of raw fish (Forster), to which 
is added a French termination. When going to fish, 
these plople take in their boats a bladder full of train 
oil, as others take a dram-bottle; and soem to drink 
the contents with the same relish. (]£lhs.) The oil 
thus frdely swallowed wduld £e considered hi the British 
isles too ill-smelling to be burned m a lamp. Melted 
lat, swallowed by itself, is also a favourite amongst the 
Arctic nations. Bkfbber of seals is much valued, and 
the flesh is their chief support. a Kamtschadale “ en¬ 
tertains his guests by cramming into their moiftlis fat 
slices of a seal or whale, cutting off with his knife what 
r hangs out.” (Lord Karnes.) The Laplanders compose a 
soup, which they consider very delicate, by boiling 
bruised bark of fir-tree, reindeer tallow, and \\%tei 
together/ In the Society Isles, they strangle dogs, and the 
extravasated blood of the neck is baked in cocoa-shells, 
ior a first-rate delicacy. The stercora of the musk-ox, 
as well as ^f the lenudeer, aic highly pnzed by the 
Esquimaut;. * " , t 

The (jh-eenkfiidcrs frequently eat the flesh pf•then- 
reindeer law, either Yresh or dne<J; and after this meal 
they quench tlieir thirst with die warm hlood, or, for 
occasional variety, with seal’s blood. The raw intestines 
of the -white partridge are particularly to their liking: 
and the ra?\ stomach and intestines of the<white hare, 
with their contents, are equally esteemed, although the 
flesh, beiifg, too simple jji its flavour, is despised. rYet 
so superstitious are those who fe^st upoii this garbage 
that they will by no means touch the flesh*of the raven. 
TJ\e contents of the stomach of the reindeer constitute 
another favourite dish^ which obtains with them the 
euphonious tide of nerikalcA The sapie delicacy is in high 
estimation amongst\he natives of BootHia Fcelix, and its 
name is nearly similar, ner-roolt-kah .. This half-digested 
* Second Voyage of Capt Rcss. + Giesecke Brewster’# Enc. 
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food«in the stomach of the rein-crfer, is the only vegetable 
aliment which these people ewei*taste.* fThe Indians, 
inhabiting the coasts within Hudson's Straits, also con¬ 
sider this disgusting Bubstan<& a banquet: they cat it 
sometimes raw, sometimes boiled along with the blood 
of the animal. Capt. Lyon, induced by motives of 
prudence, tasked it while m company with a party of 
Esquimaux: he^ays, “ I found this substance acid„an(^ 
rather pungent, rcsefhbling^ as wear as I could jfldge, a« 
mixture of sorrel and radish*leaves. I conceive that 
the acidity recommends it to these people.” t Many 
of the Indians and Canadian v#yagers prefer tjus 
savoury mixture aft^r it h§s undergone fermentation 
for a ft*v days, which they, call seasoning. The 
whole carcase of the reindeei is eaten by jhese 
Indians in one shape or another, even to parts of tlie 
horns. The hunter breaks the leg-bones of the recently 
slaughtered animal, and whilst the marrow is still warm 
greedily devours it. Portions of the intestines are 
occasionally eaten raw. In the spring, when the # larvac of 
the ( e&trus, which are lodged in the fauces and nostrils, 
have attained a large size, these parts of the animal 
are considered as choice irjorsels by Indian epicures.£ 
Another favourite repast of the Indians*mhabiting the 
country about Hudson’s .Bay, is composed of blood, 
mixed with the half-digested fopd found in the deer’s 
stomach, and boiled with a sufficiency of water^to make 
it the consistence of pease-pottage. Some fat, and tender 
scraps ef fl^sh are also boiled with it. r £o rende^ 
this dish more palatable, ^bey mix the blood with the 
contents of the stomach in the stomach itself find hang 
at m the heat and smoke of the fife for several days, 
w T hich*makesi»fermentand (t gives it (says Mr. Hearne) 
such an agreeable acid taste, that wei® it not for pre¬ 
judice, it might be eaten by those w r ho have the nicest 
palates.” Some, he thinks (and* the reader will agree 
with him), # mighfc object if they saw* the cookery, “ for 
the most part of the? fat wdiich is boiled in it is first 

♦ Roto'*Second Voyage + P.irry’s Second Voyage. % Idem. 
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chewed by men and boys in order to break the globules 
that dbntain the fat.” r But, as he found that old people 
and bad teeth were precluded from this duty, he s^y$, 
T fe J no longer made any scruple, but always thought it 
exceedingly good.”* 

So gfeat a dainty are the contents of the stomach con¬ 
sidered, that it is not always impatience can be restrained 
’Ipngk enough to permit the delay of boiling this pultaceous 
•mass: <It is frequently devoured warm, as toon as it can 
be taken from the slaughtered animal, provided the 
deer had fed upon # white moss. They also immediately 
extract the kidney* and eat them raw, while still 
warm. The blood # is nqJt allowed to go to waste, 
hut js drunk as it flov, s from the wound; for it isf deemed 
not only an excellent quencher of thirst, but a highly 
nourishing beverage. The foetus in utero of the buffalo, 
* elk, and fleer, with the organ itself, and its external 
appendages, constitute another of their delicacies * the 
whole rpparatus, is devoured, even without washing. 
Sometimes it is previously smoked. Europeans have 
even partaken of this abominable dish. ( IIcame .) 

M. Rf'ne Caillie says, that at Time 5 , (Central Africa) 
1 some Mamlingo«s killed a 1yd, and taking out the 
v stomach,« tc pu* it on the fire, and broiled it without 
taking the trouble td wash it.”. JThcy then shared and 
devoured it. The Arabians take the contents of the 
stomach # of the ostrich, a disgusting mixture of half 
digested food, blood, and fat, ancl make an exquisite dish 
of it. . • • 

Jonas Ilanway (Travels) ♦informs us that certain 
- Calmuck Tartars, residing near the bank ^ of the Xolga, 
fed on the entrails of horses, cayiels, dromedaries, and 
other animals, even when they died of the foulest distem- 
pqj-s. They threw the dead bodies of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures into the open fields, and kept dogs for the purpose 
of devouring them. Aus they maje the dead contribute 
to the living, for dogs were an article# of fdod used by 
this filthy people. The Hottentofs.also eat the entrails 
t>f their cattle, some say^not previously washed from the 

• Hcarne’s Jonmey, p 316, 
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feces, but Kolben affirms tins# they do cleanse them. 
The Roman lovers of dainties a£p the entails of ascertain 
fish, and made it a point not to clear theih of their con¬ 
tents. About three centuties ago the entrails of a 
salmon with various spices, milk, oil, and almonds, were 
a great favourite in England. The Romans # made a 
kind of sauce which they called garum from the fish 
gams; it wa8 a,putrid liquor obtained from ‘ the salted 
entrails: it was on^of thqjr most precious Con^iriTeiift^ 
and Pliny says bore a higher price than any thing ex¬ 
cept cosmetic ointments. 

Putrescency is no blemish, in tin opinion of many 
nations. The Esquimaux aifd Greenlanders enjoy their 
meal of seal’s flesh,"notwithstanding its being pretty far 
advanced. The inhabitants of Terra del Fuego find tbe 
putrid flesh of the whale and seal quite agreeable. “They 
are but little solicitous about their mode of cookery, on 
whether there be any cookery at all used with their food , 
for they will take a fish out of the water alive, and de¬ 
vour it piecemeal while it struggles under the teeth. 
This is bad enough, but after all is not much worse than 
our own practice of openihg an oyster, tearing the fish 
from its adhesions, and swallowing it still*alive; or of 
those who venture# to let into their stomach*that ugly 
little*fi»h the loche, after a momentary ynmersiou m 
wine, and while it is half alive. An Icelander will not 
sit down to dine on his shark* or sun-fish unless it is 
rendered tender by putrefaction; and the cas<? is much 
the same with our own epicures, who do not relish their 
wild-fSwl, their venison, or even their mutton, unless it 
has undergone the first ttage, or, .perhaps, Tjas become 
distinguishable by its effects «n the olfactory nerves; 
to qjlay which piqtiancy, acid condiments become 
necessary. Paterson assures us that a pertain tribe of 
Hottentots, “ when it happens that*a grampus is fast 
ashore, will remove their huts to the place, and subsist 
upon it |s long as any part reryains; and in this 
manner it sometipies affords sustenance for half a 
year, though in & gre,^ measure decayed and putrefied 

VOL# II. 1> 
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by the sun.* Thcr Chinese have no objection to a 
tolerable degree of puti faction ; norrare they exact a's to 
the nature of the meat: cats, dogs, and horses, are as 
acceptable as any other, and it is of po consequence to 
them whether the animal has*been slaughtered or died a 
, natural fjeatli. Nay, cannibalism has been laid to their 
charge , and they are acndophagi. Such are the people 
that call us barbarians, and think us m f alt respects m- 
ftfnof to them. In the accoupt of China given by the 
jesuit Le Compte, it is statpd that the Chinese admitted 
l hat “ although the Europeans do not see so clearly as 
we, they have at feast each of them one eye.” The 
(JreCnlanders, whose! Thab.tS are of the most disgustingly 
filthy kind, also ridicule thefEuroptaris they consider 
themselves the only civiliSed nation ; and when they in¬ 
tend a*higli compliment to an European, they say he is 
/ilinost as well-bred as a Greenlander. Herodotus says 
that the Persians despised all nations but themselves. 
Perhaps exclusive self-appreciation is always a conco¬ 
mitant o{‘ real barbarism. 

Insects have not escaped. Of locusts, notice shall 
l.e hereafter taken Mr. Jezrel Jonesf tells us that 
the Mauritanian Moors esteemed honey a wholesome 
fiieakfast ,*atid tlie mdst deLciousc that which is in 
the comb* wjth J the^ young bees in it, befow*they 
come out of their cases, and* while they still look 
milk-white. The Hottefttots devour a certain descrip¬ 
tion of multipedes, not to grat'fy their appetite, hut 
in levenge for past injuries,— mordaces morsi. The 
Chinese also submit these offenders to sunftnary pun¬ 
ishment : and such,is their Vindictiveness that their 
, teeth must give audible proofs of retaliation,— usqifo ad 
neccm . The Indians about Hudsonis Bay pursue this sort 
of prey with thq utmost avidity, and Mr. Ilearne says 
that the produce of a garment not only affords a pleasing 
amusement, hut a delicious repast. One of these Indians 
employed no less tjjian six wives lti the pujsuit, and 
swallowed them as an European ^pifure would the 

f.Phil Trans lt>99 


* Nurrahte, i> lit! 
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mites* in a cheese. HI sam^aif Indian eat a wnole 
hahdful of maggots produced iy meat ln§a fly-b^ow.* 

The natives of some part of Australia eat a hind of 
.caterpillar which they fiml ^abundantly, and of which 
they compose a dish towhem highly savoury. The 
Boshnians, says Mr. Sparman, eat the larva; of insects, • 
along with roots, berries, and plants in the raw state. 
The Tonqmnjjse make a fry of the nymph ce of the 
silkworm, and eat # the eggs of ants. The savage and 
naked mountaineers of Assgn eat almost every living 
thing , amongst others, ants. So also do the Boshmans, 
along with grasshoppers. The natives of New Holland 
weie a little more refined ill Mieir cookery ; they mixed 
ants and worms with the Bark of* trees, and baked the 
mixture into cakes, which they ite with much satisfaction. 
The natives of King George's Sound oat the grufis of a 
kind of cockchafer, and eggs of ants. Worms are eaten • 
by the people of Fczzan, of Tonqum, and of China. 
Thf natives of the country about Hudson’s Ba^ feed on 
the maggots which they extract from the hides of deer , 
they are eaten alive, and aie highly prized. They even 
• make no concealment of being well-disposed to the se¬ 
cretion of the nostrils. ( Hearne .) The ancient Phrygians 
and people of Tortus devoured a kind of thick white 
worms^vith black heads, and even consiclej^d them de¬ 
licacies; and the Romans held in high estimation a 
large green worm found on oakttrees. The inhabitants 
of New Caledonia eat a.kind of red spider found in the 
woods. The Boshmans also eat some sorts of spiders. 
The lowest grade of animal food on record is the sponge : 
the unfortunate crew of the St. Nicolai, wrecked on thq 
north-west of America, ware ^reduced *to the ex¬ 
tremity of eating it. JIunger w r ill force men to relish 
any diet. Tlfe Norwegians mix the pondered bark of 
trees with meal, and bake it into cakes, tvhich they use 
food when necessity urges. But* the most lemarkafcle 
of all exepedients to appease the cravings of appetite is 
that of eating clat, which some American tribes resort 

» * Jojirnov, p 72"> 
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to when they can obtaifi'no better. The sable-hunters 
tie a bgard on the breast and another on the back, as 
tight as will permit respiration, for the same purpose, 
when their provisions fail. ^ * 

It is the taste of some pamif mankind to prefer their 

• meat hoc led or roasted. Those 1 who do so have no right 
to question the taste of others who prefer it raw. The 
Tartars choose to eat their horseflesh rbeking. At 
Sennaar it is the custom £o eat the li v er of the camel raw. 

In the Faroe Islands, near as they are to the seat of 
civilisation, they eat lamb’s flesh raw, and without any 
other preparation *t^ian drying. In the Marquesas 
Islands they eat raw pork* a diet so much the contrary 
of what is deemed wholesorfle with'Us, that we have an 
apprehension of using pork that is m the least degree 
underdone. The inhabitants of many countries eat their 

• fish raw, without any cooking beyond drying, and some¬ 
times without even this. Mr. Hearne acquired a relish for 
the raw grains of reindeer, and fish barely warm through. 
Sir John Ross relates that, having some Esquimaux to 
dine with him, he was much embarrassed by the dif¬ 
ficulty of cooking for so many; but he was relieved by* 

.finding that they devoured their salmon raw, and seemed 
to relish it nughtily, if a judgment was to be drawn 
from their achievements; for each of them swallowed 
the very sufficient quantity of fcfuvteen pounds of this rich 
fish.* Sir John Ross observes it is no wonder they spend 
a great jfart of their lives in fishing. The young Esqui¬ 
maux, owing to the vast quantity of food they consume, 
have enofmously projecting stomachs. (Ufafrevtllc.) 

Amongst the Indians of Hudson's Bay, unborn animals, 
as calves, Tawns and btavers, are reckoned* most delicate 
food. Mr. Hearne says, “ 1 am «not the only European 
who heartily joins m pronouncing them the greatest dain- 
tibs that can be £aten. The same may be said of young 
geese, ducks, &c. in the shell.” It is almost a proverb, he 
says, m the northern settlements, .that whoever wishes 
to know what is good must live w^th*xhe Indians. + 

* Second Voyaye . t Journey, p. 318. 
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.There is no use m pursuing «tlns subject further: 
enough has been said to show ^hat it is prudent to ri¬ 
dicule the predilections or practices of nations w^nch do 
' ifbt choosey or have not it in«their power, to make use of 
such animal food as is depended on by Europeans. 
Tastes differ: there is no standard of taste m food; and 
it is variable amongst ourselves. We ruficule the* 
Persians fol oating assafeetida with their food ; but this 
practice ought not to bedeviled as disgusting or«un»a- 
tural by Europeans, who yululge m eating garlic, the 
qualities of which are similar, and to the full as 
disagreeable to those unaccustomed*to either. A delicate 
sucking pig is a treat to rndfet persons; but king James’s 
opimyn of it waft, that *when die invited the devil to 
dinner, a roasted sucking pfg should be placed .before 
their majesties. Necessity sweetens every diet,*and oc¬ 
casions a wonderful change m the opinions of men con¬ 
cerning food. During the siege of Bilboa (end of 1830*) 
horseflesh sold for 2s. 2d. per pound; half a cat cost 
2s 2d ; a fowl one guinea; and an egg oifc shilling. 
We know that persons travelling with the caravans m 
parts of Asia have given 500 dollars for a draught of 
water During the famine of Samaiia, an ass's head 
sold for four-score pie*es of silver. 


CHAP. III. 

ACCOUNT OF ANIMALS* USED AS .FOOD BY HIE VAillOl S 
• • » 

NATIONS OF AlEftWORLD. • t 

.in treating of the several animals used as food through¬ 
out the world, it is of little consequence what glassi¬ 
fications adopted from amongst the many that have 
been proposed by naturalists. Indeed, a mere enu¬ 
meration woiiTd sjiffice, could such be attained without 

• * ii Km} s, \i 
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any classification ; bufc eawmeration implies order, order 
suggests relation, and region is the basts of classification. 
The LiAncean system, as the most popular m this country, 
although in many respects objectionable, will m a mo¬ 
dified form answer all the purposes of this volume. 

Our subject is not the natural*history of animals, but 
some peculiar applications of them to the wants of man. 
Yet to communicate even these with effect? it will be 
necessary to give a succinct .sketch- of the habits of 
such animals as are less generally known as food. To 
state that this or that animal is used as food by one 
nation or another, would prove a dry and unsatisfactory 
narrative, and would'make l nut a faint impression on the 
memory. Something more is required to satisfy curiosity, 
and this the reader expect!? to find, without having to 
refer, in every instance, to a work on natural history. 
'J’he habits of the animals on which man feeds; their pe¬ 
culiarities, size, shape, haunts, country, the mode of 
capture, the flavour of their flesh, the parts most prized, 
the mode of cookery,—naturally constitute subjects of 
interest to beings who more or less depend on them for 
existence. On these accounts, a short description of the 
habitudes of tjiose that are chiefly used as food shall be 
given. 


Classification* 
Class I. Mammalia. 


Order I. Man. 

11.* Quadhcmana. r. • 

Monkey, Ape, Baboog.— Lemur— Bat. 

III. BjfUTA. , 

Sloth — \nt*eater — Pangolin* — Earth-bog 
— Armadillo — Rhinoceros — Elephant — 
Walrus, Manatee 

IV. Ferjs. * 

* Seal — Hog, Wolf, Hyarna, Jackal, Fox — 

Lion, Tiger, leopard, Huntmg-leopaid, Cat — 
Otter, Sea-otter, Martin,* Weasel — Skunk 
— Bear, Badger, Raccoon, Gldtton, Kangaroo 
— Opossum, Wombat — llydgehog. 
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Order V. Glirfs. •* * 

Porcupine — Gumeajpig, AgoiRi — Musk Boa- 
ver, Castor BeaveP—Rat, Labrador Hit, Pei - 
clial Rat, Water Rat, Musk Rat, Javan Cavy, 
Spotted Cavy, Mainland Marmot, Mouse, Lem¬ 
ming — Marmot — Squirrel — Dormouse — 
# Jerboa. — H*are, Rabbit. 

VJ Pecora. 

Camel, Dromedary, Lamb, Vicuna—Reindeer, 
Moose, Elk, Stag, Fallow Deer, Roebuck 
•Antelope, Nefl-gbau, Chamois — troat —• 
Sheep — Ox, BufXilo, Bison, Gnou, Musk Ox. 
VII. BeI.LUAB. 

Hoise, Ass, Wild Ass, Zebra— Hippopotamus 
— Tapir — Hog, Wild Hkig, Peccary. 

VIII. Cete # • . 

• Narwhal — Whaly — Cachalot — Poipus, 
Dolphin, Beluga or White Dolphin. 

Class II. Aves. 

Order I. Accipitrks. 

II. Picvk. 

Parrot — Toucan — Rook, Jay — floller — 
Cuckow 

III. Ansekes. 

Swan, Goose, Duck, Teal, Widgeon — Puffin, 
Penguin — Cormorant, Soland Gkiosc—Gull. 

IV. Grallas. • • * • " 

• # Flamingo — Heron, Crane, Bittern Curlew, 

Woodcock^ jSmpe — Rlover —~ Landiail or 
Corncrake — Buster^ — Ostrich. 

V. Galling. 

Peacock —• Turkey — Domestic Cock, Phea¬ 
sant*— Grouse, Partridge, Quail. 

VR Fa&ekes. • 

i 

Domestic Pigeon —- Sky-lark — Stirling — 
•Thrush, Fieldfare, Comnflon Blackbiad— Stoned 
c/Tatter, Wheatear, ftedireast, Nightingale — 
^wallow. • 

Class III. Amphibia^ 

Order I. Reptilia. 

Turtle, ^Tortoise — Crocodile, Alligator, Li- 
• zarc^ Guana. — Frog, Tdud. 

II. Serpentia. • 

Boa —'Rattlesnake — Viper or Adder. 
i> 4 • 
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ClasS'IV. Pisces. 

Order J. Aronf s. > ® 

Eel, Conger Eel — Electrical Gymnoter-Wolf- 
fish — Sword-fish. 

II. JuGUIARFb. 

Cod, Haddock, Whiting,Whiting-Pollack, Hake, 

* Ling, Torsk. 

III. Thoiia<ici. 

John Doiee—Halibut, Plain 1 , Sole, Turbot 
—Brill, Flounder j— Perch — Mackerel, Tunny 
— Surmullet"— Gurnard. _ 4 

IV Abdominales. 

Salmon, Salmon Trout, Trout, Smelt — Pike, 
Sea-Pile* Common Mullet—Herring, Pilchard, 

1 Sprat, Anchovy—Carp, Tench, Whitebait. 

V. Branciiiosteoi. " 
e Sturgeon. 

VI. ChonDHOPTF u you. 

Lamprey — Ilay, Torpedo - White Shark. 

Class V. InsecM 

Class VI. Crustacea. 

Class VII. Testacea. 

These seven classes of animals suggest a division of 
this chapter into so many sections. The last three 
glasses contain a vast number of genera, yet supply so 
little to fclie wqnts of man that a stihdivision of ^ them 
is unnecessaiy. c 

Section I. 

CJass I. Mammalia. — Order I. Man. 

It had been long doubted that human beings, neglecting, 
those feelifigs of respect to the dead which 'seem natural 
to most Rations, could feed *on the remains of their 
fellow-creatures, fon tilt mere sake of *he flesh, and 
without having any other incentive. It was supposed that 
the cannibal reycls in this detestable banquet to complete 
hit- triumph ovei a fallen enemy, or to appease the 
violence of vindictive#fury. The truth is, however, 
incontrovertibly established, that without any such motive 
man will devour man, just as he wdtild his ordinary 
food, and often with a higher relish -; and that feasts of 
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huifian flesh are resorted to as^pu$ces of animal gratifi¬ 
cation, without any reference to the revengeful ebullition 
of savage retribution. The*clnnihal has not dhly his 
favourite parts in. the hum anybody, but he prefers certain 
modes of cookery. He looks forward with pleasure to 
the banquet; and it has been sometimes the deliberate 
object of predatory warfare, in which the conflict tended * 
less to the slaughter of enemies than to the capture of 
individuals, wnose^youth and tenderness rendered •thorn 
desirable mflrsels for gratifying the unnatuial eficunsiti 
of these ferocious beings. 

That many of the nations of antiquity fed upon this 
revolting diet there is ample testimony. Tile ancient 
people of Scytlna*bore the name °f anthropophagi, so 
much addicted were they to this practice. TheJLees- 
trygones, the original inhabitants of Sicily, wore cannibals, 
and it is recorded of them that they devoured the com¬ 
panions of Ulysses. The ancient Gauls had the same 
pnfyensity. Nay, there is evidence that amongst the 
early inhabitants of IIntain this habit prevailed : 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. v.) declares that the Gauls bor¬ 
dering on Scythia were exceedingly fierce, and ate men 
like the Britons that inhabit Ins. St. # Jerome also 

charges a British yationyvith this practice: ht says, quit! 
loqua£ de ca?tens natiombus, cum ipse ndolescentulus in 
Gallia videnm Scotiys* gentem Brittamcam, humanis 
vesci carnibus, et cum peAilvas porcorum, greges, et 
armentorum, pecuduflgque reperiant, pastorujn nates, et 
fceminarum papillas solere abscindere, et has solas ci- 
borum dehrias arbitrari St. Jerome died 4. n. 420 ; at 
this period, therefore, 9 British colony 111 Gaul, if this 
be ihe mealing of the passage f^d upon fytiman flesh, 
and esteemed the ^launches of men and the breasts * 
of women tlffe greatest delicacies. 

The Lydians were in all probability* eaters of human 
flesh: at least Cambes, one of their kings, if we arc to 
believe iElian, devoured his own wife. Other examples 
will be bfougtiB forward m the progress of this chapter 
* S Hicropymi, Opera Omnia, Par 1609, i 52 J. 
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Besides revenge aijul depraved appetite, other 'in¬ 
centives are known to occasion canrnlydisin: the obvibus 
one of supporting existence under circumstances of 
emergency, and the very ciyious one of evincing venewi- 
tion lor the dead. The history of this appalling custom 
may be arranged in the following ordercannibalism 
* through relish of human flesh ; on account of Tam me; to 
gratify revenge , and through motives of veneration. 

•Thic* proofs of the existence of a^ relish for human 
ffesh are # unfortunately nutnerous and convincing. Some 
shocking details have been given by Dapper, in his de¬ 
scription of the kingdom of Ansico (W estern Africa), oi 
the oanmbal practice**of tin* natives. He says they feed 
on human flesh, and ha,vepublic markets, where, in place 
of be§f and mutton, they hang up the parts of the human 
body. • They conceive that the circumstance of being an 
enemy wariants that barbarity, and that they possess a 
right to dispose of their slaves as they would their beasts. 
Thus, when they cannot sell their prisoners of war, tlfey 
fatten, kiK, and eat them; or else sell them to the butcher. 
Slaves are even found who, weary of life, offer themselves 
to their masters to be slaughtered, anil to serve as food, 
A father feed| without horror on his son’s flesh, the son 
on that of his father; and brothers aipl sisters eat each 
other. This is the reason that they do not inter, their 
dead; the stomach of the living soryes as their sepulchre, 
and human beings are dev#u®d as soon as they have ren¬ 
dered their.last sigh.* 

Captain Stedman was assured by a person who tra¬ 
velled far ntfo Africa, that lie at length came* to a‘place 
where human legs, arms, and tWghs hung upon wooden 
shambles, afftjvverc exyose/ for sale like butters’ meat at 
’ Leadenhall market + « 

The following dreadful account is given fly Mr. Earle 
of a New Zealand/east witnessed by him, during his 
residence there m 1827 : —“ On a spot of rising ground, 
just outside the village, we saw a mai* preparing a native 

• « 

* Description lie I'Afrique, traduite du FlaniaiW do (^Dapper, p 338. 
f Narrative, u. i'ti? . 
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over/: a hole is made in the ground, and hot stones 
are put within it, and then all^is^eovered up close^ As 
we approached, we saw evident signs of the murder 
whfch had been perpetrated; Woody mats were strewed 
around, and a boy was standing by them actually 
laughing: fyc pvt Ins Anger to his head, an*l then 
pointed towards- a bush. I approached the bush, and 
there discover’d* a human head (that of a young aud 
pretty girl).—We ran towards the tire, and therg stood # 
a man occupied in a way few#would wish to see. lie 
was preparing the four quarters of a human body for a 
feast: the large bones having been takefi out, were thrown 
aside ; and the flesh being compressed, he was in'file 
act of forcing it into tlnf oven. - While wo stood 
transfixed by this terrible sight, a large dog which - lay 
before the fire rose up, seized the bloody head, and walked 
off with it into the bushes, no doubt to hide it there for • 
another meal f The man completed his task with the 
most perfect composure, telling us at the same time that 
the repast would not be ready for some hours Mr 
Earle was afterwards informed, ‘‘that human flesh re¬ 
quired a greater numtiei of hours to cook than any other , 
that if not done enough, it was very tough f hut when 
sufficiently cooked, 4t was*as tender as paper.*** 

Thd kitest information we have on this subject is the 
relation ol Mrs. Guard,•tfrhos^ husband was commander 
of a ship wrecked on one of the South Sea islands. This 
lady, her two children, and nine seamen were made pri¬ 
soners. She had received several wounds on the head 
from their tflmahaw’ks, from which the hloftd flowed 
rapidly. They voraciously licked aip the btyod; and 
w hen - it ceased to flow attempted*to cnake an Incision in 
her tfyoat to obtain a* further supply. She remained 
amongst them, in the gieatest misery, for ^veral months, 
during which she saw the natives cut* up and eat the 
sailors whom they had captured^ occasionally bringing 
Borne pieccp of the *flesh to her, agd inviting her to 
partake of it with*them. After many perilous es6apes, 

* Narrative of a lieudcnte in New Zealand, pp 144 lhO. 
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she and her two children were delivered up by these 
savages to he" husband * * ~ 

Epicuiesin human flesh differ as much in their pre¬ 
ference of paits, as ordinary epicures do in the delicious 
mprsels of animals usually brought to table. The New 
Zealandeis prefer the entrails. ‘ The inhabitants of New 
Caledonia avowed, to those persons who came in search of 
the unfortunate La Peiouse, a great partiality to human 
# HesR, they pie ferret 1 the muscles. IV 1 r. Anderson informs 
us that among the Battas, a nation of Sumatra, some are 
of such brutal and depraved habits, that from custom 
they could not relfsh an > otliei loot! than human flesh. 
“The rajah of Tanah Jaw a, one of the most powerful and 
independent Batta chiefs, if*he doo4 not cat human flesh 
every tlay is afflicted with a pain in Ins stomach, and will 
eat nothing else. He orders one of his slaves (when no 
enemies can he procured, nor cimunals, for execution) to 
go out to a distance, and kill a man now and then, which 
serves lmn for sometime; the meat being cut into slices, 
put into joints of bamboo, and deposited in the earth for 
several days winch softens it. The parts usually pie- 
feired, however, by cpicuies aic the feet, bauds, ears, 
navel, lips\ tongue, and eyes t “A stout ferocious- 
looking lellow, with muscular bandy legs, came in as I 
w r as conversing on the subject of cannibalism, «rtd w r as 
pointed out to aic as a celebrated marksman and 
man-eater: he gave fhe the following hornd details 
of cannibalism. He said that }oung men wire soft, and 
their flesh w r atery. The most agreeable and delicate 
eating whs that of a man whose hair had begun to 
tui n grey.’’ £ Abovt half a century since, certain gipsies, 
brought tfl trial limllflngary, were convftctul of tanm- 
balism. They confessed that they murdered three 
people, and feasted on their bodies at a mairiage festival. 
They declared "that they preferred the body of a 
person of I () or 18 y#ars of age. Notwithstanding the 
respect show T n by, the Hindoos tor animal hie, there is 
a sect of them who are said to eat human bodies. The 

■* 1'mies Newspaper, lbJ5 + Mission lo bunfatra, p '■225 J ibul p 122 
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result of the experience of tifese cannibal epicures, 
is that the human* brain is thg most dglicious morsel 
of their unsocial banquet.* bunng the famme*which 
prevailed amongst the crew o4 an English ship burnt on 
sea m 17-7, they were compelled to support nature by 
eating partg of their dead companions, and prinking # 
their blood, each dead body* furnishing about a pint. 
The only paH•which they could relish was the heart. 

It is stated Stedman, yn the authority of aij dHiefir 
who had the curiosity to tagte human flesh cooked by 
some ticingo negroes, that “ it was not inferior to some 
kinds of beef or pork.” The opinion«of the ancients was 
that the taste of human fledh mosft resembled that of 
poik. (frnk'n.) * • • 

From all these* statements it appears that human •flesh 
is not very different from some other kinds ; that td those 
\vho have got over the moral disgust of such food, it is, 
not # only not inferior, but has recommendatory qualities 
that render it a kind of delicacy. The following in¬ 
stances from Herodotus show that even those lTy whom 
human flesh is eaten for the first tune, aiul are not aware 
of the kind of meat on which they feed, do not perceive 
any difference between it and flesh to which they have been 
accustomed. They are valuable facts,'Tbecausefas far as t 
knovf,«they are the only instances of thcfkipd on record. 

Cyaxares, king of Media, emplo^qd as huntsmen some 
Scythians so skilful with the bbw that on one occasion 
only they returned from the field unsuccessful. The 
king treating them eontumcliously, they m resentment 
cut up a floy, cooked his flesh in the manner of their 
usual game 4 and served* t up to the table of the kin£. 
Cydxares and his guests actufdly*ate his flesh without 
perceiving tlje difference, although he had been in daily 
habit of using the game supplied him. J’here is another 
relation also in the same author, whlth, harrowing it 
is, evinces this resemblance of *taste. Astyages, son of 
Cyaxares, and last king of Media, order to revenge the 
deception practiced,on him by Harpagus in saving the 

* roVieA Om-n' >1 Ml mors*, \ CT. 
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infant Cyrus, whom^h^fkmg had ordered hurt to destroy, 
invited Harpqgus to a s ( upper, and desired that he would 
send If is son to remain with Cyrus, now a growing-up 
youth. JJarpagus appeared at supper accordingly , and 
having eaten heartily, without perceiving any peculiarity 
of his fgod, Astyages inquired if he relished his dish, to 
which the fornici replied in the affirmative. The 
servants then, obeying a signal, presented Harpagus with 
tr covered vessel containing tjie heat], handand feet of 
hi<- son, dcsiimg him to fepiovethe cover and help him¬ 
self as hi* pleased. On opening the vessel, lie beheld 
the remains ot Ins coil , hut restiained his feelings. As- 
tyaa.es asked if he khHv what game he had eaten. He 
replied that he did, and was pleased with it, as it wuis done 
by tl,e king He, how'evei, afteiwards proved how far he 
was jKeased by the ample vengeance w Inch he took. 

To the examples already adduced of the pieference 
given hy some nations to human flesh as food, the fol¬ 
lowing need only he added —Mr. Anderson says that 
one or iwo Battas mentioned to him “ their having 
partaken of human flesh repeatedly, and expressed their 
anxiety to enjoy a similar feast upon some of the 
enemy. Tlqs, they said, was their principal inducement 
for engaging in the seivice of the sultan.” Another 
boasted of Inning drunk the blood as it flowed wam’-from 
the veins of fns wif^’i, scducei, wd»ose head he cutoff. 

Stedman relates that a ship’s crew and their captain 
being captured by the negroes o£ (heat Hrcwin, about 
‘10 miles north of the river St. Andrews, they w T ere all 
cut to piece.*, and salted, in order that no part of such 
valuable food should Jbe lost. * 

Cannibalism, altlqmgh always calculated to excite 
horroi, is divested of atrocity when it is resorted to 
m the last agonies of starvation, unless accompanied by 
murder. When thj principle of self-preservation comes 
into full operation, all social relations seem to be dis¬ 
solved, and there is no act which men will not commit in 
ordei to pi eserve existence. In almost' all the instances 

^ Ilen'il lib J f ’Mi'fcim , |> 
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on record, where a number of ]*!ta(fns have been reduced 
to the last extremity of hunger,rfhey, hoWevei, iy>t only 
relieved the cravings of nature by feeding on their mi¬ 
serable companions whohait already fallen victims to 
the horrors of their situations, but in order to obtain a 
new supply* have dispensed with adherence to «the laws • 
of God and mail by committfng murder, and at a time 
when another ♦lawn would probably call them before 
their Maher, # to answer for»an gflence badly disguised by 
the fairness of the process by which the fatal lot was 
drawn. 

It is not the province of man t<\ jftonounce judgment 
on the ethics of his fellow -creature, in the last extremities 
of starvation, when the feelings ai’e rendered obtuse and 
the intellects feeble by a situation which, perhaps^ hone 
can appreciate hut those who have felt its influence. 
The history of shpu'recks, sieges, and famine, affords* 
ample testimony mat the repugnance of civilised man to 
human flesh is generally overcome by the cravings of 
nature. An exhibition of this fact, on a lamentable 
scale of magnitude, is to be found in the fatal expedition 
of the French into Russia, under Napoleon. During 
their retreat, when the supply of hor^pflesh *failed, these, 
miserable spectre!? iff a onffe noble army, protected against 
the rmSfery of a severe winter only Jiy the rags of their 
former trappings, crawling over the frozen snow by the aid 
of staves, their muskets being abandoned, often fed upon 
the half-broiled bodied of their wretched companions, 
who, ifl a fit of insanity, had thrown themselves into the 
fires kindlea for the proposes of warmth. * Squatting 
down on th^ ground, they relieved*the pangsaof famine 
for another 2^P hours; when, fii rtieir turn* it became 
their lot to surrender their lean and withered bodies, to 
supply the wants of others. Nay, we are informed by 
Gener&l Segur, that the soldiers rusheef round the dyiflg, 
and frequently waited not for their last breath before 
they comraenced # devouring them. The case of one poor 
fellow deserves notioe. He had both his legs broken in 
an engagement, and had fallen unnoticed amongst the 
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dead. The body of Ahorse, embowelled by a shell, 
was atofirst hio asylum/ „4fterward£, the muddy water 
of a ravme into which he had rolled, and the putrefied 
flesh of the dead served Tor fifty days as diessmg for 
his wounds and food for the support of his languishing 
• existetycfe. * The narrative of Lebaumo gives instances 
of similar horrors. 

„ TJic mad project of Napoleon occasioned less misery 
<to his &rmy, than the nojcss' msanevxpedition ofCam- 
byses dul to Ethiopia. The wretched soldiers of Na¬ 
poleon devoured the bodies of their comrades, who 
ha<lalready sunk unjfar tlupr sufferings, but the Persians, 
after devouring all their beasts of bijrthen, were obliged 
in the desert sands ol ‘Arabia to decimate the living, and 
in cojjl hlood to slaughter their cojnpaniotis in arniN, like 
cattle, to satisfy the cravings of nature. and thus ended 
‘ the expedition of this madman. learn from Po¬ 

lybius, that the mercenaries in the pay of the flar- 
thagimans were reduced to such extremities by famine 
that they Were forced to feed on trie prisoners and slaves, 
all of whom they devoured. 

l>uring the siege of Pans by Hcnty IV 30,000 
•persons dp»d of famine in One month The miseiable 
citizens attempted to make a kind of nourishment from 
the bones off the d<yul, which being bruised and "boiled 
affoided a sort of jelly. But thfs unnatural diet occa¬ 
sioned even a more speedy death. It is related and at¬ 
tested by* the most authentic testimony that one woman 
actually muidcred and devoured her own chijd. The same 
tragedy was enacted at the siegp of Jerusalem : such was 
the famute that human flesh was commonly eaten, and 
mothers ate their children. In the year *<D5, durftig a 
famine at Bagdad, even punishment could not restrain 
persons from devouring children During the famine 
of Samaria, b c. 893, mothers ate their children. + 

An appalling accouftt of feeding on human flesh is 
given by the poet Spencer in his fles^-iption of one of 

• Cxptvlitmn n 1M) 

t \ < It me. . sm \ <a>gr(.i .cii i J 2 Kings, VL 29. 
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th<* famines of Ireland. We Jklv? heard of the feasting 
of jackals and hyenas 6 n the putrid regains of corpses 
which they scratch out of their graves; hut thus was ac¬ 
tually done by the imsmble*Irish, urged by irresistible 
necessity. The following ia his pathetic statement. 
Speaking of the people of Munster, he says, '^hey were, 
brought to* such wretchedness, as that any sto*hp heart 
would have*ri^d the same. Out of every corner of the 
woods and glynne^ they game creeping forth upoif thl*jr 
hands, for tlieir legs could iy>? hcare them; they looked 
like anatomies of death; they spake like ghosts crying 
out of their graves; they did eat* the dead carrions, 
happy wifjk'they that could YiiidtTHicxn ; yea, and* one 
afiother soone aftef, insoirftich as *the very carcasses they 
spared not to scrape out of their graves; and if* they 
found a plot of water-creases oi shamrocks, theft 1 they 
flocked as to a feasl for the time.” * * • 

, Hut perhaps the most extraordinary instance on re¬ 
cord of cannibalism, arising from starvation, is that of 
the Indian i.iptives, relatedby Petrus de Osma (1,0.58), 
w lio, for w ai t of other food, actually cut off the calves of 
thur ow n legs; and havingbioiled them, devoured them. 

Cannibalism from a vindictive motive, otice so gene- 
rid aim ug^t $a\agp nations, still exists, notwithstanding 
the prugiess of Christianity. Perhaps ho jvhere was it 
practiced with more •oid-blooded,\nd as may he said 
curious baibarily, than amongst the Brazilian savages 
in tune of war. Aftnr a sanguinary fight, ^conducted 
with amazing animosity and fury, the prisoners were 
carried aw r aj, and subjected to extraordinary treatment, 
apparently kind, hut mitigated by a diabolical motive. 
When the paisoncr arrived a» the village,* his captors 
made # him crj out “ Here I am, come to be your meat.” 
Out came the whole population He was delivered over 
to the women, who beat him with thfcir fists, pulledHhis 
beard, naming at each blow ^oupc slam friend, and then 
half strangled him* with colds, jk woman then ap¬ 
proached, and w^th^a bit of broken glass scraped off 1 his 

* Spctner’s \Jfew of the State of Ireland, 1GJJ, p 72. 
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eyebrows, and, if sh^ o\juld. Ins beard. They then 
compelled him Jo dance to their singigg,* 

They* next made preparations for the feast; but 
while these were going on tfce prisoner was fed with the 
most delicate viands: nay the captor gave his sister 
or his daughter to lnm for a- wife. Should there 
^>e any progeny resulting /rom this marriage, it was 
considered entirely with reference to tli£ father, and 
sooner or later it was murdered^and devoured.t 
*A drinking feast then commenced, at which the pri¬ 
soner partook of the potations. lie was aftenvards 
mocked and insulted; In* retorted, by boasting of the 
numbers of their fathPro atid sons he had Ordered. 

* Stones were then placed beside him,. arnd he was told to 
revenppi his death before lie died, which he often Sid to 
their ec*$t. The fire at which he was to be roasted W’as 
lgudlcd before him , and he who held the fatal club 
advanced, saying “ Lo ! here am 1, who am about to kill 
thee, because thou and thy people have killed many "of 
our brethren and devoured them.” The prisoner re¬ 
plied, “ It is the chance of life; my friends are many, and 
they will take vengeance for me.” The club-man then 
stunned lnm, qt at one blow knocked out his brains. 

• Instantly*thc bo<ty was seized by tjie women they 
dragged it to the fire, scalded it, and skinned it # 4Ls 
wife forced out a teaj/and endeavoured to get the fiist 
mouthful. The arms axd legs being cut off, four 
women took each a limb, and damp'd about. The trunk 
being split, the intestines were left to the women, who 
boiled and ate them in broth: the head was* also their 
share, but # the tonguq and biaftis w f erc allotted to the 
children, wh* were al^p smeared with blood.* The cld 
women presided at these feasts; they stood by the flesh 
while roasting, anji caught the fat as it fell, fickmg their 
fingors. Out of the arms aud thigh-hones they made 
flutes; the teeth were sfjung into necklaces, and the 
skull was used as a drinking cup. So ended the tragedy t 

* Southey’a Hist of Brazil, i 186 * 

f Dc Lery, V to la 1 ei re du Urt sil, 1578, { Southey H at of Brazil 
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A jesuit found an extremel^olft Brazilian woman at 
the point of death.* He mqutrAl whethef tlieie was any 
kind of food she could take, suggesting sugar, or a mouth¬ 
ful of some European delicacy. “Ah!'* said she, “my 
stomach goes against every thing. There is but one thing 
which 1 thmk 1 could touch: if I had the liftle hand 
of a little tcjider boy, I think I could pick the little 
tender bones , But, woe is me ! there is nobody to gf> out 
and shoot one for lfie f ”* • • • • 

Some of the chief atroeifies of the Brazilians have 
lveil noticed by other travellers in South America. 
Pedro de theca declares that* it w%s a practice to*eat 
the children home to them # by their iemale captives, and 
also to give wives to the male captives, m order that the 
progeny might lie fattened and eaten. He further jtflirms 
that human flesh was exposed in the shambles for sale. 

The following account is from the North American 
Review, April 1827,p.372. —“ Thereis a horrible insti¬ 
tution among some Indian tnbes, which furnishes a pow¬ 
erful illustration of their never-tuang love of vengeance. 
It is called the man-eating society, and it is the duty 
of its associates to dev our such prisoners as arc preserved 
and delivered to them for that purpose. r /hy members* 
of tins society belting to a particular fcuiuly, and the 
dicadJiTl inheritance descends to all^their clfildren, male 
and female Its duties canno^he dispensed with, and 
the sanctions of religion are added to the obligations of 
immemorial usage. The feast is considered a solemn 
ceremony, a^which the whole tribe is collectqfl as actors 
or spectators. The miserable victim is fastened to a stake 
and burned*at a slow fire, witji all the refinements of 
cruelty w r hich savage ingenuity can*invent. There is a 
traditionary ntual, winch regulates, with revolting pre¬ 
cision, the whole course of procedure aj tflese ceremonies. 
The institution has latterly declined; but we know 
those who have s^en and related to us the incidents 
which occurred qp these occasions, vfhen white men were 
sacrificed and consigned." 

* Southey’s Hist*of Brazil. 
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A shocking instance cfP cannibalism, perpetrated as a 
barbarous reverge, by a comparatively civilised nation 
of antiquity, is described by iElian. Dionysius, the 
second tyrant of Sicily, afte'r the successful rebellion bf 
bis brother-in-law Dion, lied to Locri, a town in Italy, 
•on the Adriatic Sea. lie here commenced a new series 
ot villanies, and numbers of the young damsels of the 
city fell victims to his brutal propensities* On a re- 
Vfcrse of-his fortune, their relations -evengpd them by 
violating his wife and daughters. They then mur¬ 
dered them, cut the flesh from their bones, devoured it, 
and pulverised the Ifbiy" in mortars. The ferocious bar¬ 
barity of the revenge was in keeping with its injustice. 

Amongst the R.itta<, a nation of Sumatra, as we are 
m for hied by Sir Stamfoid Raffles, certain offences are 
punished with a sanguinary and barbarous vindictiveness 
ilut shocks human nature. The offender is not only eaten, 
but eaten alive, with pepper and salt, either raw or after 
lus fleshjias been broiled 1 The following is the process, 
performed in cold blood .—The victim is tied to a stake, 
with his arms extended; the party collect m a circle 
around hun ; and the chief gives the order to commence 
fating. Tlif clue£ enemy, or the party injuied, has the 
first selection ; and after he luts cut off his slice, others 
cut off pieces, according to then taste and fancy*,"until 
all the flesh is devoured. The heftrt is a favourite part; 
hut “ the palms of the '(lands and the soles of the feet 
are the delicacies of epicures • ” the blood is drunk from 
bamboos. This kind of punishment is adjudged to 
adultery, midnight robbery, treacherous attacks, and 
some othu. offences « A prisoner taken in 4 war is eaten 
immediately, and on f th(f spot. WhetherMcad or abve, 
he is equally eaten , and it is even ifsual to drag the bodies 
from the graves^ and eat the flesh. It is the practice 
nof to kill the victim till the whole of his flesh has been 
eaten, should he live soflong. Sir Stamford Raffles adds, 
that independently af the desire of fevenge, which may 
be supposed to exist amongst the principals, about half 
the people present at the feast »*at the'flesh with a relish ; 
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human flesh being considered ffreftrable to cow or bull- 
beef, or ho h .* 

.The following is the statement given by Mr. Marsdcn 
of this horrible tragedy amongst the Battas:—The un¬ 
happy object, whethei prisoner of war or malefactor, is 
tied to a stake ; the people assembled throw thPir lances • 
at him; and when mortally* wounded, they rim up to 
him as if 111 a transport of passion, cut pieces frojn the 
body, dip them in & dish <tf salt and lemon-juicef slightly 
broil them, and swallow thfin with savage enthusiasm. 
Instances have been known where, with barbarity still ag¬ 
gravated, they tear the flgsh i*gm the caicass with 

their mouths.f « _ 

• • 

The* account given hy Sir Stamford Raffles was ..de¬ 
rived from a number of Batta chiefs, collected for the 
purpose of inquiring into this very subject 

A rajah told Mi. Anderson (Mission, 1826) that 3 
mafi had been eaten in five minutes; the pieces of his 
flesh had been shared amongst numbers of warriors, as 
cakes amongst children, lie was informed by the Tu- 
mungong, married to the daughter of the idjdh of 
Scantar, that cannibalism is quite common in Sumatra. 
(1\ 315.) The heads <^f people kiUed m*war are re<i- 
kono^ valuable property, and are sold t p the relations at 
thirty or forty dollars .each. The fact of human flesh 
being eaten with pepper and salf, is confirmed by Beaulieu. 

Cannibalism through veneration is certainly a most sin¬ 
gular practice, and arises from habits of thought not 
easily* understood. To subject the remains of a friend 
or relative to the proceps which the food undergoes in 
tlit;alimentary canal, is, wher^wt? consider jhe results, a 
curious mode of paging respect t& his memory: yet, as 
this*practice*has obtained m all ages, it must have some 
foundation in nature. According to Herodotus, it was 
the custom of the Issedones, a nation of Scythia, vthen 
a father died to a§ einble his relations. They bought 
cattle with thesn, which, being kifled, the flesh was cut 

* Memoir of Sir St urn ford RiFles, b> his Widow, 1830, pp 432 481 

f Mar&den's Sumatra, p SOU 
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m pieces along with teat of the deceased, and ljoth 
being ^rnxed, they commenced eating it. The skull, 
after being well cleaned, was gilded; and was ever a^ter 
used as a sacred cup at the commemorative annual 
festival observed by the son. Other nations of Scythia 
• gilded the inside of the skulls of their enemies, and made 
drinking cups of them : th'e skins were tanned for cloaks ; 
for Herodotus says the tanned human* stem excels all 
pthers vi whiteness and ^rillmncy. * 

According to the Sami'* author, the Massagetes, a 
powerful people inhabiting a legion east of the river 
Ara\es, did not fitf a.certain limit to human life; but 
when any one was advanced in years, all his neighbours 
assembled and killed linn, and with him all his cattle. 

ft 

then cooking the fiedi ,dl together, they feasted on it, ami 
this they deemed the happiest of deaths. One who died 
*ot disease they did not devour, but buried him, thinking 
the greatest public misfortune had befallen him, inas¬ 
much a<j,it was not his lot to be immolated. 

The Padacans, an Indian nation, adopted a similar 
practice. Herodotus says, when any one laboured under 
disease, whether man or woman, the nearest relatives or 
jnost familur friepds killed him , professing, as their 
motive, that it the person vveie wasted by disease his 
flesh would be unfit for food. It was common “to find 
a sick man denying himself to ‘ be ill, but Ins friends 
being of a contrary opinion, killed and feasted upon 
him. Thus also when a woman was ill, her nearest ie- 
latives followed the same practice as the men. Who¬ 
ever attained old age, they al$o killed anil devoured. 
but this heppened to few ; for the generality facing into 
some malady, were put to death. With shine other In¬ 
dians it was the rule not to take life from anything that 
had breathed, if anyone of their number fell sick, he went 
forth to some desert place, and there laid himself down, 
nor did they think more of him, whether dead or sick. 

This considerate attention on die'part of the relatives 
of the sick person might be very amiable. Jts amount is 
simply murdering a man lest he slibuhl die a natural 
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death, and thus prevent hisfectfiving the posthumous 
honour of sepultifre in the stomachs oftiis friends. 

0Yet is a curious fact, that up to the present hour a 
custom still obtains, amongst some tribes of India, much 
resembling that reported by Herodotus to have existed 
there 2.SO0 years ago. It is Btated in Dr. Sj*y*s work 
on India, tjiat it is the custom of a tribe of Goands, who 
reside in the hills of Oomereuntue, to cut the tlyoaj of 
any persoiNof their fainify who is attacked byafiy illnass 
from which there is no ehiftice of recovery. They then 
collect the whole of their relations and friends, and feast 
upon the body. In like majmer* jvhen a person arrives 
at a gieat age, and has Jerome feeble, he is similarly 
operated upon, and the various members of the family 
assemble for the like jiurpose. These people # flo not 
consider cutting the throats of their sick relations or aged 
parents any sin ; but, on the contrary, an act acceptable 
to«their deities, a mercy to their relations, and a blessing 
to their whole race. 1 '* This view of the piou>* tendency 
of murder has been taken by several other eastern na¬ 
tions Jonas Hanway relates that the Mntgrehans held it 
a piece of chanty to murder the the sick when past re- 
co\cry, for by so doing they are fread front their misery 
Amongst the *Batta nation of Sumatra, also, the 
piactice prevails of devouring them relations, when they 
are old or infirm. I?ay, this is sohietimes done by the 
particular desire of the person chiefly concerned, wlio 
invites his near relations to the feast On tins subject. 
Dr teydci* says, "Marsdenconfines their cannibalism to 
two cases,—thatof persons condemned of crimes, and that 
of jinsoneps of war, but tlnpr themselvei^^leclare that 
they frequently eat their own relations, when aged and 
infifm, and *hat not so much to gratify their appetite >as 
to perform a pious ceremony. Thus *■when a man be¬ 
comes infirm and weary of the world, he is said to lftvite 
his own children to eat him, id the season when salt and 
limes are cheapest. He then ascends a tree, round which 
his friends and offspring assemble; and as they shake 

* Modern Iydia, 1837 
E 4 
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the tree, join in a fufieftl dirge, the import of which *&, 
f the season i# come, lha fruit is 'ripe, and it/ 
descend.’ The victim descends, and those that 
nearest and dearest to hftn deprive him of life, ina 
devour his remains m a solemn banquet. This is t«6 
account«f the Battas themselves , 

The following lines frefin an amatory ]>oem, written 
originally in the Sayer verse in which Malay romance 
%re composed, afford a tqiecifnen of*rather* a suspicious * 
kind of rapture : — • 


Her figure like those of a sUtup, or scenic figure. 

Her lorchcfut like tin* new moon m its first ila\ , 

, Her tjthrows sifrved, an l.ur — 1 could i1l\oui her + 

Previously to the conquett of Mexico, the Zem- 
poalljuis offered human saenhees; after which, cutting 
the bodies into portions, they were sold to the people as 
sacred food. The unfortunate beings who were to ‘be 
sacrificed were often previously fed in cages, as we fasten 
poultry in coops. 

To tlfe foregoing sources of cannibalism might b, 
added another, but that its occurrence is so rare as scarcely 
to warrant its admission as such, as it seems rather to 
constitute a disease or madness. The following instance 
•fit is singular, andMreadiul totfontery plate. It was the 
case of a man, aged about thirty, who from his infancy 
experienced a piessiyg necessity to feed on putrid human 
flesh. He used to glide ento the cemeteries, scrape the 
dead from # then graves, cut off tjje flesh, and hide it in 
holes in store for the calls of his disgusting hunger. 
His appetite, however, was moderate as <b quantity. 
This habit lasted for^ twenty ^ears, when he first at¬ 
tempted homicide. §uch is the state to vliich mental 
perversion may 1 educe our unhappy race.* 

It is said that % the eating of human flush, even with 
a vi^w of satisfying the cravings of intense hunger, ge¬ 
nerates in a very short' yme A peculiar ferocity of dis¬ 
position which extinguishes all love of social order and 
discipline. Whether this proceeds from moral or 

* Asiatic* Researches, x 202. + Ibid. p 18& 

t Andral. sec Lancet^ Nu 41)2. 
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physical causes does not appear,^ both views may be de¬ 
fended. That cannibalism should act d&ri mentally on 
the human character, m a moral point of view, liaR pro- 
jbafiility on its side. There ?s something so revolting 
in the idea of converting the stomach ot the living into 
the tomb of the dead ; so’ atrocious in the act of violently 
of tre&cherously dissolving thf connection of a fellow- 
creature with* ail that he holds dear m this worli^j so 
^elfish in tli£ desire of sustaining one's own 4ife by* 
sacrificing that of another who has not aggressed,—that 
even some cannibal nations have a detestation of their 
own offence, (’onsciousof the chary t5r winch it imprints 
on their nature, t^ey dread and distrust each other; 
every osc suspects and is suspected; and this general 
feeling of insecurity destroys the sympathies of huihan 
nature, and resolves society into insulated individuals, 
selfish, cruel, treacherous, and rapacious as the tiger. ® 

Oil the other hand, there are circumstances which 
render it probable that, at least sometimes, th% causes 
which induce this ferocity of character are physical. On 
the emergencies in question, human flesh is generally 
eaten raw; for the circumstances art* such as not to 
admit the use of fire. Now it is known thftt dogs fed • 
on raw meat beconfe moA than ordinarily fierce, and 
this eifybdicnt has often been resorted to with that object 
in view. Analogy wofild therefore^suggest that man 
might be similarly affected by similar treatment, and 
the facts observed correfyond with the suggest Ton. 

It nyiy be the truth that both moral and physical 
causes often concur m the phenomenon. It is shocking to 
think, yet it jnust be admitted as trtie, that a* kind of 1 
unnafural epicifrism is brought into operation, which the 
wretched subject of it il far from being inclined to resist. 

It is the opinion of the Southern Indians about Hudson's 
Bay, says Mr. Heame, that when any*of the tribe hatfe 
been driven to the necessity'of etfting human flesh, they 
become so fund of it that no pm on 10 mf> in thnr com¬ 
pany. And though athey neve? feed on this homd re¬ 
past but when driven, to it necessity, yet those 
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who liave made itoafe shunned, universally detested 
and Sequent* y murdered silly. I“have seen such per¬ 
sons : a smile never graced their countenances, while 
the eye most expressively spoke the dictates of the heart, 
and seemed to say. Why do you despise me for my mis¬ 
fortunes? The period is probably not far distant when 
you may be driven to die like necessity.* The un¬ 
natural relish which the unfortunate person has acquired 
•for human flesh, and tfye consciousness ©f Ins having 
become detestable on that account, may both coincide 
in depraving his character. 

In conclusion/it may be observed that there are 
abundant proofs, ancient and modern^ that men have at all 
times devoured men ; and tfiat in many countrios human 
fleffh was preferred as being a superior quality of food. 
In tiie savage state, before religion, moiahty, or civil¬ 
isation had any influence m refining man’s notions, 
there was nothing to deter linn from a banquet gdnch 
pleased his palate, gratified lus revenge, and saved him 
the trouble of the chase. 

Perhaps the reader may not choose to go the length 
of agreeing with Lord Monboddo, who declares his con¬ 
viction “ that all Rations have at some time or another 
been cannibals ”t Yet as \fe lia\*e positi\e e\ idcnce 
that in so* many parts of Europe, Asia, AflHca, and 
Ameiica, both North and Soutlf, as well as m many of 
the islands scattered over the globe, cannibalism was prac¬ 
tised, thf* universality of the petition can only he denied 
on the grounds of the historical evidence being iyit quite 
complete." Of these interruptions in the concatenation 
of proofs, those persons may avail themselves who are 
anxious to defend tSiei? species from thiS stigma. * 

^ • 

v Order II. Quadrumana. 

* Simitr .— We have now to consider those animals that 
are used as food froiti the order qundi umana , or four- 
handed ; the first family of which Vompnse* the Simice , 
or monkeys, apes, and baboons. Ln tins family we find 

• Hearne’s Journey, p 34 t Origin, Ac of Language, i 209, 
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approximations in various degr^Gs to the human species; 
and in some instances so striking is th«? resemblance, 
thajt on this and other grounds the learned but ec¬ 
centric Lord Monboddo has defended the argument that 
mankind and the simne tribe are descended from the 
same origin. He conceived that the ouran-outJng is of « 
the same species as man ; anthrelying on the statements 
of certain travelers, he believed that there were in the 
world races <*f meip who still retained their tails** Tim 
negroes go a step further: they believe monkeys to be a 
tribe of men who are too la/y to oocupy themselves with 
legitimate industry, and lienee lead ^ vagrant anddishonest 
life. In parts of Ilipdostan tliey have a better repute, ami 
aie gratified with something like divine honours. These 
social animals live in communities, and make themselves 
houses. '1 hey resent injuries, make wai, associate m 
troopr, arm themselves with sticks and stones, and fight • 
desperately When hurt, they moan and cry. Dampier 
says that when he has shot at one, and broken a l§g or an 
arm, he has pitied the poor creature, to see it look at and 
handle the broken limb, and turn it from side to side. 
When pleased they are frolicsome, imitative, and mis¬ 
chievous' they take a deep interest m everything, and. 
their curiosity is ohfrusivetmd impertinent. Tliey evince 
much jJkrental affection. The society of man is greatly 
enjoyed by them, and file beauty ot\)ur ladies is beheld 
by no means with indifference by them. Flmy tells us 
that Mutianus affirmed tie saw apes play at sotne game 
like ehj/ss. The negroes of (iumea are firmly persuaded 
that they can speak, but jefrain from doing so lest they 
should be m^de to work. When Agathocles Undertook * 
his expedition ^nto Higher Africa, tie entered a country 
abounding witji apes, Snd he came to three cities called 
FithecusH;, or thoCitiesof Apes. The apes \flere worshipped 
as gods, and came into the houses, and fook meat and pib- 
visions without disturbance: utioever killed one was 
sure to losm Ins life, hs one who had not veneration for 
the divinities.f According to Herodotus, apes were 

* Orgtn, Ac ol Language, vol i i Died. Sic xx. 3 
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they differently treated by the Gyzantes, a Lybian 
natiop ; the^ abounded m the mountains, and when 
captmed were always eaten. Baboons, the most .dis¬ 
gustingly ugly of the whole family, are nevertheless 
great admirers of beauty, and are subject to the passions 
of both love and jealousy. It is the young and hand, 
some of the females of flur species that become the ob¬ 
jects of the tender passion. Should thh lady, insensible 
f of hef lover s devotion, *dio\C a preference to some human 
admirer, the jealousy of v hn> ugly ri\al is immediately 
excited, and his fury becomes ungovernable. Mi. Pen¬ 
nant relates that a,footman who brought a young girl to 
see* a dog-faced baboon, m order f o tease the annnal, 
“ hissed and hugged her." The baboon, n. a rage, 
caught hold of a (juart pewter vessel, and threw it with 
such foreo and so sure an aim, that had not the man's 
hat and wig lessened the force of the stroke, his scull must 
have been fractured. ** * 

Son e of the sinine have been known to drink wine, 
chew tobacco, and mimic almost any action which they see 
perfoimed by human beings, of the opciations of whom 
they are accurate and attenli\e observers. There is one 
other very striking point of coincidence between the con¬ 
stitution of these animals anddiuman beings— their sus¬ 
ceptibility ftf the sajpie diseases, as measles and small-pox 
Notwithstanding tlnj resembUrue of this family to the 
human species m anatomical structure;* in appearance, 
habits, passions, propensities* and intelligence, some 
nations, tjay Europeans, commit what may lie designated 
an approach to cannibalism, and eat them with some de¬ 
gree of ftjjish. Uy^soyie their flesh is said to have little 
to recommend it, being tough and disagreeable , by others 
it is praised as being well-flavoured and juvey, differences, 
no doubt, attributable to age, climate, and peculiarity of 
taste. The negroes aie veiy fond of monkey-flesh, and 
prefer that of the olTl animal. The mode of cookery 
generally prefenetPis roasting. Don,Plion. Vays that all 
the forests near the river Chagre m Panama are full of 
monkeys of various eizqp, from a foot to a yard, and tf 
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different colours. The flesh of^allns highly valued by 
the negroes, especially that of* the red. ^lowcvgr de¬ 
licate the meat may be, the sight, he says, is enough to 
make the appetite abhor them : for when dead the animal 
is scalded m order to take off the hair : and when cleaned 
it looks perfectly white, and greatly resembles fc child 
of two or thjee yeais of age* when crying. The re¬ 
semblance is shirking to humanity. Yet the scarcity 
of other food in iflauy psflrts of America renders the* 
flesh of these creatures valuable; and not only the ne¬ 
groes, but the creoles, and Europeans themselves, make 
no scruple of eating them.* ^'he fgllowing description 
of the process of cookery ^rid its results is given by 
Jlumboltlt.—‘/The manner of roasting those anthro¬ 
pomorphous animals contributes singularly to rainier 
their appearance disagieeahle in the eyes of civilised 
man. A little grating or lattice of very hard wood is * 
ionnfd, ami laised one foot horn the ground. The 
monkey is skinned and lvnt into a sitting posture, the 
liead generally resting on the arms, which are meagre 
and long ; but sometimes they are crossed behind the 
back. When it is tied on the grating, a very clear fire 
is kindled below. The monkey, enveloped nf smoke and » 
flame, # is broiled and blackened at the same time. ()n 
H*oiug file natives devour the arm or leg flf a masted 
monkey, it is difficult not to bejicve that this habit of 
eating animals that so much resemble man in their phy¬ 
sical organisation has m*a certain degree contributed to 
diminish the.horror of anthropophagy amoqg savages. 
Roasted monkeys, particularly those that have a very 
round head, display a hideous r^serftblance tiy*a child; 
the Europeans, therefore, who are obfiged to feed on qua- 
drumafia, prefer separating the head and thejiaii^s, and 
serve up only the body of the animal. The flesh of 
monkeys is so lean and dry, that M. Bonpland has pre¬ 
served, m his collections at Paris, an aim and hand 
which had been bgoilcd over die fire it Esmeraldi, and no 
smell arises from thtfm after a great number of years.** 

* Vojage to S. America, kl l 
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Amongst t})c American Indians, the animal is killed 
by meins of an arrow bnVenomed with a poison called 
curare, so violent and sucjden in its effects that iinnatv 
diate death ensues from the wound ; yet the flesh is per¬ 
fectly free from ill quality. Indeed, various animals 
that are’used as food are killed with poisoned arrows, 
and eaten with impunity. Gumilla examined a monkey 
lulled by one of these poisoned arrows immediately 
lx*fore :* bhort as the period was, the body Was cold ; the 
heart was surrounded with black coagulated blood. 
The Indian that sjiot the monkey put it down to bed, 
along with the clots* ‘Of Wood. Gumilla was surprised 
to see the Indians eat not o’.dy the flesh, but the blood, 
lor J,his latter contained all the energy of the poison. lie 
piK i*any questions to them on this subject, and was so 
satisfied with their answers that lie ventured to eat the 
liver, which appeared to him as savoury as that of the 
most delicate pig, and from that time always partook of 
their gifme. The poison, he says, is of so singular a kind 
that it may he taken into the mouth, and even swallowed, 
without injury ; provided there is no wound in the 
mouth or gums: its energy is exerted exclusively on the 

mass of the blood and having once entered the circu- 

* *■ # 

lation, it produces instant death.* 

Many cruel and useless experiments were made by 
M. Ilenssant on the nature of a South Ameiican poison 
of a most deadly natuie, much used by the Indians for 
poisoning their arrows; in the course of these, he killed 
rabbits with poisoned weapons, and ate of tS-ieir fltsh, as 
did also several other persons, ribt one of whom perceived 
the least indisposition.* Perhaps this poison may be 
obtained from the same source as^he curare. 

GunwJle.sayf, elsewhere, that some nations of America 
detest yellow' andr black monkeys, but have a decided 
relish for white ones. # Thc flesh of the latter, he says, 
is good food; hut is always tougb, however cooked: 
the liver is accounted a delicate morsekt 

l T 

* lli#t dc 1’Orenoque, in 3 9 + Phil Trant. 1751. 

t llistQirc Ac 1'Orenoque, u. 9. 
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The Chevalier ties Marchais gkfesjhe following account 
of ea’tmg monkeys m»South Arn^rya :—“ Although m ge¬ 
neral the monkeys ape not very fat, their flesh is allowed 
to fie good nourishment, and *ery delicate. The heads 
are made into soup and are served with it. A person 
at first experiences some‘difficulty in accustoming him¬ 
self to see heads which resemble those of little children ; 
but when thi5 repugnance is once conqueied, he finds 
that monkey-goup ia as good as any other." 

Flying Lemur , or Colugo .—In the Pelew Islands 
they eat a kind of animal which psytsfkes of the nature 
both of the bat and the lemur, ft is cufted colugo, or flying 
lemur. # It has an immense expansion of a membrane 
similai to that which constitutes the wings of the bat, rfhd 
it is thus enabled to fly about, although its length from 
the head to the end of the tail measures three feet. It can 
run well as fly , and it climbs trees wuth great facility. 

• 

Vampire Bat .—'Phis animal is so named from the 
propensity which it possesses in common with the fabled 
demon of the same name. It is a gigantic species, some¬ 
times measuring six or seven feet across the* expanded 
wings from tip to tip ; thrde feet is very common. The 
body vlftes from the size of a pullet to that»of a dove. 
He is a lover of blood, sticking it from human beings, 
horses, mules, and asses An insulious destroyer of life, 
he fans bis sleeping victim with his soundlesS wings 
while h£ sucks the vital stream. Well might this dusky, ’ 
hideous creature, seen by/he waking sufferer perched 
upon his hinty and gorging himself* with the^rrimson 
stream^ of life, biggest the idea df It vampire. They 
are found abundantly *m India, Guinea, and New 
Holland. In Madagascar they are as nunfbrous as for¬ 
midable. They have been the plague of* South America* 
and are said to have actually retarded the population of 
some parts of it. Dfin Ulloa says that in Carthagena, 
die capital of the province of the same name, the vampire 

• .Voyage du Chcv des Median, lit 311. 
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bats cover the street^ h K e cloud®; and that as tile’heat 
obliges the people to leave their windows open, the* bats 
enter *and often endanger’life by attacking an) part which 
the) find uncovered.* 

The following arcount is given by Stedman. He Says 
the vampne of Surinam, knowing that a person is m a 
sound slumber, alights iK\ir the feet, whole, while he 
fans with Ins enormous wings, he bites ti piece out of 
file top of the great toe smaller than the head of a pm, and 
suds the blood until he*n^ obliged to disgorge. He then 
begins again, and thus continues sucking and disgorging 
until he is scarcely able to fiy. The sufieiei, howevei, 
h.fs been known to^feep fYuin time tocteimt). Captain 
Stedman was ImnsclMuttcu 7>y one of thc-e creatuies lie 
observed seveial heaps of congealed blood all rouml the 
phicJ lie had lam , and it was the opinion of a surgeon 
* that he had lost twelve or fourteen ounces of blood. He 
measured one of these twits, and found it upwards of 
thirty-two inches fiom tip to tip.t 

It is a smgulai fact ill the history of these creatures 
that they aie very much addicted to indulgence m in¬ 
toxicating liifuois, as palm-juice, wine, & c. , and this 
pioponsity causes their destruction, for they are so over¬ 
come by 1 their potations that they arc then easily taken. 
The depredations of the vampire are not confined to 
Ilian , they attdi k onttle, and bleed them v\ ithout mercy. 

Tins disgusting qua'druped, for such it is, does not 
escape retaliation. In some p»~ts of the world it is not 
only used as food, but is esteemed a very great delicacy. 
They are eaten at Madagascar, on the Maflabar coast, m 
TongataVoo, Malay?, the Isle of Vrhnce, and many other 
places. Concerning th£ quality a$d flavour of this kind 
of flesh accounts differ, some cpjnpanng it to partridge, 
some tu'itTdDk, and some to hare, which in colour it more 
nearly resembles/ The .Abbe de la Cadle says, that m 
the Isle of France the vampire “ is ver) fat during April, 
May, June, July, §nd August; and that thpy boil it m 
their soups to communicate richness and flavour, instead 

• Vojagc lo South America t Narrative, u. 143. 
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of poultry." * This is, no doubt, the bat which De 
Cabral baw about ©ananor, whjfh he say* is as large aa 
a kite, with a headUke that of a fox, and was much tb- 
lislied as food, t The Afnctn negroes reject it with 
horror, and would endure the greatest hunger rather 
than partake of it. 

w 

• # Order III. Bruta. 

The j Sloth) otherwise called^ the Ai, on account of 
its habit of uttering that sound, as if m lamentation or 
supplication, is a most singular creature ; the most help¬ 
less of all quadrupeds on thg grqipTd, ami one of Jhc 
most active in the trees, where its natural residence is, 
and from which it almost neve*r departs. There it 
readily grasps the branches with its claws, and # f>ro- 
grfesscs from tree to tree with an agility that proves how 
greatly misapplied is its name. On the ground it can • 
withtne greatest difficulty scramble over a few yards, a 
very picture of labonous and painful effort; f<» awk¬ 
wardly are its ill-constructed and disproportionate limbs 
fastened to its body. It sleeps bangingfrojn a branch, 
the claws of its hands and feet all grasping it iu a line. 
Its food is the leaves, and even the bark, of Hie trees m . 
which it resides. 5jlb tenacious is this animal ofliJe, that 
long aP&r the removal of the heart, the ljmlJ* will move. 

The flesh of these animals is used as food m the tro- 
pical regions of South America, where alone they are 
found. Mr. Swainson Says, that the only wiltl animal 
he ate in Brazil, wlio&e flesh reminded him t of tender 
boiled mutton, was the sltth. 

, The strcngtlj of the sloth is % vefy great: £dog was* 
held by one of them with equal power and perseverance 
for four days ini til the 'dog died of starv ation j b ut the 
sloth easily survived, for he can endure a fast oP forty 
days. 

The Great 4 nt-eater is another most singular 

* Voyage par M dc la CaiUe, 1763. 
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creature, and a strdqng^nstance of the adaptation of or¬ 
ganisation to Aie modern which the animal is to support 
his existence. The great ant-eater or ant-bear, although 
a powerful animal, is tirrtid and inoffensive; for bela¬ 
bours under defects of conformation which are not com- 
• pensateil by the mere possession of strength. He is 
deficient of teeth ; hut tluyr want, as a means of defence, 
is m some degree supplied by a forimdalfle phalanx of 
flaws, with which he lights «and scratches with despe¬ 
ration when attached: tne*e, however, he only can use 
when lying on ins hack, or sitting, on his haunches. 
His head is the clftef part of Ins construction to be ad¬ 
mired ; it is long, slender* and tapering. His tongue is 
eighteen or twenty inches id length, and is alyiost cy¬ 
lindrical. Below the root of the tongue are two glands 
whiefi secrete a glutinous liquid, with this the tongue 
•is kept continually moist; and the animal can stretch it 
out considerably beyond Ins mouth, although it jis so 
slender*that it is more like a worm than a tongue. He 
first scratches open the ant-hill; then puts in lus long 
clammy tongue ; searches with it on all sides ; and draws 
it out covered with ants, which he swallows. These 
.insects are*his on|y food. lie is, notwithstanding, a 
powerfuFammal, and his stupidity i» fully as surprising 
as lus strength. He does not shun the American 
panther, but hugs him in close Embrace, and fives his 
monstrous claws in th£ panthers sides. In this state 
both lie bn the ground until tlR'y perish; the one be¬ 
cause he cannot help himself, the other because he 
will not, such is Ins obstinacy, and stupidity. 

As tlnl. animal is* six feet long, from thf snout to the 
extremity of the taft, !?may excite wondfcr that so* large 
a creature can support himself oft such (pod. But the 
ant-eaters arc'hot very abundant, while the ants s^arm 
uf those parts of* America where the former are found 
These ants are nearly3ialf an inch long, and exist in 
such extensive societies, that their hills or nefts are often 
five or si£ feet high. « 

The great ant-eater (s made use of as an article of 
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• food by the natives of Brazil,*<iiyana, and Furneaux 
Islands; and by some it is considered eUcellent^ while 
others represent it as indifferent and rank. 


The Pangolin , or Short-tailed Mania, is a kind of 
ant-eater, which, instead of being clad with fur, fc plated • 
over with bright sharp scales, shaped like a muscle-shell, 
which afford mmch better protection on account of their 
hardness. Iji its general mpp^arance it has so«nc re-* 
semblance to a small crocodile*; but, unlike its archetype, 
it is gentle and harmless. The negroes of Africa beat 
it to death with clubs for the sake,its flesh, winch is 
sometimes very fat^md considered by them as a delicacy. 
The construction of its head, tongue, and mouth, re¬ 
sembles that of the great ant-eater; and it subsists uPthe 
same manner on ants. When pursued, it 1 oils itself' up, 
so that nothing but the back and tail are seen. The* 
Danish £pl missionaries m the East Indies (1765), 
describe pangolin which was caught in a #vall at 
Tranquebar. It could not be killed, although struck with 
wooden poles armed with iron, with which rice is 
stamped ; but the blows on the scales brought forth 
sparks of fire from the iron. 11 w?s at hfctt killed by „ 
a stroke under theTxdly lflith an iron hook. *lt is rt- 
markatfle that this little animal is an overmatch for 
an elephant; by twisting itself about its trunk, and 
squeezing it with its body and tail, on the sides of 
which are rows of pointed scales, for a sufficient length 
of turn*, it kjls the elephant.* 

• 

The Earth-Hog .—Of the same family is the Afncah 
ant-eater, commonly called the eart/f-hog, which also feeds 
upon t?he sameansect. *Kolben says, they in some measure 
resemble the hogs of Europe, except that^Jiey are some¬ 
what red, their snouts more pointed, and they Are 
toothless: and he says that theft flesh tastes much like 
that of a wild hqg. The Hottentot* consider their flesh 
excellent, although *it is by some said to have a strong 

* Phit Tran%, 1770. 
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flavour of the acid *of v «nts, derived, of course, ^rom 
their fpod. The dnccUiams made from the earth-hog 
are spoken of m terms of approbation. 

The Armadillo , or Shield-Hog, a curious little 
• animal, * encased in a complete coat of shell armour, is 
an inhabitant of South America. In its manners it is 
gpntje and harmless. They are hunted with trained dogs, 
or dug wit of their burrows. When attacked, this animal 
either lx?takes itself to the vhole in the ground which it 
has already inhabited, or with great celerity makes a 
new one; or, ha vilig,.attained its burrow, it continues 
scratching in the ground and penetrating farther in:* In 
its resistance to tie pulled out, it often holdsc so fast 
that the end of the tail is pulled off. It often escapes 
from its pursue)s by rolling itself up in a hall and 
•throwing itself down any declivity. These animals 
are never seen to drink. The flesh of the aigfcidiMo is 
fat and. delicate. In Buenos Ayres, Brazil, md Gua- 
timala, it is sought after with avidity: the old animal is 
musky and unpleasant, hut the young is considered de¬ 
licious, and similar to sucking pig; Trevoux says it is 
,more delicate. The eight-banded armadillo is superior, 
as food, to the three-handed. ' One df the mne-banded 
armadilloes brought to England, nearly eighty yeifrs ago, 
was the size of a cat, weighed seVen pounds, and fed on 

raw beef and milk.* 

4 

The Rhinoceros contributes its immense body to the 
food of man, and its flesh is esteemed in Asia and Africa. 
It resemhi.es tough pork, but has a musky flavoui. Its 
paws are the chief delicacy, and for these, this large 
creature is often sacrificed. Paterson says, that an the 
country of the Hottentots he partook of rhinoceros-flesh 
which he found good eating, it being very young and 
tender.t The rhmocefos exhibited m Red Lion Square, 
m 1739, was a gentle creature; and, notwithstanding its 
unwieldy shape, was remarkably qcfcve.t 

• Phil Trans 176*. fNarruthe, p U5 t Wnl. Trans 1745 
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The Elephant , of all animffls, * might least be sup¬ 
posed to furnish tolerable food. His gigantic bulls, thick 
impenetrable skin, and the enormous strength of his 
muscles, might lead to a supposition that so firm a fibre 
must be rank and indigestible. Yet various testimonies 
show that this would be an ill-founded conclusion. ‘ 
The hunters of Abyssinia andbther parts of Africa value 
it as a prime delicacy. It is eaten in Sumatra. (An- 
demon.) Ia the fcmgdoitt of, Dahomy it furrflshes it 
favourite repast. The Pholeys, who inhabit some 
countries adjacent to the river Gambia, hunt elephants 
for their ivory and flesh ; jhe latter, as Dr. Mflpre 
informs us, is picserveil^ for food by drying and 
smoking, and will then keep for many months. Kolben 
describes tbe Hottentots’ method of capturing, this 
animal. They sink a pit six or eight feet deep, and co¬ 
ver it with boughs and grass, having previously erected * 
in tlte middle of it a strong pointed stake. The elephants 
having to cross this track in going to the water, *>ne ge¬ 
nerally falls into the trap, ami being pierced by the 
stake, his whole weight rests on it, and the wound, 
assisted by the blows on the head then given him, causes 
his death. His body, afterwards cut in pieces, affords at • 
least a plentiful repast to the captors. They preserve 
what tney do not want for immediate use*by drying. 
Throughout Hindoostan and ^'hma, the flesh of the 
elephant is used as a medicine. It is said that the 
trunk is particularly rfice; and Pliny says, that the 
grisly part of it was m his time highly priced. The 
feet are also valued as a delicacy. 

When tho dephant, which vyis Exhibited £1 London 
in 1826, at Exeter ’Change, was \illed on account of 
his becoming •intractable, two large runjp-steals were 
cut off and broiled. Several persons present, male and 
female, partook of it, and declared it was pleasant me a?.* 

One of the Hindoo Shastrus gives the following di¬ 
rection for selling a wife :—LA him choose a girl 
** who walks like if young elephant/' In Europe, to 

■ Mirror, voI*viJ. 
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compare a lady's gaifcto that of an elephant, would b&con- 
sidereyl a dountful compliment. * 

The Walrus, called also by the several names Morse, 
Waltron, Sea-Horse ( Woodward), an animal somewhat 
• resembling a seal, is hunted for its ivory, oil, and hide. 
Its flesh is of a dark red*colour: it is eaten by the Es¬ 
quimaux, and preferred to that of tlic» small seal. A 
yery large walrus will sometimes weigh 4-000 pounds. 
Its hide, which is an inchuthick, may be used as leather 
for many useful purposes. From one walrus about half 
a ton of oil is obtafinqjde. 

I)r. Richardson says, that a moderate-sized female 
walrus, killed by Captain Carry’s men, weighed 17 36 
pounds. The crew feasted on the heart and bver, which 
they pronounced excellent. The tongue is good when 
< fresh, but becomes oily by keeping. The feet or fins 
are considered delicacies by the Esquimaux. A heart 
weighs ,“ight pounds. 

Manatee (whale-tailed), or Sea-Cow, is a very large 
animal, sometimes measuring nearly thirty feet, the fore- 
jpart of which resembles a seal. It has two fore paws 
or clawed 4 fins; but its hinder parts ar£ destitute of paws, 
concealed or»external ; and the tail is long drill «pr<Sld out. 
It inhabits chiefly the mouths of the gicat rivers of 
America and Africa. It is herbivoious ; and may be 
seen suiihimng, with its head‘above water, cropping 
grass and needs on the shore. They are hornless 
creatures, and do not fear the approach or even touch of 
man, untK they acquire experience of his acts. They 
are an interesting Example of connubial fidelity* and 
attachment: the male has been 1 known*.to follow his 
woundbcPmat^, and to watch beside her remains with 
the most tender solicitude; and if she be killed, he will 
follow her dead body to the place where it is landed, 
and hover about the«spot for several days. The female 
brings forth but one at a birth;*and this with her 


* Ward on tHe Hindoos. In lu5 
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clawed fins she presses to her^bosom, with all thp af- 
fectron of a human being, and suckles at her breast. 
The young one, not insensible ttfher attentions, lifts been 
said to shed tears when taken from its dam. Both 
parents conduct their young along with them wherever 
they go. • • 

The milk of the manatee 1^ rich ; the fat has a fine 
flavour ; and •when exposed to the sun, becomes yellow 
like butter, and is <jften us§d as such. The flesh, vAndi 
resembles beef or veal, is less # a|)t to give way to putres- 
ccncy than these meats. As this animal grazes, and af¬ 
fords milk, butter, and beef, it is no •wonder that it has 
been called the sea-cow. Tlffc cre*\C of Columbus, wlleii 
on the £oast of Mexico, uftd tliu» manatee as food, and 
compared it in taste to veal: others attnbute the* r cal 
flavour to the flesh of the young animal only, aiftl the 
fat they compare to pork. The Indians on the shoiesof. 
the # Carribean sea, consider it excellent food. The 
king of Malaya claims, as a royalty, all the animals of 
this kind taken on the coasts of his dominions. 

The flesh of the Orinoko manatee is wholesome, 
white, and delicate. The tail of the young female is 
said to be particularly nice; but a suckling roasted is 
described as delicious. The flesh of the manatee of other" 
nvers*has been represented as having the flavour of beef; 
the colour being redde/, and the texture coarser. 

Ordcv IV. Fur as. 

Th6 Seal is one of the most singular, interesting, and 
m some countries usefuf of the quadrupeds. , It is five 
or sue feet lefng; and has four ex«eejingly shoA feet, each* 
terminating in toes gild sharp claws. These feet are 
almost concealed under the skin, and th*- tec^ are con¬ 
nected by a membrane; on account of*vhich construction 
they are admirable swimmers, ^nd well calculated for 
the capture of fish, on which the^ subsist. The body 
is thickly*covered with short hair, longer towards the 
tail; and tbe animal has whiskers. It lives chiefly in 

p 9 
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the sea, but sleeps on shore, and basks in the sun.' Its 
head resembles that 1 of a dog, an/1 it has the good- 
natured expression of tfi’at animal. It is an affectionate 
mother, suckling her young with great anxiety, and is 
ever ready to render up her life in its defence. A 
, Beal is 3 playful intelligent animal, and easily tamed 
when young. It then becopies quite domesticated; forms 
attachments to human beings; and lives* in the house 
Withit* protector, occasionally going .into the sea to fish, 
and returning. With tlys excellent disposition seals 
have been found so fierce as to attack men, and place 
their lives in great jeopardy. Capt. Rogers, the cir- 
cuifinavigator, was attacked by one of these at the Gal- 
hpagos islands: it came open-mouthed to lupi, and 
seemed as fierce as a mastiff-dog. The captain defended 
lnmsehf with a pike which he stuck in the amihal's 
•breast: the seal retired and returned, received three 
wounds, and then finally retreated, snarling and shoeing 
his long teeth out of the water. The seal is very te¬ 
nacious of life * it rs, however, easily killed by a stroke 
on the nose. While skinning, a teal has been known 
to turn on and seize the heartless being who subjected 
it to such a«process while still alive. 

Seals are inhabitants of allv parts of the ocean, and 
frequent those shores in great nuiqberB, where nature has 
bestowed her favours with a sparing hand. Without 
this creature, the few sources of precarious subsistence 
open to the inhabitants of tilt? Arctic regions, would be 
dangerously curtailed ; and one of the most abundant, 
certain, add easily attained supplies, not 'only of food 
but of almost every, other necessary, would be with¬ 
drawn frolh nations Uia\ could least afford the loss: To 
the half-famished inhabitants of northern climates, the 
seal ltf bcth^lood and laiment. The flesh, often half 
putnd, is his common diet; the oil his only condiment. 
With the skin he clothes himself, and sews it with the 
sinews. The woodep frame of his canoe is a^so covered 
with the skin. Of the gullet h£ Sometimes makes 
trowsers and bdots. The transparent ^intestines, dried. 
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are used as glass for the wimtowji of his house. The 
dil, beside being used as foodpnd drinl, is burned in 
lamps, the heat and light of which -tend to ddssipale 
the dreariness of the lengthened night, during which 
nature herself seems to Bleep : a young seal yields about 
eight gallons of oil. N<5 part of this useful animal is • 
waste. • 

The taking af seals is therefore the chief occupation 
of these hyperboreans. It* The first seal (says Lord 
Karnes) that a young Greenlander catches is made a 
feast for the family and neighbours. The young 
champion, during the repast^dis^ants upon his address 
m catching the animal; the guests admire his dexterity, 
and extol the flavour of fhe mebt. Their only music 
is a sort of drum, which accompanies a song m jfraise 
of seal-catching." 

According to the accounts of those who have eaten* 
sealVj flesh, that of some species is no despicable food, 
while *tliat of others is far from enticing. Th% meat of 
the female ursine seal, which is the favourite of the 
Kamtschadales, has 'been compared to lamb, being white 
and delicate; the young animal is said to have the 
flavour of a sucking pig. The old male ifrsme seal iq, 
by no means desirable fdbd, being coarse and Nauseous. 
Ther?*are a few spefeies, the quality of which is very 
inferior, the flesh beinfr red and rank. Of the feet of 
the seal a nutritious jelly may "be made. The fat re¬ 
sembles that of muttdh. Anson's men, who at first 
spurned seal/s flesh, at last when tired of fish, conde¬ 
scended to eat it at Juan Fernandez, and* by degrees 
became very fond of it: they compared it* to Iambi 
Captain Roger's men ate them at*the same island, and 
thought them, as godd as English lamb. Sir Francis 
Drake found seals on the coast of Brazil which 'proved 
wholesome food, although not very* palatable. Lbrd 
Anson gives an interesting accdtmt of a species of seal 
which he sails sea-lion (Phoca leonma Lin.). The ship's 
company relished its flesh, and compared it to beef; they 
^prized their tongues and hearts particularly, and pre- 
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ferred them to those o£ bullocks. These unwieldy 
creatures contirn an dnormous quantity of blood ; one 
whose c blood wa$ measured, afforded more than two 
hogsheads. They are sometimes, twenty feet long, ahd 
fifteen in circumference. When the skin is cut, which 
is an inqh thick, a foot of fat must be cut through before 
the lean is reached. One f aniinal yields a butt of oil. 

Seal's flesh was once a favourite in h^igland , at the 
celebrated feast given by Arch bishop, Ncvill there were 
a* number of them served* uj>, along with poipuses. 

The Dog. —The.domestfcated dog is the noblest of all 
quadrupeds. The faithful companion of man, he is 
chief actor and participator m many of his amusements. 
A fiducial servant, he is the fearless defender of his 
inlstei-’s life, and the incorruptible guardian of lus pro- 
,peity. A disinterested purveyor, lie procures food of 
which he does not partake, and pampers his master’s 
appetite,, while he is himself satisfied with the meanest 
fare. Often has lie been the instrument of justice, and 
by lus unerring scent has tiaced out the lurking murderer 
when human perceptions weie inadequate to his de¬ 
tection. IIe is eyes to the blind, and limbs to the lame, 
ills friendship is aidcntand lasting .kindness produces 
in linn a dexotedness of attachment that is notrfound 
m beings of higher pretensions, • and relaxation of lll- 
treatment, is received with gratitude for the present, and 
oblivion of the past. Beside hting a useful friend, he 
is an amusing acquaintance , lnely, aich, and frolicsome 
even to declining years, he seeqjis to enjoy \Vith a Iiearty 
lelish thc/pport wliicjh he creates; and he exults m a 
display of s the education which his doc&ity and intel¬ 
ligence qualified linn to ret cue. -In the^dreary regions 
of the north/vhere the stunted productions of the earth 
refuse sustenance to other animals, he is content; and his 
fleet and firm limbs convey his master, with the swift¬ 
ness of an arrow, across the polar snow. I^is services 
do not end with his life; for his dqad' body contributes 
a feast to those who had reared and protected him. < 
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|n our own quarter of the globe, we contemplate the 
eating of dog's flesh with no sm^ll degree%f repugnance. 
We forget that the most luxurious nation of antiquity 
*di"d not disdain the flesh of fhan's faithful companion. 
The Komans not only ate puppies, but considered them 
food for the gods, and cTeserving of the highcstohonours • 
which the complex art of ihe cook could bestow on 
them, and th'ey" were made into delicate fricassees. Nay, 
this is said, to bt> still oacasionally done in Britain! * 
Hippocrates and Galen teive added the weight of 
their authority to the opinion that dog’s flesh is 
wholesome and nutritious. Iji *the kingdoms of 
Whidaw and Dahomy, the *flesh of dogs is so much 
esteemed that it is sold m % publifc markets ; and m the 
latter country dogs are actually fattened' for the purpose 
of food. The natives of Owhyhee and Otaheite, 
even the better class of them, very much prize this 
kiml of meat; and it was once common amongst the 
comparatively civilised Mexicans. In the. Society 
Islands, dogs were crammed, as poultry with us, for 
the sake of improving their flesh. The Chinese, as 
well as the Cochin Chinese, at this moment, do not lie- 
hold with contempt a nicely cooked dog. China the 
trade of a dog-butcher is common; anil it i^saul, that 
his employment is fully understood and duly appreciated 
by the dogs: the moment one of these personages ap¬ 
pears in the streets of Cantod, where a number of re¬ 
sidences are allotted to them, the rumour spreads amongst 
the dogs, and the butcher is beset by them, and barked 
at on all sides, until li# makes good his retreat. The 
Calmucks, .the mountaineers of «isam, an£ the Ton - 
qumese, amongst their extraordinary predilections, are 
much attached to rotated dogs. The negroes of Guinea 
are great admirers of their flesh, and prefer it to that of 
their cattle: the dogs there are remarkably ugly, affd it 
is curious that the European breed soon degenerate 
there into equaj deformity, and lose their bark, 

Encyclop. g&ncnsiB 
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In ancient times, cjog-f jating was very prevalent.' The 
Carthapnians*practiBed f it ; and Dr. Shaw says, that the 
inhabitants of a district in the eastern province of 
Barbary continued to mdhlge in it. The Canarii, or 
ancient inhabitants of the Canary Isles, received their 
. name frtm earns, a dog ; because they fed on it. The 
people of Manduria, a city of Calabria, were notorious 
dog-eaters. * 

{ Pliny says, that the ancient Romans considered the 
flesh of sucking puppies so pure and fine a meat that 
they sacrificed them to the gods; and at their solemn 
festival suppeis seized them up as food. Young dogs’ 
flesh, he says, was an ordinary dish at those sumptuous 
feasts called AdU tales* Because the dogs which had 
the custody of the capitol did not hark when the Gauls 
scaled'the walls, it was the custom of the Romans to 
crucify some of them annually, and hang them alive 
upon an elder tree, as an example of justice. 

On a kite occasion, the police of London detected a 
man, if such he could be called, in the act of skinning 
a dog alive, for the sake of his hide. He held the dog 
firmly between his knees, while he detached the skin 
from its adhesions. The wretched sufferer, obliged to 
submit to fins diabolical treatment,uttefed no cry; but his 
quivering flesh evinced the torture that he experienced; 
and when he w r as let down, he dragged his miserable 
skin, partly adhering to his body, and partly trailing on 
the floor, in an agony which 'heeds no description. 
Yet the law', whith until lately awarded the punishment 
of death for comparativ ely trivial offences, inflicted on 
this monster a small fine. 

o 

The Wolfj as far as I can discover, is noi U3ed aS food 
by any nation of the globe, except the Laplanders, and 
by them only when compelled by the greatest necessity. 
The wolf devours those *of his own species: if one be 
wounded, the others trill track him by,the scent of his 
blood, and when found his fate is certain. This animal 
has a strong passion for h?iman flesh. 
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The Hyama* a native of the torrid zone, is not inferior 
to the lion and tiger in courage^; in cruelly and rapacity 
he stands unrivalled ; and in indomitable ferocity he is 
paramount. He will attach most animals, and will 
defend himself against all. His whole life is an alter¬ 
nation of starvation and 'gluttony ; and he scarcely looks • 
at any other creature, but with the design of making it 
his prey. Indicative of his dispositions and propensities, 
his head ha^ a downward inclination. With slouching 
gait, sinister look, and fiery eye, he runs along, hts nose 
almost touching the ground, so eager is he m the scent 
of blood. This scent he will pursue Vith the unwearied 
assiduity which hi^ hunger of love of carnage prompts ; 
and once successful in discovering lus ’prey, hungry or 
satiated, no mercy need be expected. As might be Sup¬ 
posed, he docs not spare man : dead or alive he is equally 
acceptable; and if dead, the feast is not the less 1 dished* 
because far advanced in putridity. This foul creature in¬ 
fests the field of battle or the graveyard; scraps away 
the earth, disinters the decaying body, and immediately 
commences his detestable banquet. In time of pestilence 
when burial places are rich in mortal remains, the 
hyaenas are sure to profit by the general calamity. 

Yet with such •propensities to the vilest food, this 
obsceflf animal is used as meat by a few nations of the 
globe. But the Arab! say, that it has the property, 
when taken as food, of causing Stupefaction; a statement 
which may fairly be d«Jubted. In common with other 
hard $nd tough flesh, it may be not easily digestible, 
and it may tlius produce heaviness and drowsiness for 
some time after having been made^use of; anff. probably 
this Is the extent of the injury winch it is capable of 
occasioning. . * 

The Jackal, the foulest of all animals, m form vfry 
much resembles the fox, and lfta the same bushy tail ; 
but m propensities* is scarcely Squalled by the hyena. 
It is said, that theia taste lies in human flesh ; and that 
having once partaken of it, tjiey for ever pursue man 
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living or dead, it beiqg *0 objection if his remains*are 
in the |^st stable of putrefaction. Oommodore Rogge- 
wein says, that the jackals of Ceylon were so greedy 
after human flesh, that fhey tore dead bodies out of 
their graves; and that to prevent this terrific exhumation, 
• a great alone, covering the whole surface of the grove, 
was generally laid over# it when first made. Yet 
familiar as the natives were with this fact* he say® that 
consumptive persons ate themflesh, and sometimes with 
good effect. Baldieus had Already stated the same facts. 
That the practice should be resorted to, and with advan¬ 
tage, would he les^siyrprising in some nervous diseases, 
the influence of nnagmatio*n being the real agent. 

Lieutenant Paterson'says, {fiat a certain tribe of Ilot- 
tentflts use the flesh of *these hideous animals as com¬ 
mon food, and dress themselves m their skins. Hut 
•this is the Jess to be wondered at; for he tells us of 
a Hottentot who, being hungry, stole the shoes of his 
companions, and ate them.* 

The Fox, a rank and disgusting animal while alive, 
is nevertheless sometimes used as food , and is not with- 
out its admirers even in Europe. As every one knows. 
Renard l^fond of grapes , his depredations are notorious, 
and he fattens on lus plunder But he suffers Iff this 
improvement 111 his condition , fbr it is then that he be¬ 
comes fit for the table, itnd falls a sacrifice. 

The Arctic fox, when young, is considered even a 
great delicacy, being white and well flavoured.^ Dr. 
Richardsoif says, that it resembles rabbit in flavour, and 
is equally delicate. , Captain Franklin's party agreed 
with Hearnc T, in cGinfaring the flavoifr of a young 
Arctic fox to that of the American hare, Capt, Lyon 
conceives that it resembles the flesh of a kid ; hut the 
party of Capt. Rods, who were the first to taste them, 
named them lambs, from their resemblance in flavour to 

• 

• Narrative, 116 —150 * 

f 1 Anil, on referring to Hearnc, that he compares its flesh to rabbit in 
taste but Forster says that the American hare is called rabbit at Hud¬ 
son's Bay * 
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very young lamb. Captain Jf C. # Ross sayfc, that they 
constituted one of *the principal luxuries* of th^ table, 
during the expedition of Captain Sir J. Ross, “ and 
■fcrere always reserved for holidays and great* occasions ; 
we ate them boiled, or more frequently, after being 
parboiled, roasted m a pitcli-kettle/' * Hb adds, • 
that the flesh of the old fax is by no means palat¬ 
able ; and tile water it is boiled in becomes so # acrjd 
as to excoriate the mouth and tongue. The average 
weight of the male Arctic fences is seven pounds and a 
quarter ; of the females, five pounds and eleven ounces. 
The Hare 1 ndians, the Greenlanders, &nd the inhabit^pts 
of Bornou eat fox-JBcsh. 

It has been affirmed, tliat the Laplanders, who de¬ 
vour almost every animal within reach, reject the Tox, 
unless when they are pinched by actual famine. Cap¬ 
tain James saw sufficient to convince him that, in the* 
Island of Resolutioh, fox-flesh broiled is used as food. 
A practice of the ancient physicians was to heat a live 
fox in oil, and bring it to a boil. This oil was consi¬ 
dered a remedy of many virtues, and capable of doing 
wonders. ( Serapion .) 

Mr. Hearne says, that the arctic foxes*when they 
find one of their oWn species caught in a trap,' devour it. 
The iflfctliern Indians about Hudson’s Bay do not eat 
the flesh of foxes, wolves, or ravens, unless urged by 
necessity ; for as these people tlo not inter their dead, 
these animals devour thPm, and thus do a great and ge¬ 
neral §prviee. # 

The arctic fox is a vlry different animal from the 
common fo\, m point of cunning The firmer ar£ 
knotfn to stand by while a trap is Daited for them, into 
which«they put their heads immediately.t 

The arctic fox, in its snow-white winter fur, is well 
secured against the intense cold of tfie climate, by fhe 
thickness and length of its liaii^ which is at the same 
time as soft as silk. * 

* Appendix to Second Voyage, 
f I'li»I Trans 17iC 
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%b+ Lion f ~T In this .tfder the ma&gmfr of the forest 
present himself, pre*eigment 18 strength, courage, 
aM ferocity, ‘Possessed of «wh a formidable ctmahin- 
dtioti of qualities, this most terrible, pf allwild beaib^ 
OA he is a state' of nature sunk unawed by experience 

• ^wer of man, may be reduced to a state of 

oftettience, and rendered f^ntle and sufraissife. *Ke is 
cabyageeuB only in funportion ..to dus sdccess ; defeat 
makes him cautious, and reiterated sepulsqs render him 
% a-poward. “ Hi* term is the 1 very model of strength and 
agility ,* in his proportions there is nothing redundant, 
nothing curtailed/ Majestic in -his deportment, he is 
noble in. his disposition ; and if’he is superlative in the 
power of doing harm, he is, unless m lus own defence, 
merciful iu tee use of it. When urged by termne, he 
Will attemih all things, and succeed in most of his at- 
•tempts: he Is thet ternble and irresistible; he will spring 
with an* elastic' hound of overpowering force, seize Ins 
prey, and with a tremendous roar give a death blow 
which seldom leates a necessity for a second. His 
huhger appeased, he retires to the thicket, and is "tem¬ 
porarily divested of his ferocity : he will no longer attack 
ifnless attacked , for he is not crtWl by nature, and he 
slaughter^ no more than is necessary to satisfy the 
cravings of "appetite. lit this ,state of quiescent^, man 
may for the most pait approach him with impunity. 
N* prudent persort, however, would intrude upon his 
privacy, ortry how far such intrusion would be endured; 
the temper of the king of beastffis rather uncertain, and 
he does not always apportion die punishment he inflicts 
to the decree of offence. Kolben says, that if the lion 
neither shakes his rnhnc, nor lashes with his tail, a tra¬ 
veller may pass him in safety. *■ Notwithstanding the 
strength and courage of this huge creature, man readily 
enters the field against him; and four experienced persons 
armed with spears are*almost always sufficient, if they 
possess the necessary dexterity, to encounter him with a 
successful issue. But it is not always m open war that 
the lion falls a victim ; stratagem is much less dangerous, 
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•nd'is i&fte* employed agaiwtlflm, In jnme perts of 
^rka^ theyaed»d*pracdffe4 is dig a deep pit,#nd to 
cove# Its mohth tmer yttofa teAlt^e# of tgeearand reeds. 
Wlhen theToyfe} prtootWff j* ttfa eUt»pp^ tt/of cOom* 
is not difficubto dttpetfclihiiiw ‘ ‘0fw Sb$w 
that the lion iffauppoipd topreyebkflyoh the wAShi# * 
but be adds, that ^ Isttiftr 6ftoh<r*fen& himself with 
such fury, tbit both the combisjauto are found ds&frMd 
drradfuHf mangled» 

f’oarse and tough Ss the fta& of the Hon might b» 
supposed; it affords a meat which ha$ been spoken of hi 
tarrna of high commendation. Tfce ^negroes dffvodtdi 
' with avidity ; and .the refUh’is said t6 he mutual. I9fre 
lion hanpng k a particular f&ichanb for a negro. Thg 
Algerines hunt him and eat his flesh, although their $^ge‘ 
refuse it. By Scrtpe the flesh is compared to venison y 
others discover m it a- resemblance to Veal. 4 It is fyot- 
easy to conceive hod* it can partake of such opposite 
flavours as those of veal'and venison; and it lswnucfc 
more probable ^at* if there be any resemblance, it is to 
the latter only." * ’ . « * 

, *■ 

The Tiger , a beautiful buf ferocious, cnifl, and in¬ 
domitable animal, Vesctaibles ,the lion in none* of his 
noble*fHuts of character, pifd tffees not poBbeSg one re¬ 
deeming quality. His strength enormous : lie easily 
seizes and runs off with a buffalo. With such strength 
and ferocity hi* aggression* upon other animals ar# un¬ 
ceasing. and by no means limited to the object of sup¬ 
plying hi» wants. He slaughters every creature in His 
way that he b can ♦master* and there are fewjthat he 
cannot easily ov&conae; yet he is a Award, and prefers 
au ambuscadp to an (q>6ii attack. When his hunger is 
appeased, he continues his murderous career to gratify 
the malignity of his propensities; and tilood seems to 
jthe chief object of his life, for he literally drinks it with 
avidity. TJie followihg summary oft his character hoa 
been given by Dr. Goldsmith :—“ The tiger iff the only 
animal whose spirit seems untapieable. Neither force 
vol. 11 . a 
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nor constraint^neithef violence nor flattery, can prevail in 
the Teopt on its stubborn nature. The caresses of the 
keeper have no influence on its heart of iron; and time, 
instead of mollifying its ^disposition, only serves to in¬ 
crease its fierceness and malignity. The tiger snaps at 
the haiftl that feeds it, as well" as that by which it is 
chastised: every object seems considered oniy as its proper 
pr^y, which it devours with a look ; and Although con- 
dined tty bars and chains, stiil makes, fruitless efforts, as 
if to show its malignity, when incapable of exerting its 
force." ' 

.With such a Shajacter the tiger is universally ab¬ 
horred. Kolben says, that the death of no wild beast 
occasions such joy in a IIo # ttentot village, as that of a 
tig£r £ He states, that the Hottentots are excessively 
fond of its flesh , and that he himself found it to be most 
* delicious food, and much superior to the finest veal. 
Many persons will, probably without tasting tiger’s flesh, 
feel diumchned to the preference given by Kolben to it 
over veal, but we may judge fiom the passage that 
there is some lcsemblance between the two meats. The 
negroes on the coast of Guinea are exceedingly partial 
to the flesh of the tiger, and banquet on it as often as 
they can. This favour is amply lcturned by the tiger, 
for of all animal food he is said to eat that of nWtfwith 
the gieatest lolisli. Yet the evtraoidinaiy fact has been 
stated that, notwithstanding this predilection, his disgust 
to a person labouring undci sinall-pox is so great, that 
lie will not touch Ins flesh. in Sumatra tiger’s flesh 
is eaten ; but as rats are also eaten, this is less to be won¬ 
dered at, (Audit son.) 

' ■» 

The Leopard very much resembles the tiger, .both m 
appearance and habits. Like the cat, he creeps on his 
ftomach until lie has got so near Ins prej that a bound 
will enable him to pounce on it. This animal is chiefly 
found in Africa. Jts skin is much valued.. There is a 
species called hunting leopards which'the Persians train 
bo admirably, that they^vdl start and take a hare as well 
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as a greyhound^ an^J are as much tinder authority as a 
setting-dog. A kind of deer are ^Iso hunted with*diem. 
There is, at this moment, a remarkably fine hunting 
lcopaid in the menagerie of the duke of Devonshire 
from India, where they are commonly used. • 

The des.li of the leopard is white like veal, and is said 
to Ik* exceedingly palatable. The negroes of Guinea 
take them in pit&lls, and use them as common fijpd. " 

• 

The Cat. — Amongst the eat kind it will be proper to 
take some notice ot the domestic cat, which by some 
nations is eaten without the ltfst dferehsh, and, abating 
all piejudice, npy he delicate food. Several nations ot 
the east,"as the Tonquincse, Kalmucks, &c. make use* of 
them thus , and a traffic is carried on in their fufs in 
other countries, amongst the rest in England and France 
occasionally. About a year since, this subject was inves¬ 
tigated in a London police office. A person who made 
cat-skmnmg his trade, was detected with twenty-nmc 
cat-skins in his possession , and the several implements 
used by bun weie discosered in Ins filthy abode. Jt 
appeared that lie was in the habit of turmng*thc bodies 
of his poor victims tp account as well as tlunr sk«is ; for 
he roat^gd them over thg fire to obtain they fat, and 
after this lie sold tlieir banes. Such was the treatment 
to which tliuj little domestic fawounte, purloined from 
its home, vras subjected # hy this execrable being. If 
there were no purchasers of such articles, obtained as 
they obviously*must he by the worst means,* no such 
trade would exist a t • 

Th$ ludicrdu* insinuations of Le Sage, relative to the 
substitution of cats for#rabbits, are not fictions, for we 
have it*on good authority* that in Pans the bodies of 
cats and dogs are often substituted at* table, for those 
animals whuh they resemble in sye. 

Very different was the tieatinent of the cat m ancient 
Egypt. Ditnlorus*Siculus says they Were worshipped; 
and Herodotus gives an account of the pious care taken 
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of them. He says, that' when a fire happens amongst 
the Egyptians, the fate' of the cats is a matter of pious 
solicitude; for the people* allowing the conflagration to 
‘consume what it may, range themselves so as to take best 
care of the cats ; while these, to the infinite grief of the 
people, slipping aside^or leaping over the heads of their 
protectors, tumble into thh flames. In whatever house a 
cat di^s a natural death, ail the inmates shave their eye¬ 
brows ; but when a dog 'lies*, they shave entirely. Dead 
eats are taken to the sacred asylums at Ilubastis, where 
they are embalnjed and receive sepulture, but dogs 
art buried in the cortsecl^ted repositories of their own 
cities. Cambyses took i'Jusium with an army of cats 
an<j dogs, for the pious Egyptians refused to figlft against 
them divinities. 

The Common Otter is an animal which, infesting the 
banks of jivers, lives chiefly upon fidi, after which it is 
an expert diver. It is a very destructive resident near 
rivulets and fish-ponds, as it seems to give a prelerence 
to the head of the fish, while it leaves the body un¬ 
touched; ipid hence the animal is industi lously destroyed 
wherever met with. Its flesh is ( eaten by the Lap¬ 
lander, the American Indian^, and others, otter 

hus so remarkably fishy a flavour, and spends so much 
of its time in the wafer, that the brotherhood of the 
Carthusian monastery at I >ij op, prohibited from the use 
of animal food, were permitted to eat its flesh on tmiyre 
days, T'r. Goldsmith saw an otter so well trained that, 
at the word of command, it went into a pond, drove the 
fish into % comer, “ndcseizing the large .t, brought U off 
in its mouth to its master. Herodotus says, that otters 
were deemed sacred amongst the Egyptians. 

The Sea Otter is lyi interesting animal, on account of 
its devoted affection to its offspring, and its harmless 
disposition. If deprived of its young, it will pine away, 
and die on the spot where its last attentions were be¬ 
stowed. In general it l is lively and frolicsome, and so 
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affectionate to its own species that they ane said to fold 
their arms round each other and*kiss. The sea-<ftter is 
a large animal, measuring threeor four feet in length, and 
weighing seventy or eighty pounds. When young, its flesh* 
is so delicate as'to be difficultly distinguishable from a 
sucking lamb. It lives upon s^l-ftsh. A sea-otter 
described in the philosophical Transactions, 17f)l>, mea¬ 
sured upwards of four feet from the nose to the extremity 
of the tail; its circumference (for it is nearly the same* 
thickness throughout) was 28 J inches. The fur is silky 
and beautiful. The head is small and somewhat rom- 
pressed; the eyes are small the*whiskers are whi*e, 
strong, ^nd numerous. 

The Marten, an elegant little carnivorous animal, an 
inveterate enemy to cats, and capable of vanquishing the 
wild cat, is, notwithstanding its musky smell, eaten in 
some countries. 

The Weasel, an active, courageous, and ferocious little 
creature, preys on animal food, which, however, it sets 
hut little value on, unless seraiputrescent. Syme species 
are eaten. 

The Skunk, or mephitic weasel of North America, 
has the remarkable property of defending itself when 
attacked, by evolving % smell, so detestable, that no 
animal can endure it. This is diffused for half a mile 
round? Whitever is infected by it acquiree*so perma¬ 
nent a taint, that it is scarcely possible to Remove it» 
Mr. II came kays, that a place wh%re two of nhem had 
been filled, remained still intolerable, after a whole 
winter and spring. 

Yet this disgusting creature has been used as food by 
the native Americans ; and Heajne says that, if properly 
cleaned out, the flesh is not tainted. In order to render 
them endurable, «they are first irritated until the whole 
of this fetid liquor is exhausted; and when killed, the 
secreting glands are immediately cut out. 

a 3 
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The Shfling, or noepliitic weasel of South America, 
inhabits Mexico. When pursued, it evolves so abomi¬ 
nable an odour that even,dogs unwillingly continue the 
t'hase, and are obliged to recover themselves, at intervals, 
by keeping their noses close to the ground; a dog that 
kills one, cannot be £dured in the house for several 
days If one of these repulsive animals be killed in a 
1 wuse, there is danger of absolute suffocation to any one 
bbliged to endure it, and*there are cast's of this kind on 
record. Notwithstanding* this, the flesh of this appo¬ 
sitely named creature is not only eaten, but considered 
good food, and is said to resemble pig. It is absolutely 
necessary that the stifling, as soon af> killed, should be 
sknjfied, and one of the internal parts removed/ 

» 

The Bmr constitutes an article of diet with many 
nations, and even in Europe some parts of it are esteemed. 
The natives of the polar regions, and the lower orders 
of people in Norway and Russia, invariably eat the flesh, 
and think themschcS fortunate when the pursuit of the 
animal is successful. The Kamtschadales flunk it such 
a luxury that, when it is to appear at their' tables, they 
invite company. The paws of the adult brown bear, 
and also tlieiT hams, especially when smoked, a,rp con¬ 
sidered a great delicacy. In autumn the animal, by 
feeding on acorns, is fat* and m its best condition; it is 
then excellent food The flesh in its fresh state has 
been compared to beef; but the meat of the white or 
polar hear .is said to resemble mutton in (taste: tthers 
have represented the polar bear as too strong for food, 
on accourtt of its feeding on fish and sods'. The cubB 
afford nicer meat than the adults. ..The weight of a large 
polar bear was found by captain J. C. Ross to be 1028 
pounds. 

Sir John Ross states # some facts which seem to show, 
that the flesh of the polar beaT is by no means whole- 
some. He says* that several of flies? animals having 
been killed by his people, some of the party, tempted by 
the fine appearance of the meat, made a hearty meal 
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off the first one that was shot? jUl that partook of it 
soon after complained of a violent headach, which with 
some continued two or three days, and was followed by 
the peeling of the skm from the face, hands, and arms. 
On a former occasion, sir J. Ross had witnessed a some¬ 
what simdar occurrence when sir Edward Carry's 
polar journey.; the party havmg Jived for several days 
wholly on bears* flesh, the skin peeled off their feet, legs, 
and arms.* It was thdh attributed rather to this 
quantity than the quality of the meat, and to their 
having beein for some time previously on very qfiort 
allowance of provision. Th^ Esquimaux eat its flqsh 
without experiencing any # such inconvenience: but 
the livfr is always given to the dogs, and that may 
possibly be the noxious part. The case of three suitors 
is on record, who became dangerously ill in consequence 
of eating part of the liver of a .white bear. 

It is a curious fact that, although the Esquimaux eat 
the flesh of the bear without reserve, the Northern In¬ 


dians will not touch it. {Dr. Richardson .) 

Mr. Long mentions the curious fact that a bear's skin, 
freed from the hair and roasted, tastes like york. f 
Mr. Hearne observes, that the flesh of the black hear 


is excellent eating after the middle of July when the 
berrie3 begin to ripen, $nd so continues uiftil January 


and February. But late in .spring, m consequence of 


long fasting, it is poor and dry. In June, he says, it is 
abominable.:}: Although rare in Europe, the black bear 


is common i« the forests of America. 


The Badgtjf is a harmless^ inactive, anjl drowsy 
animal. The hunting of it was formerly a fashionable 
sport "in Britain, hut is now scarcely practised. Its 
hinder legs are sometimes made into hams; but though 
the flesh is fat, its t&Bte is rank. In China, the whflle 
animal is commonly eaten, and*its flesh is sold in the 
butchers’ %hops Pekin, the ChinSse being fond of it.§ 


• Appendix to Second Voyage + Tmv in S America. 
I Journey, 370* • i Bell’* 1'iaveu. 

G 4 
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The Racoon , is^a lively, restless, and inquisitive 
animal, i( extremely fend of sweet things, and strong 
liquors, and will get excessively drunk.” (Pennant*) 
He is said to be an expert fisher for crabs, using his tad 
for the line, and its tip for the bait. When he feels a 
bite , ht jerks his tail with' the crab on the end of it on 
laud, with all the defterdty of a fisherman who bolls for 
$els, and shows little mercy to the offender. 11 is a habit 
rof some of the racoons t£ (lip their food into water previ¬ 
ously to making use of it.« The racoon is eagerly sought 
as jjpod by the negroes and the North American Indian b. 

4 

" * . 

The Glutton is a fierce and voracious quadruped, 
about a yard in length from the nose to the end of the 
tad, with dispropoi tionatcly short legs. By some it is 
considered of the badger kind; by others, of the heat 
kind; and by others it 19 thought to have most relation 
to the weasels. Be this as it may, it is a singular creature, 
and its name is not misapplied. The following account 
has been given of its habits:—On the branch of some 
tree which, from the marks of the teeth and antlers of 
the deer, it judges to he the occasional retreat of that 
animal, it patiently awaits the arrival of its prey. When 
the deer passes under, it darts down on the animal, sticks 
its claws thinly between the shoulders, and remains ob¬ 
stinately fixed, notwithstanding the efforts of the deer, 
by rushing through the thickest woods, to dislodge its 
determined tormentor. The glutton, although part of 
its skin may have been thu6torn off, con termed! y pursues 
his occupation of eating his* way through the neck 
towards ihe blood-vessels. When at length the deer 
falls dead, his tenacious companion lies beside Kim, 
gorged and unable to stir or defemf himself, hut protected 
by ius abominable odour from the encroachment of other 
animals. 

This animal is hunted chiefly fqr its beautiful skin • 
but the Laplanders, “who are by no m^ans over nice iu 
their fancies, make their banquet of its flesh, and their 
profit of its fur. «. 
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The Kangdi oo is an Australia animal, inhabiting the 
west coast of New "Holland, mi^ch used as foot^ and 
having some resemblance to mutton, or, as some say, 
to'common venison. When young, it is a good meat; 
but when old, it is coarse and tough. It grows 
to the weight of 140 pounds. It is a timid ^feature; 
and when alarmed, escapes with a celerity w,hich no grey¬ 
hound can overtake: its motion consists of astonishing 
leaps, seven or eight feet high The weapon of tllfe kan-* 
g&roo is his tail, and with it lie will defend himself from 
the most poweiful dog. This animal begins to disappear 
in Australia, so much has it been pre/ed on as food.. 9 

The Opossum. The flesh" of some of the opossums is 
white and well-tasted. It is extensively used in tlfose 
countries where these animals abound; they are iound 
in America, m India, and in tfie islands of Amboyna • 
and Banda. In some countries their flesh is considered 
a great delicacy, but the flavour varies with the tpecies. 
Some that have been called opossums resemble rabbit m 
taste, others, as those of Cayenne, are like hare; and 
others are best compared to pork. Of this last kind the 
young ones have the flavour of sucking "pig. The 
Molucca opossum fis a delicacy at the tables of tflc great; 
the yoifng ones are reared in the same place‘where they 
keep rabbits. 

The Wombat , an anifhal having a little resemblance 
to a small begr, but gentle and timid in its manners, is 
an Australian quadruped*used as food; but we have no 
accounts of Us flavour or nature. The same nfry be said 
of tile Koala. 

The Hedgehog contributes to the list of aliments of 
some countries, and is sometimes much esteemed, In 
Barbary it was considered a phncely dish, and great 
pains were bestowed on the cookeiy of it. It is eaten 
by the Spaniards during lent. It is also used m Candia 
and Madagascar. Albertus Magnus communicates the 
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important secret that, fr the right eye of this animal be 
fried *n oil, and this oUbe used as an ointment to the hu¬ 
man eye, the person so using it will lie able to see in. the 
dark. Such are the absurdities that once passed current. 

The meat of this creature is represented by travellers 
as tast&l^ss and soft. It lives on insects: it will without 
injury eat 100 canthandes, a quantity that might poison 
forty or fifty men. 


Order V. Glires. 

tr 

The Porcuptnp , no ver inviting animal in appearance, 
is nevertheless said to J)e ar excellent article of diet, and 
is piuch valued in some countries In Labrador, they axe 
numerous and are commonly made use of. The Ame¬ 
rican Indian hunts the Canada porcupine, and in some 
seasons almost depends on it for food: the quills arc to 
him also an object, as they furnish him with an ornament. 
Mr. ifearne says it is delicious eating. They are eaten 
loasted by the Brazilians, the Brazil variety being gene¬ 
rally fat and its flesh white. The negroes of Guinea make 
great use of them. The porcupines, says Kolben, at the 
Cape of Good Hope are often two foet high, and three 
feet long. As they do great mischief m the gardens there, 
they are often kdled in the following manner:—When the 
breach is discovered through which he enters, a musket 
loaded and cocked is placed opposite it. A string tied 
to the trigger is led along the barrel to the muzzle, where 
a carrot or turnip is fixed. The porcupine, by‘taking 
this bait v pulls the trigger and is shot. Their meat is 
white, fat', and bapir*, end is thought to“be very whole¬ 
some. They are sold in the public markets of t Rome. 
Mr. Jesreel Jones says, “ I have eaten porcupine stewed, 
which much resembles camel’s flesh in taste, and that is 
the nearest to beef of qpy thing I know.” 

The Europeans are very fond of* the flesh of the Ca¬ 
nada porcupine; w&en roasted, it tastes exactly like 
sucking-pig.* 

* n ilosophical Transnctions, 1772. 
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'The larger kinds of snake aft great destroyers of por¬ 
cupines ; they defour them, qjm both animals^are de¬ 
stroyed. The snake seizes the porcupine by the hea<k 
‘and sucks it in; the quills,*which were flatted down 
while the body was going in, afterwards become erect, 
run through the snake's body, and kill it. A nfbnstrous • 
snake has been found dead, yith the quijls of the por¬ 
cupine stickihg* through his body.* 

• 

The Guinea-pig , a vcry # pretty little animal, well 
known to most persons, is bred in this country as an or¬ 
nament and sometimes for food. lf» its rnanners.it is 
rather stupid, and docs not possess sufficient intelligence 
to rentier it interesting. A* ftxJf* it is not attractive, and 

is rarely used. • 

• 

The Agouti , a small animal about the size of a rabbity 
somewhat resembling both the squirrel and the rabbit, 
is found chiefly in South America. It holds its food in 
its forepaws like a squirrel. When fat and weft fed, it 
is prized by many persons, notwithstanding its peculiarity 
of taste. It is sometimes roasted like a sucking pig, and 
sometimes as a hare with a pudding m it. # It is rather 
a tough morsel. Agoutis were formerly miych more 
abun^nt than at present. 

The Music Beaver , notwithstanding its strong musky 
flavour, is much relished by the North American 
Indians. Its taste is *said to resemble that of ill-fed 
pork. Mr fc Pennant + says, that the musk # beaver has 
been supposed to owe Its strong flavour of musk tQ 
the use whiphjthe animal makeg ofl the acori& calamus 
or sVeet flag as food. It is observed that the animal 
loses this smell in winter, probably because the plant iB 
not then to be procured. 

The Castor Beaver , the aniirihl which affords the me¬ 
dicine called castyr* has also a strong odour; and not¬ 
withstanding this, it is used as food by the Laplanders, 

• Philosophical Transactions, 1746. t Arctic Zoology. 
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who are happy to procur£ it. They preserve it by taking 
out th«febonefi, and drying and smoking the flesh. 

• Captain Ellis says*, that the flesh of the beaver about 
Hayes's Rivet is very fat and delicious. 

• The teat, a well-known pest, is sometimes eaten as a 
matter of necessity by pen»ons who endure the pains of 
hynger, aiul would at another time shrink from such a 
meal, although by some ijations it is considered not bad 
fare. In 1741, admiral Don Joseph Pi/arro in the ship 
“ Asia," was with his crew reduced to the utmost dis¬ 
tress at sea. Such was the famine that, when one of the 
sailors died, his brother^who^lay in tl.e same hammock 
with the corpse, concealed his death in order that he 
might receive the dead man's allowance of provisions. 
During this period a single rat sold for four dollars. 

* De Lery tells us that, .during lus passage home from 
Brazil to France, the people on board endured a dreadful 
famine. After devouring every thing, even the horn out of 
the lanterns, they thought of catching rats and mice which 
rail about m great numbers famishing w ith hunger. They 
laid traps for them, pursued them, and watched them like 
cats. Whoever caught one valued it more than he would 
an ox upon land ; and two, three, and even four crowns a 
piece were pi id for one The ship '9 barber was so fortunate 
as to catch two at once, ^and a person on board offered 
to clothe him from head to foot at tl>e first port to which 
they might arrive if he gave him one of them. The 
barber, preferring life to dress, did not hesitate to lefuse 
the offer. They boiled the mice without cleaning out 
tile interior. One of tfoe seamen having caught a fat 
rat, cut off the four paws and threw them on the deck. 
Another picked them up, broiled them 011 the coals, and 
ate them, at the same time declaring that, he never had 
foumi tbe wings of a jiartridge so Bavoury. t 

Plmy narrates the instructive fact that when Hannibal 
laid siege to Cassilmtiin, a rat was sold,,withni the town 

* Vny for Diticov of North-wwt Passage 

f Hu>toire il’uu Voyage fait eii la Terre du Br&il, ch xxu. 
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for 200 sesterces: the man wh<t bought it lived, and the 
man who sold it dibd — so rou<$ tor love of gold. 

Jhe repugnance felt by civilised nations, in times of 
prosperity, to rats’ flesh is a prejudice, to overcome 
which a less degree of privation is sufficient than might 
be supposed, as appears by the relations of persorfs whose * 
experience entitled them to give an opinion. In some 
parts of the world, no such prejudice exists; and the rat as 
food is viewed in the same hgh£ as any other quadruped,* 
notwithstanding the shudder which even its presence ex¬ 
cites amongst Europeans, and the repugnance manifested 
to it even by dogs and cats. ft Na^ the rat is in certain 
countries sought after, as well as i ts diminutive prototype, 
the mousse. Rats and mice are amongst the delicacies 
of the natives of Aracan. The people of Asain,.who 
tuke nothing amiss, devour rats and mice in abundance. 
When tlie supply of fish fails, the inhabitants of the * 
Andaman islands are glad to have recourse to the same 
dainties. The Kalmucks, more remarkable for %. good 
disposition than lor nice habits, do not object to a plump 
rat. The children of the celestial empire, who consider 
all nations but their own to be bin banana, are well pleased 
with a dish of rats. The Tonqmnese, second to none 
in the plainness of their palate, eat this food with great 
good-will. The people .of Sumatra also relish it. (An¬ 
derson.) The Bedouins, whpse wretched condition 
makes every kind of fl^sh welcome, consider it no had 
fare. The negroes m Jamaica not only eat rats con 
timore*, but expend on them gome delectable«cookery m 
which molasses is largefy used# The rats ^re there* 
veryjarge; antkso numerous, that tljey sometimes ravage 
and destroy one-twelfth of the produce of the sugar 
plantations. Roggewein says, that in the island of 
Ceylon the tribe Paruaa fed on rats and mice; re¬ 
fused cow’s-beef, deeming that ^cieature sacred, aS the 
Egyptians did. Our polished neighbours, on the ad¬ 
joining pafl-ts of the Continent, do not look upon a nicely' 
cooked water-rat with contempt: and there, as well as 
in seme other countries, it is taten as fasting fare; be¬ 
cause it chiefly hvfea upon frogs and fish. 
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4 We learn from Pliny*that, by the edicts of the Roman 
censom, and principally by one made by M. Seamus 
during his consulship, it was provided that no rats, mice, 
or dormice, should be served up to table at great suppen 
and feasts. The Romans must have been much addicted 
* to this 'luxury, since the interposition of the consular 
authority was necessary to restrict it. 
r The rats do not fail to retort on mankind whenever 
‘they gjfct the opportunity, either feeding on Ins deceased 
remains, or stealing on him during sleep, or taking ad¬ 
vantage of his inability to defend himself. Coroners' in¬ 
quests held on bodies which had remained unvvatehed, ; 
afford continual testimonv of the depredations committed 
on them by rats. Instances have fioquently ocetirredin 
wlncji a rat has gnawed the toes, fingers, or even the 
nose and lips, of a sleeping person. The remarkable case 
• of the unfortunate officer is still recollected, who, having 
descended into a vault under a church, to witness the 
intcimdut ol a friend, and having wandeicd about, was 
unfortunately locked up, and found in some time after 
standing against the wall wuth his sword drawn, still in 
the attitude of defending himself, although t^ead, against 
the assaults of the rats, by which he had been attacked 
and much mutilated. The case of the archbishop of 
Mcntz will*also probably occur to the readei, who, it is 
said, having retreated from the rats to a certain tower on 
an island ot the Rhine, was followed thither by them, 
and at last devouied. These \ eimin have ferocity enohgh 
to attempt any tiling, and do not want fur cunning to 
cairy their disigns into effect. A crowd of persons, some 
time sinci, witnessed with great interest the sagacjtyof 
a rat occupied in a singular way inside the railing of the 
(Jrecn Paik A cat sat amongst some hushes, in so na¬ 
tural a position, that she might have been imagined to 
btf alive. The rat, however, Ljjfcw the truth, and was 
busily occupied m gnawing the jemains of his de¬ 
ceased enemy, uithifl a few yards of the crow\l; but the 
animal knew there was a 1 ailing between. 

9 

* L.nmean Trans, i.i 
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The Mus giganteus, an enormous rat, in shape very 
similar to the common one, has beqn described by General 
Hasdwicke.* He says it is fouled in many places on the 
coast of Coromandel, m Mysore, and in several parts of 
Bengal. It is a native of (he EastHndies. The lowest 
caste of Hindoos eat the flesh of this rat, m preference to 
that of any other species. Captain Hardwire s specimen 
was a female, and weighed two pounds, eleven ounces, 
and a half. Its length from^thejiosc to the extrenfity of 
the tail, was twenty-six inches, of which the tail mea¬ 
sured thirteen. The male grows to the weight of three 
pounds and upwards. It is a most jmscluevous animal: 
it attacks poultry; Ks bite is uangerous. and sometimes 
produces*hydrophobia. 

The Labrador Rat is common m Barbary; anfl in 
that country is considered very g;ood eating. 

The Prrchal Rat is abundant m India, and there con¬ 
tributes to the food of the inhabitants. * 

The Lem n us Rat , although commonly supposed to be 
poisonous, is proved to be not so by the abundant use 
made of it by the Laplanders. In the taste 6f its flesh 
it resembles the sqifirrel, 

w 

The Musk-rat is in tdiape very like a common rat. 
According to Hearnc it is good eating when nicely singed, 
scalded and boiled. 

The*./ avgn • Cavy (Mus leporinus Lin.), .notwith¬ 
standing its name, is notlound m Java ; but inhabits 
Surinam and th% wanner parts o^Sqfth Amenta. It is 
commonly used as food^; its flesh is white although dry. 
The spotted cavy (Mus paoa Lin.) inhaPts Brazil and 
Guiana. It is fat, and is esteemed m Brazil a great de¬ 
licacy. Mr. Stcdman says, that m Surinam nothing cafi 
be better eatmg. It grunts like a pig. The Maryland 
marmot (Mus violate Lin.) about life size of a rabbit is 
well flavoured and tasteB like pig. * 

* Lmnccan !>. n An. .306 
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* The Mo use. —M ice*are of course not scrupled where 
rats are fed on, which is not to fie wondered at when 
the greater cleanliness # of their habits and feeding is 
considered. Mice thoroughly roasted were prescribed by 
Dioscorides to lie enten as a medicnie. They are r.Ot 
only used as food, but as a condiment for other food. 

m 

Mouse sauce* and the preparation of it, have been de¬ 
scribed by M. Caille who was actually a willing partaker 
•of a village in Centra? Africa called Cacoron: it is 
common round the whole* country. For the benefit of 
those who may be anxious about the proper mode of 
preparing this 4 ?ric*n dejicacy, an extract shall be here 
given. M. R‘*iv('aill^«|iy^ # , f * As 4 had ilot yet break- 

• fasted, I went to a Bam bar a woman, who was pounding 
boil'd yams; I bought some from her for a few glass 
heads, and she gave me separately, in a small p 6 t, some 
goj/ifH) mure. On dipping my yams mtp this sauce, I 
discovered, to my great mortrfi cation, some little paws, 

-and iihmedlately ascertained that the sauce was made of 
mice , however I was hungry, and I continued my meal, 
though I must confess not without some feelings of dis¬ 
gust. Jii the evening, I saw many women chopping 
mice to make sauce for their suppers. I obseived that 
they gut the animals , and without taking the trouble of 
skinning them, merely draw tlu?m across the fire to singe 
oft* the hair, thus prt^iared, they lay them in a corner 
ot t,he hut, .and it is not uinisiyil to keep them there for 
seven or eight days before they are cooked.” Perjfyaps 
tile flavour of the sauce was^rendered pwjuant to ihore 

# senses tlpin one by this delay. 

According to the mouse isjwtscssed of t]ie gift 

of foresight or^prophecy; for wlyrn an old house is about 
to fall, the mile, lie says, are sure to leave it • This ab¬ 
surdity ill still a popular notjoq, 

* 1 « * 

The 7 is eaten by the Laplanders, although it is 

soi£ to ^ such bail' food that even **lngs and cats refuse 
it. They arc larger than dormice, and are exceed - 

• Travels through Central Africa, 1 . 3ti8 
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Jngljr destructive creatures, owinfc to their vast numbcia, 
and their acting iivtoncert. 

The Marmot , a winter sleeper, it generally well co¬ 
vered with fat, and sometimes weighs twenty pounds. 
Its flesh, however, has a rank smell, particularly Ih sum¬ 
mer, which renders it disagreeable food; yet it is eaten by 
the inhabitants of the Alps, where these animals abound. 
It is, however, considered 4m wholesome. The BobaJt, 
marmot has a flavour of hare, but is rank. 


The Squirrel , a lively, pretty, and cleflnly little animal, 
aflbrds a white, ten^ei meat, Much ib much relished l!y 
some nations. It is much lAeuTn North America, and 
II oar no say s that it is good eating there, although beldom 
fat. The Swedes and Norwegians also prize it. The 
Laplanders eat it; but they do not prefer it to the leming. 
It is said that bquirrols, if obstructed by rivers during 
their migrations, will each commit itself to a piece of 
the bark of a tree, when the whole fleet set sail. During 
these voyages they are sometimes shipwrecked , and after 
this misfortune, the Laplanders make j^Hir harvest of 
them, eatmg their flesh and selling theft- skmM. 

Squirrels are common m the woods of England, and 
are eater?, not merely hy the lower orders, bu*.* by many 
who consider their flesh a delicacy. In Ireland there 
are none of these animals. 


he Dormouse (Jormiens mils') is still, and always 
has beeh, considered a delicacy, even amongst’ civilised 
nations. We learn from Varro that the Romans had 
places.called Gli?aria for preserving dormice; Snd from 
Martial's epigram * we.fim^that they vf^re thought a 
great delicacy in the wild state. In the southern parts 
of Italy, where the dormice are abundant, they an* 
smoked out of the nests which they build jgi trees, and 
are prized as a dainty. They are active, pretty, clean- 
feedmg htd£ animds, and seem intermediate between 
# and squirrels. 

* Lib. iil 5al 
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The Jerboa, or Jerbiiah, is 3 small animal about the 
size o^the common Barrel, and \efy like the kangaroo, 
having hind legs exceedingly long compared with, its 
fore-paws. About Babylon, and in Arabia, they are 
abundant, are eaten by the inhabitants, and considered 
delicio&s. 

The Hare was much esteemed as food by the Romans, 
•as it i's at present amongst most nations of the world who 
possess it. Alexander Seyerus was an unbounded ad- 
imrerof it. Yet in Britain, .where it is now such a fa¬ 
vourite, it was inThoge distant ages prohibited, along with 
the goose and pullets, a if unlawful /food ; such at least 
is the report of Julius"*!* 1 'cesar : yet they were rbred for 
pleasure. The opinion of Galen on hares' flesh was, that 
it produces melancholy. Pliny, however, gives a very 
different account, for he says that a meal of it makes a 
person look fair and beautiful for a week afterwards; a 
notion probably about as well founded as Galen’s. Pliny 
ridicules an idea of his ancestors, that a deaf hare will 
sooner fatten, when duly fed, than one that has his 
hearing. Yet the tiling is possible; for, as the hare is 
not only cftie of the most timorous of all animals, but has 
perliaprf moie cause of fear than any‘other, its constant 
alarms miry keep it more lean than one which, by being 
deaf, leads a life less disturbed? 

In Peru, and at tlfe Cape of Good Hope, the flesh 
of this animal is white like a rabbit’s: mother places, it 
is of a very dark colour. Confinement, howex^r good 
the feeding may at the same *time be, always injures the 
flavour £and those inhabiting mountains ^re superior to 
those living m loWgrounds. In the London indrkets, 
hares are sometimes founH which weigh so much as 
eleven or twelve pounds. 

0 The flesh of the polar hare is whitish, and has a good 
flavour. The varying hare is insipid The flesh of 
the American 'hare is more brown^ like that of the 
common hare; and Ilearne says that in August they, 
are good eating. The qprthern Indians eat the contents 
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of its stomach. The full-grown%ares, killed in Melville 
peninsula, weighed ’about seven *pbunds; and Captain 
Sabine states that the largest filled on Melville Island 
did not reach nine pounds. Ilearne says that in his 
time they were killed near Churchill river w|ighing 
fourteen or fifteen pounds. The average of the American 
hares is about four pounds.* • • 

Hares, as well as birds, are bewildered by light: on a 
late occasion, no less than sPveij were killed on the rad-i 
way between Stockton and •Darlington They were 
thought to be dazzled by the light of th^fire of the steam 
engine, and thus entangled in tjie wheels. Several others 
were also destroyed} but wer^ ijjutilatcd, and lendered 
unfit for*the table. + 

Hares aTe only fit to be sent to table when they, are 
young. In order to judge of this, feel the first joint of 
the fore claw : if you find a small nut, the animal is still 
young. Should this nut have disappeared, turn the claw 
sideways,'and if the joint cracks, that is a sign "of its 
being still tender. ( Utle ) Or if the ears feel tender and 
phahle, and the claws smooth and sharp, the hare was 
young (Dolby ) It is not fit for the table immediately 
after being killed: by being kept a few days the flesh 
becomes tender, but"dark coloured, and rather unpleasant 
to the eye. # 

• 

The Rabbit affords a meat more white and less savoury 
than that of the hare. It is still whiter and milder when 
fed in the tam** state ; and also becomes larger and fatter 
than when in a state of nature. They have begn some¬ 
times fed in coup%to such a sizeas t# wgigh fifteei? pounds, . 
and, as some feedeis affijm, twenty. The last mentioned 
weight vfras attained by a regular diet of cabbage leaves 
and oats, occasionally varied with barley meal. A doe t 
when suckling, will drink milk. Tame rabbits are best 
for the table at three ninths old; but, if well fed, will not 
be too old at eighteen months. Whether a wild rabbit 
is of the proper age for the table may be ascertained by 

• J’arrj’s Second Voyage. " t Sunderland Herald. 
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breaking the jaw between the thumb anti finger : if it is 
old, ityreBists the pressure. Or by feeling in the joint of 
the paw for a little nut : r if it is gone, the rabbit is old. 
( Ude.) As to whether the tame or the wild rabbit is 
better meat opinions differ : I believe there is not much 
doubt tiiat the former are more delicate and fat, although 
they have less firmuess end flavour: M. Ude’s opinion 
iy tiiat tame rabbits have no taste but that of cabbage. 
jfTaine rabbits may be always kept in a state fit for the 
table, but wild ones in good condition are procurable at 
particular seasons only. The wild rabbit is generally 
faster than the wild Jiare, perhaps because it leads com¬ 
paratively a tranquil Lit Spam was*onrc so overrun by 
rabbits, that ferrets, their natural enemies, were intro¬ 
duced from Africa to destroy them. 

Order VI. Pkcora. 

The Camel has been called “ the ship of the desert,” 
a designation which by no means expresses the extent 
of the services of an animal that in such a variety of 
ways conduces to the welfare of man. Patient and per¬ 
severing, it bends its humble knee to leceive the burden 
on its willing back winch is lo be transported over re¬ 
gions wiiere its more aspuing competitor, the liorse, dare 
not vcntuie himself with any chance of surviving the 
journey. Ill fed and parched with thirst, it freely gives 
its pleasant and wholesome milk under circumstances 
that would render the cow useless. Its hair affords a 
comfortable clothing, and its flesh a wholesome sus¬ 
tenance. It is, in fine, the cbw, sheep, and horse com¬ 
bined iiioone animal, to the Arabian. t , 

The flesh of the 1 camel is excellent meat, and is used 
by the Arabians, Tartars, and many other "nations. 
There ib a public market at Scnnaar at which it is sold. In 
this last country it is the practice to eat the liver and 
some other parts raw/ The flesh of the young camel is 
said to be as delicate as veal. The dromedary also affords 
a meat that is much prized m the countries where it re¬ 
sides. 
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A 

The Lrtroa.—The graceful and gentle lama, the 
camel of the western hemisphere* ifc a beast of burden 
in §outh America, and is also jnuch valued as fowl, its 
meat most resembling mutton. It inhabits the highest 
mountains. The Vicuna, a quadruped much resembling 
the lama, also affords a wholesome food, and is satd to be 
a principal article of sustenancewmongst the # Patagomans. 

• 

The Rcmdfrr .—Tn the •norduru parts of Eh rope,* 
Asia, and America, the reindaer fulfils the duties of all 
our useful domestic animals. Strong, active, and willing, 
it flies with the ‘•ledge over the stuuvs and frozen lakos, 
with the fleetness and perseverance of the horse. Con¬ 
tented with the scanty herbage of a frozen region, it 
nevertheless furnishes excellent milk and cheese; ^ts 
flesh bears comparison with the best meats' its skin, 
sew’ecLwith its own sinews, affinds clothing liest suited * 
for tne severity of the climate. From its horns i£ made 
glue; and from its bones various domestic instruments. 
Its services are confined to those who most stand in need 
of them, for the reindeer will not live in the temperate 
regions of the globe, and it is found almost exclusively 
in those inhospitable climates which without it would 
be nearly uninhabitable, as Lapland, Snitzbergen, 
Kamtscnatka, Siberia, ai\fl the whole of North America. 

J>r. Richardson says that whep the reindeer is m good 
condition, it is equal, if jiot superior, in flavour to the 
finest English venison.* Captain J (\ Ross declares that 
the meat of the reindeer^ killed m August has several 
inches thick of fat on the haunches, and is then equal 
to thp finest * English venison ; Jiu^'it is moft tasteless, 
and insipid when in pqor condition. 

The length of this animal from the nose to the in¬ 
sertion of the tail is seventy inches; and its height at 
the fore shoulder is fifty-one inches. The contents of 
its stomach are considered a great delicacy by the inha¬ 
bitants of die arctic regions, as has been already described 
fully. 

Appendix to Farrv’»*Sccond Voyage. 
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The Moose and the'/HA are the largest of the deer 
tribe «they inhabit tluj, forests of liorthern Europe ami 
America, and until lately were considered the same 
animal. 41 They are both excellent venison. The 
carcase of a moose-deer often weighs upwards of half a 
ton: its flesh is nutritious, but more substantial than 
common veqison; and nt will bear salting. It is a 
gentle, peaceable, and easily tamed animal, and so timid, 
• that in North America, as*veare informed by Hearne, 
it is often killed by women or bojs. He sajs the 
flesh is good, although the grain is coarser, and the fibre 
much more tough, thgn that of any other kind of venison. 
The nose is most excellent, but by no means so fat and 
delicate as that of the common deer. It is a remarkable 
fact that the livers are never sound. The moose is 
hunted by the Indians, but being over heated, its flesh 
is then soft and clammy, and far from being well tasted.f 
The weight of one of the Noith American®elks, 
as determined by Mackenzie, was 250 pounds. The 
flesh of tlie elks of^hc Cape of flood Hope is compared 
by Kolben to good beef in flavour. 

The Staff, or Red-deer, or Hart, is found in the 
temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and America, and 
thrives well where the reindeer will not live. The lace 
is fast diminishing in (ireat Britain, although still found 
in parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. It is strong 
and fleet, and of a noble and majestic mien. As venison, 
it ranks lower than the fallow-deer : the njeat of the hind 
is preferable to that of the stag ; and that of the fawn is 
superior Vo either. ‘The stag has not arrived at perfection 
until it is four or five years old: it is best m August, 
and worst m the too succeeding*months, oil account of 
obvious causes. These animals are not always of so timid 
a* character as has been attributed to them. There is at 
this moment one of thlm in the deer park of the marquis 
of Breadalbane which lately attacked^ a horse, struck his 
enormous antlers into his chest, severed the jugular vein, 

* Swainson, Cabinet ^Cyclopedia. f Journey. 
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and "killed him. This is the s^ond horse killed by the 
same deer. 

The Roebuck has been lonjf extinct in England, but 
is still found in the highlands of Scotland. It is also 
found generally throughout continental Europe and 
some parts of Asia. In Louisiana the roebuck was once 
very common, and was larger than those oT Europe: its 
flesh has been compared m«flavour to mutton. • , 

*• 

The Fallow-deer abounds m almost all parts of Europe, 
except in the cold regions of the liortll, where its place 
is supplied by thti reindeer. * It is best in season in 
August * for after this it btcofhes lean and rank. Its 
flesh is the best venison of all the deer kind ; and is in 
its prune at three years old, or, as some say, at four. It 
is much smaller than the stag. The Virginian fallow- 
deer’Is the same in size as the English, but its flesh is 
far inferior. It is peculiar to America; and the Indians 
dry it for winter provisions. 

In general it may be observed that deer venison is 
wholesome food, but it disagrees with some. The colour 
of it when roasted is darker both outside andanside than 
that of butchers' meat. Its gram most resemble* that of 
muttonj hut its taste is different from that of tvery thing 
else, and in my opinion the peculiar flavour of the breast 
of a goose is slightly discoverable m it. It is certainly 
more sapid than any butchers’ meat, and is even strong. 
Mr. Dolby sa^s the choice of venison should be regu¬ 
lated by the appearance* of the fat, which *when the 
venison is youn^ looks clear, thick, «md close** 

Tk e»Antelopes are a*very numerous tribe of animals, 
varying in size from the dimensions of a small cat, nay of 
a rat, to the comparatively gigantic dimensions of the stag 
or elk. It would be in vam, m a work like the present, 
to attempt,to give any sketch that could prove interesting 
of the numerous sftecies of this ammaL It will suffice 
to say that their flesh m general is esteemed excellent 
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venison, and is eagerly fibught. The royal antelope, little 
larger # in the body tlym a rat, is orb of the most deli¬ 
cately formed and beautiiul creatures ut existence. Jtd 
appearance is that of a stag in miniature. Such is ltd 
activity that it is capable of leaping teu or twelve tnneal 
its own length. It abounds m Guinea, and its flesh 
esteemed a gruit delicacy.. They arc never &een in this 
country, as they cannot bear the change of climates 
r’l'he < tin r extreme of si/cvis found in the south of 
Africa, and sometimes wiu$hs nearly half a ton. 

The Uoshmans, a tribe of Hottentots, the ugliest and 
most ferocious Of all the savage races of the world, 
kill antelopes both by poisoning the waters where they 
drink, and by shooting'at *inem with poisoned.arrows. 
Tbe flesh is, however, not affected by tilt poison , it is 
still good food, as is gent rally the case with other animals 
• killed by these vegetable poisons. They use the precau¬ 
tion of cutting out the wounded part, when the poisoned 
arrow <has bteti used. 

'Jilt flesh of the antelope killed in the chase ib more 
prized than th^ of the same animal when house-fed, 
that of some species has the flavour of common venison, 

anil that os others pai takes more of the taste of ox lieef. 

« 

The NaLghfiu, a native of India, is an anun.il of the 
antelope kind, partaking also of the character of the ox 
and deer , it-, lit ad and neck resembling one, and its legs 
the other. Its flesh is considered excellent food 

The Chamon very much resembles a goat, and is much 
about the; same sue. it is one of the most timid, 
watchful, anel keen-scented of all animals, and hence the 
hunting of (Jwm is a distinct and difficult an, it is also 
laborious and d&ngerouB, and can only be followed by 
persons of robust constitution. The chamois is more 
generally killed with the rifles ^nd none but good marks¬ 
men need engag&ui the pundit, as this wary animal will 
not permit himself to be appibacTfcd to a»y short distance. 
Amongst the glaciers of £he Alps, the hunter, clad in an 
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outside white shirt, to render hiftiself less distinguishable 
from the snow, cautiously creepy fcrwftftl, hiding him¬ 
self behind every projecting qjass of ice, until within 
shot. He fires ; perhaps the game falls ; a shout of ex¬ 
ultation announces his triumph ; he seizes the carcase, 
embowels it, and as a preventive of giddiness, a dangerous 
contingency in these fearful spots, perhaps t^kes a draught 
of the warm blood. This is often a toilsome and daiv- 
gerous pursuit, owing to the shyness of the chamots/and* 
the precipitous nature of theqilace. 

The flesh of the chamois is esteemed good food; when 
of a middle size, it weighs fifty or.seventy pounds, ayd 
yields perhaps sevw pounds. Init sometimes so much-as 
twelve, of fat, which is muen harder And better than that 
of a common goat. The Swiss hunters cut the animal 
into pieces, and ‘•alt or smoke them. The skin is well- 
known under the name of rhayiois or shammy leather. 
It not un frequently happens that the hunter, as well as 
the chamois, meets with his death, owing to the st^piiess 
and icy smoothness of the place, and the tumbling down 
of masses of rock. The huntsman, his father, and his 
grandfather have been known to have fallen successive 
victims to this most dangerous sport. * 

The m Domrtsiic Gnat not much prized fdr its rpeat 
in Britain; and although that of the kid is delicate and 
nutritious, it is not very sapid. In other parts of^hc 
world, goats’ flesh is excellent food: in Dahomy,- a 
kingdom of A/riea, it is esteemed equal to mytton : the 
goats of the island of Fernandez were compared by Byron 
to the best English venison. says that the goats 

of the Cape are of a fine blue colour with blue beards, and 
are of the size of an European hart; their flesh is well- 
tasted, although seldom fat. They have also a goat 
speckled with white and brown, the flesh of which his 
the taste of venison.. 

No amnia], making allowance for its small size, fives 
a greater abundance of milk than the goat, and in rich¬ 
ness it bears comparison with any other. 
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Plmv says that goals’ blood, if swallowed, niakes 
people pale ; and tliafc JDrusus, a lloifian tnbune, drank it 
when he intended to charge Q. Ciepio, his enemy, with 
giving him poison. It was affirmed by Archelaus, a 
Greek naturalist, that goats breathe through their ears 
instead'of their nostrils. Such were the ancient wonders 
of this aniinqj. 

• 

• ThP Sheep is an animal of which little need be said: 
its vast importance to maji, both for food and various 
comforts, has rendered the introduction of it into all parts 
of the lvorld an object of persevering attention. There 
is scarcely a part of its bo<ly that is not turned to use: its 
flesh, wool, skin, blood,intestines, bones, hoofs, and horns, 
are all converted to the account of man. 

The sheep is in its best condition, asfood, when five years 
‘ old—an age which it is almost never allowed to attain un¬ 
less when intended for the private use of the owner, and 
not for market. It is then sapid, full-flavoured, and firm, 
without being tough ; and the fat has become hard. At 
three years old, as commonly procured from the butcher, 
it is well-tasted, but is by no means comparable to that of 
five years. 1 If younger than three years it is deficient in 
flavoui, and its flesh is pale. Meat fucli is halt mutton 
and half lamb is very unpalatable food. M tide says. 

Always choose mutton of a dark colour, and inaTble- 
like." 

It is the common practice London to allow the 
hind quarter or leg to hang in winter for 4 several weeks, 
or m summer as long as it can he kept without a taint, 
and by efanie persons §ven a day or t\p longer. The 
object of this is to render the meat tender. A dis¬ 
agreeable dark colour is thus occasioned ; and such meat 
retains an appearance of rawness when it is only rare. 
Such meat answers for roasting; but if boiled it acquires 
an unpleasant brownish colour. t 

Wedder mutton is the best; but^the mutton of the 
ewe that has never had a lamb is very good. 

This animal in some parts of the world is distinguished 
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by ' a remarkable peculiarity.® Herodotus is the first 
writer that notice* it: he says, Arabia produces two 
kinds of sheep nowhere else to be found: one species 
have tails not less than three cubits long, which if suf¬ 
fered to trail on the ground would be so bruised as to 
ulcerate; but to remedy this inconvenience every shepherd 
is obliged to construct carriages upon which he binds the 
tail of the sheep: so eu j ry sheep's tad keeps its changt. 
The other species of shqep have broad tails, liven an 
much as a cubit wide." At^Re (’ape of Good Hope the 
sheep of the present day have similar long tails, and the 
same expedient of a wheel carriage to'support them flnd 
follow them is made use of? Such sheep arc in feet 
common in various parts of ATnca and Asia. Some of 
the Adel sheep have tails weighing twenty-five pounds ; 
the tail of the Tartar sheep often weighs thirty pounds, 
and that of the Cape sheep sometimes fifty. Tins tail* 
consists chiefly of a solid fat uhich m flavour I)r Shaw 
compares to marrow . it is esteemed a great delicacy, and 
is in fact the nicest pait of the sheep; for Dr. Shaw 
says the flesh is interior to that of the smail-tailcd 
sheep. 

Domestic this animal no descriptiifn is ne- 

cessarf; its aspect, habits, manners, and the taste of 
its flesh are subjects of daily experience. In London 
alone no less than 3fi0,000 ot'them, between oxen and 
calves, are annually con&imcd, or, perhaps more exactly, 
1000 every c^iy. 

The flesh of the ox (60s exsectus') is more tender, 
sapid, and nutritious than that # of the cow. /It is com-, 
monly supposed to be in perfection at the age of four 
years. ‘This may be tftie with regard to beef for present 
use ; but if for salting, the truth is not so certain. The 
philosopher Boyle says, “ Butchers in several countries 
observe that although a bullock^inder four or five years 
old he good to eat soon after it is killed, yet if salted 
and kept long, it will thereby be fretted and good for 
little." . 
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The abominable pracfece of bull-baiting was once en¬ 
joined by law m order to make the l flesh tender; for it 
is known to have this effect, in a slight degree. But 
this is an unnecessary cruelty, for the desired end can 
lie attained more effectually by other means, not neces¬ 
sary to be further alluded to here. Bull beef is natu¬ 
rally coarse and tough: its use is at present chiefly 
confined to the making of sausages. 

. It vyas an opinion of the ancients, that bulls’ blood is 
a poison. Pliny affirms this, and says that the physician 
Agathocles prescribed the juice of white sow-thistle as 
an antidote to it.* TJie antidote was no doubt infallible 
where the poison was imaginary. Iieiodotus says that 
Psammenitus king of Egyjft was condemned by t'am- 
bysos king of Persia to be poisoned for inciting the 
Egyptians to revolt Bull’s blood was the mortal 
* draught selected ; and Psammenitus, having swallowed 
his dose, immediately died. It is very probable that 
(’ambyses added a little of something else to the blood, 
to make his work more certain 

According to the same historian, the cow was wor¬ 
shipped by the Egyptians with more profound reverence 
than any other kind of cattle. It is still reverenced 
by the Hindoos, and to use its flesh, 4 or even the water 
in which <h is boiled, would be an abomination. A 
compendious method was adopted by Tippoo Saib of 
convincing these people of the errors of their religion, 
and persuading them of the thith of Mahometanism. 
He sprinkled them with cow-broth : they were forthwith 
shunned by their own sect, and had no alternative but 
to becomJ! subscribers to the Islam. 

It appears to have been the custom m England, in 
the time of king John, to roast an ox whole,*for an 
order of his majesty is extant commanding a furnace to 
be built capable of roasting two or three oxen. There 
call be little doubt of tfle superior flavour and juiciness 
of the nice parts, when the whole ox is roasted. 

Veal, as every one knows, is W'hi ter and more tender 
than beef; and, if well-fed, is as wholesome. It is a meat 
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that does not keep well. If ill- fed, and its flesh in eon - 
sequence of lli-feecfing is red, it # ig apt to occasion sick¬ 
ness for some hours after it js eaten. The inhuman 
expedients resorted to for whitening the flesh of a calf, 
which it is anticipated would otherwise prove red, are, 
however, of no avail for improving its wholesomeness: 
much bleeding previously to dfath, will uqt compensate 
the want of abundant and wholesome food. The cow r 
calf is whiter veal: but the bull-calf, although tedder* 
ib better meat. • 

Observations have been made, m the beginning of 
this volume, on the mode of slaughtering oxen, and t^e 
object of the introduction of* that process. It will he 
here sufficient to quote the Remarks of Dr. Parsons on 
the humanity of the Jews, which is observed to the 
present hour, m slaughtering their cattle :—“ I cannot 
a\oid applauding the custom of (he Jews, and from them 
the Mahometans, in one particular, which regards tlieir 
manner of killing those animals their law allows tlfem to 
eat * the person appointed for this purpose is obliged to 
prepare a knife of considerable length, which is made as 
<-'harp as the keenest razor, the utmost care being taken 
that the least notch or inequality may not refnain upon 
the edge; with wlTich he 19 obliged to cut thtf throat 
and bldbd-vessels at one stroke, whereby the painful 
manner of knocking them down, which often requires 
several cruel blows, and stabbing them in the neck with 
a blunt knife, are avoidefl. It was a law, founded upon 
true reason, that whatsoever beast was mangled m killing 
for food, should be accounted unclean. If there were 
no other meaning in it than to avoid, as mueff as pos- < 
sible,*any kind of cruelty in giving*them pain at their 
deaths, 4t is highly to*bc applauded by every humane 
breast.*’ * 

We read with horror the disgusting details of an 
Abyssinian feast, at which piece* of the quivering flesh, 
cut at intervals from*the living ox, afford a meal of no 
ordinary relish to tfie human monsters that partake of it; 

* 1*arsons on the Analogy between Ailimals and Vegetables, Ac 1752, 
pi 185. 
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while the mutilated animal is kept alive, in order that 
it may furnish future entertainment of the same kind. 
The narrative of Bruce, Relative to this surpassing bar¬ 
barity, may be a little exaggerated, but it is admitted 
that such a practice exists at least on a small scale. 

The shulada is the cutting away of two pieces of 
flesh near the. tail of the cx, the lips of the wound being 
drawn ^together by sewing, or by a skewer, and the wound 
covered with clay. The, pieces of reeking beef, with¬ 
out undergoing any ceremony of cookery, are instantly 
devoured. Indeed the details of Bruce are so circum¬ 
stantial that it is hard withhold one’s belief of its 
being Substantially true. # “ 

Mr Grose * says, that at the island of Johanna a kind 
of oxen abound which have a fleshy excrescence between 
the neck and breast: this tastes like firm marrow, and is 

|p ' 

generally preferred either to the tongue or udder. 

The Buffalo is a native of Asia and Africa, where these 
animals are so large as often to weigh 1000 pounds. A 
smaller race is domesticated in Italy, originally introduced 
from India by king Agilulf. Buffalo beef is tough, dark 
coloured, and occasionally musky. In some countries, 
however, \t is of a better quality, but never is equal to 
ox bfcef. ^Buffalo veal is said *o be but middling food. 
In Italy, buffalo flesh is chiefly used by the common 
people ; but the chine is esteemed by all classes. This 
animal gives excellent milk, the butter made from which, 
if clarified) will keep a long time. It is largely consumed 
in India, # and is there called ghee. Cheese is also obtained 
from the fnilk. The huffalo has been lomesticated for 
the purposes of labour. to 

The Bison y improperly called the American buffalo, 
is peculiar to North America, and formerly inhabited 
immense regions of that country. . These fine animals 
are now fast disappearing, such has h«*en the extermin¬ 
ating slaughter with which their tracks have been pur¬ 
sued; sometimes for the sake of their flesh, hump, 

* Voyage to the East Indies. 
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tongue, ot fckins; sometimes for ifo other reason than wan¬ 
ton cruelty. As mAny as ten or twelve thousand tongues 
have been brought to market in a single boat.* Within 
two years, 700 bisons were killed by the early settlers 
merely for their skins, winch were sold for two shillings 
each, and the carcases were left a prey to wild beasts. 
They are now only found in the unsettled regions 
of the north and west, and in these parts thousands of 
them still exist. Many tribes of Indians subsist upon* 
their flesh, almost exclusively,; hence they become less 
numerous every year.t 

The bison was until lately supposed to be a variety gf 
the domestic ox ; but it is norf known to be a distinct 
animal, m some respects smiflar, but differing in others. 
One of the most striking differences is, that the bison has 
a rib on tut Ji side more than the ox, and that the former 
is a fierce-looking animal, with an immense quantity of 
hair round the throat and on the shoulders, on which 
latter part is a remarkable hump, in some degree* con- 
tcaled by the hair. 

When fourears old, the flo^h of this animal is con¬ 
sidered by some to be preferable to ox beef, in point of 
flavour qnd tenderness, although the fibre hi coarser. 
The flesh of the ball bison is poor and lll-tastedMunng 
August find September • that of the cow is alwityB prefer¬ 
able, being more tender." Mr. Ileaine says that bison 
beef is so light and easy of digestfon that it is not deemed 
substantial food by any of the Indians north or south of 
Hudson's Hay. He says it is good eating, without any 
disagreeable taste or smell, and resembles ox beef as 
nearly as possible. The hum]) consists of equal fat and 
lean intermixed,*and is amongst tlft nicest bits. He 
says the* tongue, alwayl delicate, is more so when the 
beast is in poor condition^ but thinks it inferior to 
an English ox tongue. The cow, when some time ii*,, 
calf, gives the best meaf. The immature calf is deemed 
a great delijacy.j: 

• American Journal f American Encyclopedia. 

1 Horne' Joumej, pp 554 2G<^ 
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y other ’persons th| hump it represented tb consist 
of I kind oi fat which , f when property cooked, resemble* 
.marrpw ip flavour. Dr^ Goldsmith was assured th&t it 
cute and Pastes somewhat like a dressed, uddfcjv . The 
Indians bake it m a hole ip the ground, previously 
heated by a Are ; it is covered with earth, and a fire 
it kept'burning over it far many hours. The weight of 
the hump is often fifty pounds* * * ' * 1 

• The skip of the bison, .with the fur omit,,}*'used at 
a warm covering; and thet softest part of the fttr ia used 
for making hats^ and also a coarse -cloth. * * * 

, The Gnou is a singular kind of oxj having a yery largo 
bead of the ox shape, a body and tail like a* horse, and 
legs like a stag. Some have chased it at an antelopd. 
It is an inhabitant if Africa. Tt£ flesh bag, no flavour 
1 of bcef/but rather that pf the antelope trihet* it is juicy 
and delicate. ; * 

* 7 . < 

The Musk-ox is an uncouth-lookhig animal covered 

with an enormous Quantity of soft hair or wool, and hav¬ 
ing a lsrgejierce-Tookingiiead and thick horns. The body 
is supported on short legs, scarcely appearing amidst the 
profusion*'of hair, which almost trails on the ground. It 
i& aw4nliabitant of North Amgnca. * 

Tne musk-ox has a musky disagreeable smell, which* 
is still more strong when the animal is lean. When in 
had condition it not only has this smell, hut the flesh is 
very dark t and tough. If fat, its fieslijs well tasted, 
and is then preferred by the copper Indians to the rein¬ 
deer. ( JRwkardsori jhe bulls yield a^out 400 pounds 
of flesh, and the skin and fur are much valued for 
their W’armth. Capt. J. C. Ross * says that they found 
the mea£ of the musk-ox most excellent food, and quite 
-free from any musky flavour, although the skin smells 
strongly of it. Heafne and his companions found 
this meat not only coarse and tough^ but smelling and 
tasting so 6trongly of musk as to make it very disagreeable 

* Appendix to Secoftd Voyage of Capt Sir'j Rosa. 
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whea raw, although tolerable %^tmg when properly- 
cooked.* The Contents of the stomach, are etten by tbs 
copper Indians, 


Order VJI. BsLLva. 

The Horse is used m some countries for qjrhost all the 
purposes that the camel is applied to, as a beast of burden- 
and ip food: ita hair is mamufaeturedi mtp a kind of 
cloth ; otfier parts into various*articles, and the trnik of 
the mare » much prized as guch, and as a meanB of pro¬ 
ducing an ardent spirit. , • 

Amongpt the refined inhabitants of Europe, the re- 
pugnapee to horse-flesh as food is, an tunes of abundance, 
considerable; but when hanger pinches u easily over¬ 
come. During th^ late" siege of Bilhoa, horse-flesh sold 
so high as $&• 2d. per pound, Jjprmg the French cam¬ 
paign ill Russia, hdVse-flpsh was a banquet; and much 
more revolting food was riot reject^. General de Sfgur, 
in his history of this unfortunate expedition, informs us 
that a Russian soldier took up lus abode in the carcase 
of a horse that had been embowelled by a cannon-ball, 
and lived there for several days, during which he de- 
vouied all those pafts that were within his reach.* 
Thcrefis an extraordinary establishment at Morttfau^op, 
ftear Fans, where the carcases of horses are converted to 
various uses. The hair is woven*mto a coarse cloth, as 
cow-hair is with us; the^kin is sold to tanners; tbe 
hoots are sold to turners, comb-makers, and makers of 
sal ammoniac and Prussian blue; the fat is sold for 
burning m the lamps ot glass toy makers, fef soap- 
making, and other purposes, the t£hdons are sold to 
glue-ra&bers. The bone/fe are useful for making ivory- 
black, sal ammoniac, handles, and various utensils, th* 
intestines are twisted into strings for lathes, &c. Such 
animal matter as can not be othejwise^raployed, is stratified 
and covered jvith straw*: in this state it putrefies, myriads 

* Journey, p 31. 
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of maggots make their appearrance, and these are* sold 
by measure for fattening poultry. * 

But the most extraordinary feature of this conversion 
of horse carcases is thaAhe workmen employed in it ac¬ 
tually are fed upon the flesh. In the Bulletin Universel 
it is stated that portions of horse-flesh* of the finest 
quality, are fraudulently substituted for butchers meat 
v in the eatmg.houses of the lower orders at Paris. This 
• is not. considered as any gregt hardship, as the experience 
of the French armies has proved that the flesh of a well- 
fed and healthy horse is wholesome diet: but the wretched 
worn-out creatures condemned to be slaughtered can¬ 
not surely be considered in this ppint of view. Mr. ( 
Ross Cox informs us, in the history of his adventures 014 
the Columbia River, that the flesh of a horse/ which is 
tame, well-fed, and occasionally worked, is tender and 
firm, and the fat hard and white; and that it is far su¬ 
perior to the wild hors'e, the flesh of which is loose and 
stringy, and the fat yellow and oily He says they ge¬ 
nerally killed the former for their own table; and assures 
Ins reader, that if he sits down to a fat rib, or a rump- 
steak, off a well-fed four year old horse, without knowing 
the animal, he will imagine himself regaling on a piece 
of pnmf ox-beef. Foals or colts, he says, are not good 
food : a ahorse for the table should not be uiyler three 
years old, nor above seven. “ 

After such evidences, we must no longer feel surprised 
at the practiced of the ancients and moderns, whatever 
disgust the idea may at first excite. The Tartars are 
much addicted to hoise-eating; and, as we le^rn from 
Martial^ were equally so in his day. Some of the Tartar 
tribes, when their 4iofises are past tlieirMabour, send them 
to the woods to fatten, and*when plump kill them. 
^Herodotus gives the following account of the habits of 
r the ancient Persians. He says they pay particular regard 
to their birthday, aad produce on it an ox, a horse, a 
camel, or an ass cooked whole m*a furnace. Strabo as¬ 
sures us that the Sarmatians lived'tm milR mixed with 
horse.blood; yet Plmj affirms that this latter delicacy 
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is corrosive and dangerous. In*the present day, if w£ 
are to believe comindn report, the # ^nglish lover of de¬ 
licacies, when he sits down to his Russian reindeer tongue, 
innocently enough partakes of what he could obtain from 
a source much nearer home. In parts of Chili, the 
natives prefer horse-flesh to beef and mutton, and accord, 
ingly chiefly subsist on it. # # 

Mr. Miers, in his t€ Travels in Chili and La Plata/'. 
vol. 1 . 260., gives us the following details of a detestable 
banquet amongst the Pampa Indians betwee# Buenos 
Ayres and Mendoza: — " A number of mares and a 
quantity of aguardiente (ardent sjnrit) was given td them> 
when they all set to with earnest intent upon the feast. 
The mares were killed, the ttlood being carefully pre¬ 
served : the Indians arranged themselves in small circles, 
and squatted on the ground, the women acting as at¬ 
tendants upon the occasion: they, fell to eating the raw 
horse-flesh with great voracity, seeming to relish with 
peculiar delight the viscera; partaking at interval^ in 
copious draughts of their favourite beverage horse’s 
blood mixed with gm. They continued singing loud 
boisterous gongs.—It was not long before all were drunk; 
when the not became more boisterous, and continued 
great part of the night.—Next day, the men being Sober, 
it fell to die lot of the women m their turn to enjoy their 
entertainment: they were now waited on by the men, 
served with the same food, and regaled with the same 
horrible beverage, until they*, like the men, got completely 
drunk; and like diem became noisy, turbulent, quarrel¬ 
some, and brutal in every possible way." 

The Kalmuc ajid Nagaian Tartars’ give a "Heckled 
prefererfce to horse-flesh, and seem always to have done 
so, as we And them namefl Htppophagi by Pliny. They 
are by no means particular as to whether the horse was* 
slaughtered or died a natural death; or whether the 
flesh is raw or cooked. They teir the flesh from the 
bones with thpir fingers, and devour it eagerly. Their 
koumiss, or fermented mares’ milk, has been described 
in the first volume of this work They also use the 
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unfermented milk as food, and prefer it to that of the 
cow : there can be 119 doubt that it is a wholesome and 
excellent article of diet. Hippocrates gives an account 
of the Hippomolgi, a nation of Scythia, who made it a 
chief source of subsistence. In parts of Siberia, horse¬ 
flesh is eaten at funeral ceremonies. In Caffraria and 
Angola, it ,’s used as feod whenever procurable: even 
•the Chinese do not disdain it. The Arabs eat the flesh 
1 of the wild horse of the deserts of Africa. Horse-flesh 
is a principal article of food amongst the athletic Pata¬ 
gonians—raw or boiled, according to fancy or convenience: 
4hey also delight m a marrow-bone from a horse. 

The Ass, as treated anti fed m this country, does not 
afford a meat that holds out much temptation. It is 
said to be inferior in every respect, even to horse-flesh. 
Yet the wild ass, especially that of Africa, was a highly 
prized delicacy'amongst the Romans ; and its sucking- 
foal'is eulogised by Martial. We have it on the au¬ 
thority of Varro, that Q. Axius, a senator, gave 400,0Q0 
sesterces for a male ass for breeding. Rut according to 
Pliny, the celebrated Mecaenas was the first that brought 
the flesh of ass foals to table, and preferred it to the 
venisW of the wild ass. After las time, however, it 
fell into* disrepute. The opinion of Galen was, that it 
is an unwholesome meat. The Romans sacrificed the 
ass to Pnapua: and the Roman ladies, arrived at a cer¬ 
tain age, found great virtue lh asses' milk as ^preventive 
of wrmjkles. Such a horror had some declining beauties 
of the ravages of time, that, as Pliny assures us, some of 
them kept 500 stsses each, for her own use, in imitation 
of the empress Poppiea, the wife of Nero, who actu¬ 
ally bathed in asses’ milk,—apiece of voluptuous extra¬ 
vagance, not to be wondered at in a lady who kept 
her horses shod with gold. 

The Wild Ass, or Onager of the ancients, affords a 
meat, that in some countries is 'highly Valued. The 
Persians hold it, as the Romans did formerly, in the 
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greatest esteem ; and we have strange accounts of thft 
banquets given by fheir monarcl^ Where there was a 
most prodigal profusion of this favourite fopd. Amongst 
the people of that nation, the wild ass always hqld a 
high place ifP^pubhc estimation: it was not only an 
object of the chase, but was used in battle. When the 
army of Xerxes advanced towards Abydos % the Indian 
cavalry had war-chariots drawn by them : and Hero-, 
dotus says, that during the expedition of Darius against 
the Scythians, the braying pf the Persian * asses so 
terrified the Scythian horses, who had never before 
heard Such abominable discord, tljat in some degree 
the fortune of the war was affected by this circum¬ 
stance. In the deserts of Libya and Numidia, the 
wild ass is hunted for its flesh; and from Plmy we 
learn that it was always in request in Africa as food. 
The Arabians are also very fond of it. 

The Dshihketaeiy or Wild Mule % inhabits the southern 
parts of Siberia, and the deserts of Western Tartary. It 
is a timid animal, yet indocile and intractable. The 
Mongolians and Tungusians make use of them as food, 
and prefer them to horses. 

The Zebra . an animal of a form as beautiftil as its 

J f 

disposition 19 intractable, is somewhat larger than an 
ass; its body is elegantly striped With black; its legs are 
white; its general colour ft cream-white. It is a grace¬ 
ful, light, and active creature. It abounds m Africa: the 
Hottentots, the natives of Congo, and Loango, and other 
nations, consider^its flesh excellent food. LkAi tenant 
Patersdn, who partook of it in the country of the Hot¬ 
tentots, speaks m praise T)f it. 

The Hippopotamus is'a huge, unwieldy creature,® 
living for the most part under water, at the bottom of 
large rivers |nd lakes, where it roams about at its ease; 
occasionally raising Its nostrils above the surface to take 
in air, or coming on land to feejj on herbs and grains, 

i 3 
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for on such it entirely subsists. It sometimes measures 

fifteen feet or more.*, The skin is exceedingly hard and 
thick, and is in some parts impenetrable to a musket- 
ball ; but it is less dense over the belly: jfrU very thinly 
or scarcely covered with hair, and its colww is brownish. 
It weighs between two and three tons, and often one third 
of its weight is fat. Notwithstanding the savageness of 
Jts aspect, it is by no means a ferocious animal, unless 
in its own # defence. On $and, owing to its clumsiness 
and obesity, and the shortness of its legs, it is inactive 
and timid, and can badly insure its safety by flight; 
but its great strength, and the monstrous calibre of its 
jaws, render it a frightful and dangerous enemy. It was 
sacred in some districts of Egypt, but not m all. The 
Africans kill this animal with a kind of harpoon, much 
m the same way that whales are captured. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus affords a welcome and 
substantial meal to the African; and he is not solicitous 
as to' -1 whether it is a young or old animal, although the 
latter, owing to its obesity, is strong and unpleasant. It 
is said to taste like ox-beef, but much inferior: the 
roasted tail and dried tongue are the prime delicacies. 
The young hippopotamus affords excellent meat; the 
bieastf has been compared to delicate veal. This huge 
and hideous animal has been for a long time gradually 
disappearing; and, peihaps, before many centuries have 
elapsed, will be only known by its fossil remains. Its 
hide is manufactured into whips by the Africans : one 
hide wil| sometimes afford 500. 

The 'Jfapir is Efli animal partly resembling an elephant 
in shape, and parity a hog; some have compared it to 
a rhinoceros, and have even seen a likeness ter the hip¬ 
popotamus. It is about six feet m length; is but 
poorly provided with hair: over its mouth hangs a short 
proboscis; but it is hlmost destitute of a tail. It is a 
clumsy quadruped, yet not without some activity. Its 
disposition is not ferocious. It is an expert swimmer, 
and addicts itself much to the water. The American 
Indians make much use of its flesh as food. Some have 
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praised it as equal tq beef; others represent it as much 
inferior. 

The i/otffttlecidedly one of the most useful animals 
that is empl^Ri in the sustenance of man, on account 
of the qualities of its meat, the nature of the food on 
which it can subsist, and the comparatively small trouble 
which it occasions. # • 

Some breeds are highly valuable compared with others, 
'with regard to facility of feeding, and the quantity of 
meat which they will return; some w\Jl fatten where 
others would remain starvelings. The Berkshire breed 
is one of those mosf approved of: the old Irish breeds 
are hard to be fed, particularly those with long legs, and 
ears hanging much over their eyes ; one of these will 
consume as much food as would fatten two of the Berk¬ 
shire breed/ 1 

In Ireland, pork is the cheapest of all meats; in 
England it is one of the dearest, owing to the Setter 
quality of feeding, and the care taken of the pig. In 
China it is more prized than any other meat; and is 
considered much superior to English poik, as is also that 
of the kingdom of Siam, from which country the Chinese 
hog is derived. Tile animal is cleanly in its hjduts, and 
is reared m the houses rather as a pet. The baGirouessa, 
or Indian hog, is considered the best meat throughout 
Hmdoostan: its form departs considerably from that of 
the common hog; and it nas enormous tusks, which have 
obtained for it £he name of the horned hog. Jit is said 
that, in a state of nature, the animal sleeps suspended by 
these tusks from^the branch of a Jreg* The Wild babi- 
rouessa is hunted like the wild boar, and is then very 
fierce. The chief defect of its meat is that it does not 
keep well. 

The wild boar, a powerful and ferocious creature,* 
from which the domestic hog*is believed to have 
originated,,affords^ excellent meat: it is a favourite 
with all nations, civdised and savage ; and is as much 

* Lambert on Rural AffMra of Ireland. 
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sought after by the islanders of Owhyhee as by the no¬ 
bility of Europe, whose dangerous sport it still is to hunt 
and spear this animal. (Boar-hunting was once practised 
in Great Britain. When the wild boar hMdieen hunted 
down and killed, certain parts are generHy removed, as 
otherwise the flesh would become too rank for eating. 
William thft Conqueror punished any person guilty of 
•killing this animal m his forests with the loss of his eyes. 

The wild boar was a fhvourite dish aihongst the 
Romans, as appears by the peculiar allusions of their * 
satirists to it, , Pliny reprobates P. Servilius Rullus as 
the first Roman that served up a whole boar to table; 
but afterwards he says two or thrCte boars were served 
at a time and consumed. The mode of cookery em¬ 
ploye 1 is thus laid down by Apicius:—Aper ita conditur. 
Spongiatur, et sic aspergitur ei sal, cummura tritum; 
et sic manet. Alia die mittitur in furnuin : cum coctus 
fuerit,perfunditur piper tritum. Condimentum aprinum: 
mel,' liquamen (a liquor made from the intestines of 
fish) caramum (wine boiled to one third) et passum. 
Every one will judge for himself how he would relish 
honey and boiled wine with his salted and peppered 
wild pork. Martial complains of the expense he was 
put td by a present of a wild boar, — 

But then tlip cook demands *uch store of spice. 

Choice wineti for pickle, oi the highest price 

The quality of pork 1 is greatly influenced by the treat¬ 
ment of the pig. Tranquillity of mind is said to be essen¬ 
tial to it§ being a thriving animal. One ^f the chief par¬ 
ticulars to be attended to is cleanliness both in habits and 
feedingS-Pigs art not r so filthily inclined through prefer¬ 
ence as they often get credit for: on the contrary, tney are 
never m pnme condition when they are allowed to wallow, 
and to feed on foul garbage. Beside being cleanly food, 
•■it must be nutritive and peculiar. The animal, while 
very young, need nof be so particularly fed ; but when 
preparing for the market it is customary tp pay greater 
attention. Dried fleas and beans, gram-meal, and milk 
are used to harden the f#t, and without some such means 
the fat is soft and less wholesome. Round the forests 
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of England it is th$ custom to drive the pigs in at the 
proper season, that they may fegflpn acorns and various 
kernels which fall from the drees. The Westphalia 
hams owe mgjch of their excellence to a similar practice, 
and perhaprfo a cross of the wild boar in the breed of 
hogs, kept up at intervals. The following is, according 
to 6ir A. B. Faulkner, the method of treating the animal: 
—The pig is turned out into an oak forest as soon as he is 
weaned, where he fares, like the wild boar, upon acorns* 
and long earth-worms. The ham made from this is 
subjected to the cold smoke of wood ajid dried leaves, 
and finally undergoes a slight^ powdering of saltpetre do 
give it colour. The astringent power of the acorn may 
well be supposed to harden the flesh, and perhaps to 
communicate flavour, as the feeding often does. The 
celebrated Mr. Boyle says he was assured, by a person 
conversant in this matter, that .the flesh of pigs fed on ' 
shellfish contracted a fishy taste: this opinion is still a 
prevalent one. 0 

* Young and well-fed pork is highly nutritious, sapid, 
and digestible. 111-fed pork often disagrees and pro¬ 
duces nausea, eructations, catharsis, and tormina ; as, in¬ 
deed, the best will upon some peculiar constitutions. Of 
all meat it is belt calculated for long keepings tin three 
chief accounts;—becau.^ with a small quantity of saJt 
it keeps better than any other; because it acquires salt 
ness more slowly than any other; and because, with the 
same degree of saltness, it remains more succulent and 
sapid. Henqp its use on long voyages. I^rhaps the 
following singular fact has some connection with this fa- , 
cilitj of preservation :—During cava turn of a pond 

in Devonshire, the workmen met, at the depth of ten feet 
from tBe surface, a spongy substance with pieces of bone, 
fat, and skin, all of a brown colour. On pursuing the 
discovery, they extricated the bodies of several hops, $n 
colour and substance resembling Egyptian mummies: 
on some *the fle^i was six inches thick, and the hair 
was still on it. Circumstances proved that the hogs 
must have been entombed there at least three centuries 
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before, and how much longer there ;was no evidence to 
prove. * <i 

Pork that has been iK-fed, or is old, and upon these 
accounts is less wholesome, is much improved by being 
kept long m salt. With persons of a sedentary habit, 
pork is much more likely to disagree than with those 
whose occupations are laborious. It was the opinion 
of th$ ancients, and is by no means relinquished at 
'present, thatm a given weight there is a greater quantity 
of condensed nutriment than in any other meat: and 
corresponding with this opinion, we know that a less 
quantity of it is generally* made use of at a meal. 

The flesh of the sUcking-pig, whehitdoes not exceed 
eight pounds in weight, and the body is round and plump, 
is wholesome and delicate food: to most people even its 
fat is easily digestible; but there are many with whom 
it disagrees. 

The Romans were disgusting epicures in swine-flesh. 
The vulva or matrix was a favourite part, and of the 
condition of the animal from which the organ was taken 
there was much difference of opinion. Martial says— 

Te fortas«e mitgU cuptct de virgine porca. 

Me materna gravi de sue vulva tnpit 

Thetoi.diment prescribed by Apicius fox vulva* sterile #, 
which 3ecm to have been his t chpice, is composed of “laser 
cyrenaicum vel Parthicum cum aceto et liquamine tem- 
peratum.” This latter was some fetid exudation of an herb 
resembling assafeetida, and liquamen was a putrid sanies 
from fish v Pliny gives us some other subdivisions of 
this kind of dainty: he says that the\ulva from which 
the immatore foctiSs. h$s been expellee^ is more prized 
by gluttons than that which went through the natural 
stages. The best vulva is that ofc a young aninial after 
a first litter ; or of ap old one that has ceased. 

* The sumen porcinum, t. c. abdomen cum subere, uras 
also a favourite. PlinJ praises th|it of one which has 
recently acquired a family: and Api^us has, expended 
some of his delectable skill on its cookery. The Roman 
censors published edict% prohibiting the use of these 
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delicacies at suppers. Yet Publius, an obscene poet, 
had his sumen every night, to grhich he gave the name 
of summa, expressive of his utmost admiration. 

The hog is generally accounted the most stupid and 
indocile of all animals, a sordid sensualist, and a foul 
wallower in every sort of filth. That his tiijie is chiefly 
occupied in eating and sleeping, is true; «but we ought 
not to find fault with him on this account, as it is thus 
that he accumulates so much excellent meat upon a small 
skeleton. While he is asleep, he is trauquji in mind ; 
and without being made comfortable fy? will not thrive. 
That he is unclean in his feeding is true; for nothing 
comes amiss to 'him, even the half-putrid carcases 
of animals,—nay, that of man himself, but it has not 
been proved whether this is from choice or necessity, 
and the probabilities lie on the latter side. That he is 
stupid and intractable is certainly untrue, when proper * 
methods are resorted to; as is proved by the extraor¬ 
dinary feats of the learned pig exhibited in the Metro¬ 
politan cities of Great Britain, and still m the recollection 
of persons living. Nay, there are testimonies in support 
of their being musically disposed animals, and capable 
of distinguishing musical sounds. Polybius says that, 
in Italy, those who had the care of swine nefteAnclosed 
them m separate pasture^ »or followed them as was the 
practice of the Greeks; but went before them, occa¬ 
sionally sounding a liorn. The swine always assembled 
at the sound, and were capable of distinguishing their 
own proper horn ; and their exactness in this respect, 
he says, was almost incredible to those who had never 
heard of it before. When different herd^mixed, the 
conductors went to ^liferent sides, and sounded; on 
which*the herds separated, and ran with such alacrity to 
the sound of their respective horns, that no violence 
c^ild arrest their career. This practice is, no douflt, 
the origin of the hofn used by spayers, and blown by 
them on • enterir^ a town as a kind of proclamation 
of the nature of their office, and to invite the porcine 
race. • • 
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The Peccary .—Amongst hogs may be classed the pec^ 
carp , or Mexican hog, which havingageneral resemblance 
to the domestic hog, is very dissimilar m other respects. 
It has no tail. On its back is a protuberance which con* 
t&ins a strong-smelling liquor. It can be easily domes¬ 
ticated: it chiefly feeds on vegetables, but it eats serpents 
also. It is use^i as food, but is inferior to common pork. 

Order VIII. Cete. 

* * 

The Narwltal is valuable for its oil and ivory; it is 
used as food by the inhabitants of the arctic regions. The 
Greenlanders eat its flesh, intestines, and skill. 


The Whale , the great leviathan of the deep, the largest 
of animals, contributes his gigantic body to uses various 
‘as important. This enormous creature, the Greenland 
whale, is fifty and sometimes sixty feet long, and its cir¬ 
cumference more than half as much. Of its whole length 
the head occupies about one half; and its mouth is ca¬ 
pable of containing a merchant ship’s jolly-boat. Its tail 
is twenty feet broad. Its shape is singularly ugly; ex¬ 
cept in the tail, it has little resemblance to a fish, and 
none to liny other animal. Its eye is 1 'not larger than 
that of an*ox, and is ridiculously contrasted with the 
vast dimensions of its head. 


Notwithstanding the magnitude of the whale, it is but 
badly prepared with the means of attack or defence. 
Conscious pf these deficiencies, it is by no means cou¬ 
rageous ; it is even timid, and yields to the destructive 
powers of IWjch smaller qnimals. Of the yast importance 
of the whale fishery no notice need here be taken : it is 
much to be lamented that ther? ib some prospect of 


its ultimate failure: at least, this is the opinion of some 
g#od judges. A 

* The flesh of the whale is eaten* by the inhabitants^ 


the Arctic regions. There are parts of it which are no 
contemptible food even to those who ire not pressed by 


hunger ; about the tail is the portion preferred. Amongst 
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the Greenlanders, the heart aiyl tongue are the chief de¬ 
licacies : of the s^ze of the tongue, some idea may be 
formed by its having been compared to a feather-bed ; 
and of the heart, from the faat of its propelling fifteen 
gallons of blood at each stroke. 

Several species are used as food. The Greenland aifd 
Spermaceti whales are very generally consumed: the 
piked whale and fin-fish a*e also much used by the 
Greenlanders: the latter is compared to sturgepn, and 
the fins and swimming palfrs are the parts chiefly prized. 
The Camg whale affords an important source of pro¬ 
fitable employment on the coasts of Shetland, Orkney, 
and Iceland. These animal^appear in shoals, and when 
taken are salted m large quantity. The fieBh is much 
esteemed, its taste m some degree resembling that of 
beef. They are also taken at the Faroe Islands m vast 
abundance. The flesh is dried in buildings where there 
is free access of air, and is considered excellent food, al¬ 
though having a very had smell. 

The Greenland whale is useful for many purposes: 
the flesh for food ; the blubber for affording the best of 
all lamp-oils; the bone, as it is called, for stays and um¬ 
brellas, as well as for rafters for arctic houses; the split 
smews for thread ; the dried intestines for windows, in¬ 
stead of glass. 

The whales have deserted the east side of Baffin's 
Bay, as they did Spitzbergen.. They continue to retire 
from the persecution^ of man ; and the annual de¬ 
struction of the young by the avaricious fishermen must 
soon exhaust this fishery; and search must then be 
made far to the westward of Baffin’s Bay.* 

ft w 

The Porpus reseipbles the dolphin, but is not so 
slender: they are voracious creatures, and hunt their 
prey in packs like dogs : they were once a favourite at 
* tables of the great, and king Ilenry VIII. gave 
occasion for some* witticisms *by his fondness for this 

* Ross, Second Vojage, App. xxiv. 
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archetype of obesity: if it was too large for a horse- 
load t an extra allowance was made, to the purveyor.* 
The sauce used wag c composed of vinegar, bread* 
crumb, and sugar. In seme countries it is still used. 
' The flesh of the young animal has been compared to 
Vhal, and is said to be well-tasted. In Noiway, a 
delicate caviare has been made from its eggs. Occa¬ 
sionally a porpus is brought to Billingsgate market ; but 
instead of being food for kings, not even the beggar will 
touch it: it is bought only foi show by the fishmongers. 

* 

The Dolphin u the theme of poets and painters, great 
and small, in all ages,,the ( subject of many a beautiful 
fiction and absurd romance, whose graceful curves and 
sportive bounds have been reported with all the charms 
of exaggeration ; — of whose iridescent body the 
beautiful and varying tints have been described with an 
* abundance of imagination equalled only by the de¬ 
ficiency of truth, — has dwindled m the accounts of 
modeni naturalists into a slender fish-shaped animal, 
about nine feet long, with a large head, wide mouth, long 
snout, of a black colour on the back, and white under¬ 
neath ; voracious in habits, and fierce in disposition. 

This fisli has been represented as fond of the society 
of man rt certainly is often known to‘accompany ships 
on long voyages, sometimes fi4Jowmg in her wake, some¬ 
times sporting at her prow, or springing its whole length 
in the air. Whether this indicates a love of human 
society at an humble distance, or a hope of nearer ac¬ 
quaintance^, similar to that which # influences the at¬ 
tentions of the shark, is doubtful. Certain it is that m 
a storm it*bw;omes fqoro frolicsome than*.ever; and the 
greater the danger, the greater is jts exultation. 

The flesh of the dolphin was formerly esteemed a 
delicacy. We read of an English feast consisting of a 
rotsted dolphin with porpus sauce. Yet, except abapt 
the shoulders, the flesh of this Animal is said to be 
rather tasteless. The young dolphin reported to be 
far superior to the old. 

* MS in I&libh Museum. 
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The Beluga is of the dolphin* tribe. Iffmhabits the 
northern seas and great rivers. It varies much in size 
according to the place in which k«is captured. In the 
river Don, it scarcely exceeds tfWelve feet long; but in 
the country of the Cossacs it is found four or five times^ 
that length. In the Caspian Sea, a beluga was taken 
which weighed much above a ton. The roe of those 
taken in the Volga is made intb caviare, Itris the largest 
of all the eatable fishes. Some have compared thfe 
flavour of this fish to that of*beef; but it is rank and oily. 


Section II. 

m 

Class II. Aves. 

We now come to the Birds, or second grand division 
of animals. Of these, so great a variety, contribute to 
the sustenance of man, that it would be a vain attempt 
to give even the shortest account of their habitudes 
within the compass that can be allotted to them m this 
volume. This is, peihaps, the less to be regretted, as the 
history of many birds is not conectly known; and as, 
compared with quadrupeds, their structure is less com¬ 
plicated, their habits less interesting, antf their in¬ 
telligence inferior. The enumeration here gtvdn shall 
therefore be confined to thowdurds more generally known 
as food, and the facts given yi the shortest possible 
compass. # 

I Order I. Accipitres. 

The flesh of birds of prey, as might be sujrposed, is 
coarse, strong, and disgusting: it as If an andTTbrous, and 
soon runs mt^, putrefa<jfion. Yet not only has it been 
eaten by persons pinched by necessity, but has even 
found its admirers. The vulture, a foul bird, which 
feeds on putrid carrion, and smells of it, is said by Bel- 
lonius to have been* prized by some, and dressed for 
eating. It is m vgin that, when killed, the hinder ex¬ 
tremity has been cut off; in vain that the body has been 
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washed andfljdced to o f erpower its prevailing odour; it 
ftiH tastes and smells of the carrion oil which it feeds, 
and of which the putrefaction only serves to ailujne 
them. Bellonius further Bays that the osprey, aspeeies 
of eagle, is, when young, an excellent bird as food. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Moore, the bald erfgte is eaten by the 
Mundmgoes.* The flesh of the American condor, a 
gigantic bird, ha$ been trfed, but fdutid to be coni^lejte 
Carri&n. The horned owl is sometimes eaten in Italy, 
'notwithstanding its smell. The honey-buzfeard, aided 
by acid condiments, is priced by some, wheti young and 
in good condition. The sparrow hawk,-when young* is 
n6t without its admirers. But there is no use in 
furtlifr particulars of a Tcmd of food disliked by almost 
all mankind. 3 

*■ 

Order II. • Picas. 

The parrot, while yo'ung, is delicate foo^, but by age 
beconr^es dbarse and dry. Its flesh is very much affected 
by the food on which the bird lives, and acquires a 
peculiar taste from it. As meat, the paroquet is mifch 
superior; especially that of Brazil. 

The, Toucan, a South American bvrd, is by some re¬ 
presented^ delicate eating; by others it is described a% 
coarse and tough. 

« 

Tile Rook affords a dry and coarse meat. A pie made 
of young rooks is tolerable; at least, it is best form 
for using Uiese birds as, food. Tlierf? is,*ili the opinion 
of some,,a resemblance between the flavour of the young 
rook and tKat of th« y6ung pigeon. 

• • 

The Jay is ah amusingly imitative bird, ready to 
catch the tones of other birds, or even of the human voice. 
It may be taught to chatter certain words; and having 
once acquired this accomplishment, it becomes exceedingly 
loquacious and noisy. From thiB quality/a very in- 

* Travels in Africa. 
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' 9 A 

elegant etymology has beeiv given ^y Whltfct: be things 
tW the name jay is derived frop f ya^siow word sig¬ 
nifying brawling talk. The notion is somewhat ai$L- 

? orted by the Ltftm name of this bird, gfafuhis, which, 
snlone thinks hi derived from gmruhtas* 

The jay as food $1 parcely Superior to the rook, jmfcw 
in its best condition, pnd thenoit is tolerably. Some are 
of opinion |hat when yodng it has the flavour of jgoose, 
provided it jhaa been partly ^boiled, and afterwards suffi- 
( rod8te|L 



The Optojs scarcely* eaten uj aijy part of the wqrkl, 
so touglvan4 uijs&voury is its flesh. It is a WM of 
filthy habits, it bves oh Caprion, no matter how putrid, 
and on almost any thing that comes in its way. To be 
obliged to subsist on crow’s flesh was made^t part of the 
pumshinept of robbers by Agtis^pbf a king df Ethiopia.* 


The Roller is valuecl as food by the inhabitants of 
some countries, and its taste is supposed to hear some 
resemblance to that of turtle. 

k 

'I he Cuckow Is remarkable amongst birds Tor the sa¬ 
gacity and dexterity with w^nch it manages tke*reanng 
of its young by deputy. A&pprdmg to Dr. Jen Act +, who 
studied the habits of this bird, it arrives m England about 
the middle of April and leaved if the first week of July, 
thus remaining a penod of time too short for building 
a nest, for |a}jfng,e^gs, hatching them, and gearing the 
young The cuckow therefore ndrops her eggs into the 
ready-made nestfj of the hedge-sparrow, thewoaferwagtail 
the titlark, the yellow-hammer, the green-linnet, or the 
whincheft. Of ail these Idle prefers th^nest of the hedge- 
sparrow , because the young cuckow when hatched can 
push out the young sparrows or any eggs that the nest 
may contain, and thps become the heir of both the nest 
and the attentions of the parent birds. 1 he hedge- 
sparrow unconscious or careless of the substitution per- 


• Diodorus Siculus I . f Philosophical Transactions, 1788. 
VOL. II. K 
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forms the office of nurse, while the old cuckow having 
accomplished the object of her visit takes her departure 
to other countries. It is curious fact, that although the 
full-grown cuckow is five times the size of the hedge- 
sparrow, her egg is very little larger; and hence is not 
readily discoverable m a nest containing several other 
eggs* 

• The cuckow was one of the dainties of antiquity. 
^Pliny tells us that there is not a bird to be compared with 
it for excellence of flavour. In England it is scarcely 
used as food, b^t on the Continent it is not uncommon. 
Amongst the Arabs if is esteemed a great delicacy. 

c 

Order III. Anseres. 

The Swan was once esteemed a prime delicacy. But 
as this bird lives 100 years ( Cuvier ), reference must 
have been made to its age. By an act pas&d in the 
reign f of Edward IV. none except the son of a king was 
permitted to keep a swan, unless possessed of five marks 
a year; and taking their eggs was punished by a line 
and one year’s imprisonment. Iq the present day this 
majestic bird is kept for its beauty only, its flesh being 
black ancLhard; but cygnets m good ccndition are known 
as a great delicacy. The latjer weigh about twenty-five 
pounds, and sell for one guinea. The taste somewhat 
resembles that of a pigeon. The wild swan’s flesh has 
been compared to goose, but is c inferior. 

In the fur countries the wild swan soon after its ar¬ 
rival there becomes fatf and is theif muefi prized as an 
article of lead. ( Richardson .) 

i 

The Goose , as^n article of food in Britain, .needs no 
observation ; every one can make up his mind from his 
own experience aB to its wholesomeness, taste, and other 
qualities. But it is not universally a favourite. The 
following ib extracted from the Corning Herald Sep¬ 
tember 29. 1835: — “ In France the goose" is in little 
repute as a dish, and seldom appears on the tables of 
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Parisian epicures. The flesh they consider as coarse and 
unwholesome; and the apple-sajuje, when mentioned, 
never fails to elicit flashes of astonishment, subsiding into 
pea]9 of laughter. But the liver and thighs of geese, 
learnedly made into pies, an^ properly trufflled, ( pdtes 
de foies gras ,’ are reckoned a most delicate article. The 
department of Perigoid, with*Toulouse, apd Bayonne, 
used to cook annually about 120,000 of these piea 
Large droves of geese wer» anciently led from Picardy* 
to Italy, waddling over the Algs, and constantly stooping, 
according to their prudent custom, undej the triumphal 
arches which they happened to pas$ in their way.” • 

It was a part of the duty of the censors of Rome to 
take care that the geese of the capitol were well provided 
with food: for that sagacious animal once saved the 
capitol when the dogs neglected their duty, on which 
account, says Pliny, the clogs wgre annually hanged by 
their representatives. The goose was not prized by the 
ancients as food. 

In this country the goose is in best season during Sep¬ 
tember, October, and November; but green geese, m May, 
June, and July. 

Captain Ross found the flesh of the Anser ftutchinsii 
or smaller Canada goose, to be of a most «e?ft]uisite 
flavour. The average weight of this bird is four pounds 
and a half; it arrives in the neighbourhood of Felix 
Harbour about the middle of June. Mr. Forster says 
that Canada geese are very plentiful at Hudson’s Bay; 
great quantities of them are salted, but they h§ve a Ashy 
taste. The Indian mode of killing them is ingenious. 
Each person conceals himself by gtitting^vound him 
some Brushwood; they also set up some artificial geese 
made of *sticks and mucl, placing them near themselves 
as a decoy. When the flock approaches, the Indians 
imitate the note of the birds, and when they are neaf 
enough fire their guns, killing'two or three at each 
Bhot.* # 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1778. 

• K 2 • 
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' 

The Duck, when well fed and in good season, is one 
of the best birds we possess ; and is suited to almost all 
tastes, although it may rot be suited to all conditions of 
the stomach. Ducks are in prime season towards No¬ 
vember, when they are plump and fat. Those sold in 
London m May, June, or July are nothing but skin and 
bone. ( Ude.y But by artificial means they may be 
had in their prime about Christmas; and this object is 
'effected in some parts of England by preventing the lay¬ 
ing of the eggs until the end of Autumn : they are then 
hatched and thq birds fattened. When ducks are rather 
okl, they are improved by being kept a few day3. 

The wild duck is not so generally a favourite as the 
tame bird; but although often lean and fishy, it is con¬ 
sidered a delicacy with many. It has 1 eddish-orange 
slender legs: the legs of the tame duck are much stronger 
and less brilliant in colour. Wild ducks arg taken in 
vast quantities in decoys ,—contrivances by which they 
are allured by trained ducks to enter a stream of water, 
gradually narrowing, and ending m a net. The most 
curious decoy is that used by the Chinese: the fowler 
first accustoms the wild ducks to the sight of a gourd- 
shell, by throwing several of them on the water frequented 
by the u ducks, and leaving them to "float. When the 
bud approaches these freely the fowler puts his head 
into the hollow of one of them; goes into the water and 
conceals the whole of his body under the surface, keeping 
his head over it and covering it with the gourd-shell. 
Thus disguised, he goes amongst the ducks, and pulls 
them down one by one under water until he is laden, 
and then rwSrcs unsuspected by the rqst, which in their 
turn fall victims to this ingenious fraud. 

The king-duck is a beautiful *bird which anrtually re¬ 
sorts to the shores of the arctic regions. It was found 
to be delicious food by Captain Ross and his people while 
they resided there. The long-tailed duck was also much 
pnzed. t 

The eider-duck, so much valued as the source of 
supply of eider-down, isdn many countries used as food; 
and is said to be good. 
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The Chinese preserve the ffesh of their ducks by 
salting; a process which in this country would be con¬ 
sidered quite sufficient to render hard and worthless. 

The Teal is favourite game, and is in season about 
the same time as widgeon. 

The Widgeon , although its «flesh is dark and dry, is 
well-flavoured, and with many is considered good^wilth- 
fowl. It is m season, October, November, and De- # 
cember. » 

The Puffin was formerly allowed by £he church to f»c 
eaten on Lenten days ; but its flesfi, unless pickled and 
spiced, is disagreeable, strong, and fishy. 

The Fulmar is a bird of a rank, and, to most persons, 
a disagreeable taste: yet it is a favourite at St. Kihla, 
where it is salted for keeping. The same practice is re¬ 
sorted to by the Esquimaux and Greenlanders. • 

The Penguin is a bird which frequents the Straits of 
Magellan m vast multitudes. Admiral Drake’s men, 
in less than a day, killed no less than 3000 of them on 
an island in these Straits. They are very voracious and 
feed chiefly on fish. Their taste is fishy and strong; yet 
those who have no better game have eaten them with a 
lelish. The common penguin i^the size of a duck; the 
great penguin is as large.as a goose. The name seems 
to be more properly pinguin, it being derived from their 
abounding m cal. ’ • 

The account given by Mr. Pennant o/ the Patagonian 
perfgujn, is as follows: — They an* very fltT, but taste 
fishy, not unlike our pn/fins. As they are very full of 
blood, it is necessary to cut off their heads as soon as 
they are killed, in order that it may run out. It is also 
requisite that they should be flayed, for without thesS 
precautions their flesh is scarcely eatable. When salted, 
it becomes good foqji. Sir R. Hopkins preserved in this 
way sixteen hogsheads, which served as beef above two 
months. 

k 3 
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The Cormorant , or Corvorant, is about the size of a 
goose: it is one of the birds proscribed in Scripture ; and 
even had it not been sq, it is not likely that it would have 
been much used, so disagreeable is the smell of the bird 
even when alive, and so rank is the taste of its flesh. 
The shag, a species of cormorant, is occasionallyemployed 
as food ; but it is previously subjected to much cookery 
tp render its smell and rankness less disagreeable. Like 
♦the gull it is necessary to bury it in the ground some 
time before it is cooked., The young birds make ex¬ 
cellent soup. 

, Cormorants are trained in China, as they once were 
in England, to catch fish. A string is tied round their 
throats to prevent their swallowing the fish altogether. 

The Pelican is considered excellent food by the Mun- 
dingoes, on the banks of th^ Gambia.* But with the 
exception of this nation, we do not find that it is esteemed. 
It is kn expert fisher, and like the cormorant is some¬ 
times trained for the purpose of catching fish for the 
table. The quantity of fish necessary for its own 
consumption is truly enormous; and when engaged m 
capturing 1 for its own purposes, it takes more than is 
necessafy b for a meal, stocking its pouch in order that 
it may swallow and digest t jt at leisure. If in this 
overloaded state it is pursued, it disgorges its inordinate 
meal. 

The Soland Goose , or Gannet. is a wild bird well known 

a j 

on the coast of Scotland and other parts of northern 
Europe. 1 -Li is smaller than the domestic goose; and its 
plumage, greatly valued for making featlier beds, is white 
and soft. They frequent Bas# rock, an island in the 
Fnth of Forth, in multitudes, to lay and hatch their 
•ggs, and are taken by the following dangerous method:— 
A man having a rope tied round his middle is let down 
from the top of the rock until he is within reach of the 
young birds ; for even the old ones \fill allow themselves 

* Moore’% Travels in £frica. 
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to be approached almost within reach of the hand. With 
a stick he kills all the young birds within itp compass ; 
they drop into the sea, and ate secured by persons in 

* boats stationed there for that purpose. 

The flesh of the old soland goose is rink and Ashy ; 
but that of the young is tolerable, and is abundantly used, 
partly on account of its low prjce, the average rate being 
about seven pence each. • 

At the island of St. Hilda, the soland goose Ind it# 
eggs are a chief article of subsistence. Flocks of these 
birds follow the shoals of herrings ; for they feed ex¬ 
clusively on fisli. The arrival of the herrings is an¬ 
nounced by the depredations of the birds. 

The Gull. Of this bird there are several kinds, most of 
them are very bad food, being hard and coriaceous, and 
having a rank and fishy taste. Of this rankness they are 
in some degree deprived by washing with diluted vinegar 
and by hanging by the feet so that the oil may nfti out. 
They are eaten by the lower orders inhabiting the coasts 
of Britain, chiefly northward. The bird is sometimes 
buried m the ground for a day or two before it is eaten. 

* We learn, however, from Captain Koss* that the 
glaucous gull t, which is abundant in Princg Uegent’s 
inlet and the adjoining country, when youftg, affords 
excellent food. Although feeding on fish, the young 
bird is scarcely inferior m delicacy of flavour and 
whiteness to the tendered chicken. The old ones are 
not quite so palatable; they smell most offensively after 
being kept a day or two. 

The Lams trjdactylus, or kit^wahe guU^.iifhabits all 
parts bf the arctic regions: it also was found by Captain 
Ross to *be delicious fdbd, perfectly free from any un¬ 
pleasant flavour. 


Order IV. G»a lla 

The Flemingo is about the size of a heron with enor¬ 
mously long legs; plumage is scarlet, bat the long 

* Appendix to Second Voyage, p 34* f Larus glaucua, 

K 4* 
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wing-feathers aie black. It is,, a native of Africa and 
South America, but occasionally appears in Europe. It 
was used t>y the llomaps in their sacrifices, and was 
considered a good bird for the table; for Apicius be¬ 
stowed on it some of his skill, in his book >De Arte 
coquinaria, which so consummate a judge of good eating 
would not have done had r he not* thought it deserving of 
li;s notice. 'Pliny says, that Apicius first discovered the 
lvalue bf the tongue of the f^imingo, and taught that it 
is a most delicious morsel. Kolben says, that the fla¬ 
mingoes of the (Jape are /arger than swans, that their 
flqsh is well-tas\ed, and that the tongue which is large 
and fat tastes like marrow. Dam peer also speaks m 
praise of the tongues; but he declares the flesh to be lean 
and black, although not ill-tasted. The young bird is 
much preferable to the okl, and lias by some been com¬ 
pared to partridge. Myriads of these birds have been 
destroyed for the mere sake of their tongues, w T hich after 
all hat/e in modern times greatly lost character. Sue¬ 
tonius says that Vitellius was very fond of them: and 
Lampridius informs us, that lleliogabaluB was equally 
•an admirer of their brains. “Lingua gulosis nostra sapit" 
says Martiul. < < 

The *Ifjron like the crane was ojibe a favourite m 
England, But it is now scarcely ever used in this country# 
In France it was formerly set down as royal game, and 
it is still much prized, especially when young ; but it 
is very necessary to attend to its age when lhtended for 
the table, qs the bird is said to live sixty*(vears. 

TheOu/tfi,was 'm high estimation amongst the Romans. 
Cornelius Nepos says, that m his days Storks were pre¬ 
ferred to cranes; but in Pliny’s*age the stork was uni¬ 
versally rejected and every one prized the crane. In 
England the crane, once abundant, was such a favourite 
that there was a penalty of twenty pence for destroying 
one of their eggs, and the bird was served io the tables 
of the nobility. So singular are th^g#icissitudes of taste 
that the mature bird is now rejected by European nations. 
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its flesh being considered hard, dry, coarse, and ill-coloured, 
the young, however, are admitted to be dehcate eating. 
Cranes can -be taught to assume various gestures, and 
even to dance. {Cuvier.) • 

Dr. Richardson informs us, that the brown crane and 
hooping crane are botluedible species: and when m good 
condition resemble th^%esh c£ the swan in taste. 

The Bittern was once much m^re esteemed than af 

present, it is still, however, considered an excellent bird. 

• 

The Curlew, like most other animals,varies in point of 
flavour according to the country in which it is found. 
In Labrador they arc very numerous, /md are said to be 
of an excellent taste; sometimes however they are rank 
and Ashy. 

The Woodcock, a favourite with most persons, is best * 
in winter, and the more especially as at that season it 
bears being kc$t until tender, without proceeding too 
far in the process of decay. They are good only when 
fat. The most delicate and esteemed parts are the legs 
and intestines; the fillets are tough and unsavoury. 41 
+(Ude.) This bird is remarkable for the tenderness of 
its skm. 

® The Snipe , a delicate bird, is much prescribed by 
physicians for those who have a bad appetite and weak 
stomach. Unless fat lUis worthless. It is in season 
from October to February. 

• • 

The Plover is a favourite with many; but^ owing to 

a peculiarity o£ flavour, it is vo^gbner^ly approved. 
The' gray plover is superior, as game, to the green. 
Roasting is the mode of cookery generally preferred. 
The golden plover when fat is said by Dr. Richardson to 
be the most delicious bird in the country round fludsott i s 
Bay. . * 

The Ldndrail , br Corncrake, is less known by its ap¬ 
pearance than by the sound of # its voice/which although 
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inharmonious is connected with various pleasurable as¬ 
sociations, arising from, its being the herald of the most 
delightful season of the year. While the growth of the 
meadow is advancing, the stillness of night is agreeably 
interrupted by the* monotonous, but not dull, croak of 
this pretty bird. It is very grift of foot; and when 
pursued, trusts more to *<ts ruffling through the deep 
grass, and to its ingenuity in deceiving the sportsman, 
than to its wings. o 

When the landrail is in, good condition, it is esteemed 
a first-rate delicacy. It weighs, when fully grown and 
fat, nearly half a poiyid. 

* 

The Bustard is* a large bird weighing generally thirty 
pounds. It was once so comfnon in England that flocks 
of fifty might be seen in the air at a time ; but it has now 
become very scarce. Along the shores of Europe washed 
by the Mediterranean it is still abundant. They take 
to the* wing badly as they are generally very fat, and on 
this account they are easily run down by greyhounds. 
It is expensive fare; for even in Pans, where they are 
much less scarce than m any part of the British Isles, 
they cost fbur or five pounds each. Capt. Cook disco¬ 
vered a*bay on the coast of New Holland which, on ac-’ 
count of the multitudes of bustards found, he namef|| 
Bustard Bay: they were as large as turkeys, and he con¬ 
sidered them the best bird he had got from the time of 
his leaving England. * 

The Ostrich, the largest of all birds, standing about 
seven or 6Sgh& feet*»higfy to the top of fyis head, affords 
an abundant banquet to many savage nations of Africa, 
but of a kind that would not be iduch relished in Europe. 
The female is less coarse tmm the male, and the young 
ones still less so than the females: hence they are kept 
'in a tame state for the sake of bree^rtg. They are often 
hunted. Such is their speed that it ill said no animal 
but a horse can overtake them ; and'this speed will be 
little retarded even when jhe bird carries two men on his 
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back, for ostrich-riding is common. They are often 
taken by a man dressed in an ostrich skin. The ancients 
killed them by planting pointed*stakes round the nest of 
the female during her absence, on which she impaled 
herself by her efforts to return. The Romans used their 
flesh |s food. In Bornou it is esteemed the greatest de¬ 
licacy. The Patagonians ajpo make use of the species 
found in their country. When the 'Arabs*have killedjan 
ostrich they cut open the throat, pass a ligature rftund it, 
and by shaking the bird, cause it to disgorge neaily 
twenty pounds of a substance mingled with blood and 
fat, of the consistence of coagulated oft, which is cqjled 
Mantcque , and which is employed m the preparation of 
their dishes, as well as in the cure of maladies. (Cuvier 
by Griffith.) The ostrich was proscribed in Scripture, 
as an unclean bird. 

t 

Order V. Oallimje. 

The Peacock , so great a favourite with the Homans, 
and so great a sufferer by the wanton destruction of 
them by some of the emperors, as has been noticed in a 
preceding part of tins volume, is now scarcely used. Ex¬ 
cept when young, it is insipid and dry* and even 
in its prime, which is at the age of t^rae years, 
git is in the opinion of most people exceeded by our 
domestic poultry. This bird is sometimes, but rarely 
sold by the poultereis of LdTidon. The hen is pre¬ 
ferred to the cock. If about three years old, and 
weighing nine or ten pounds, it will sell for fifteen or 
sixteen shillings. It most resembles pheasant in flavour, 
and is brought,to table more fyr n»velt£>. th&n for the 

value set on it as food. # 

* •• 

The Turkey. The wikflhirkey is rather a handsome 
bird, with lively plumage. Its size has been v$riou|ly 
represented, some have been said to weigh sixty pounds ; 
hut Mr. Pennant conceives that forty ought to be con¬ 
sidered a large bi*d, and'Catesby found very few to ex¬ 
ceed thirty. They fly in flocks of 500. In March they 
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grow bo fat that they cannot fly more than three or four 
hundred yards, and are soon run down by a horse¬ 
man. In the unfrequented parts boidermg on the 
Missisippi they are*so tame as to be shot with a pistol.* 
The flesh of the wild turkey is said to be superior to 
that of the tame, although more red. t 

The domestic turkey needs no description. It is a 
stupid, cowardly, and quarrelsome bird. Every one has 
seen and smiled at the vast d’gnity and pomposity of the 
silly turkey-cock when he throws back his ensanguined 
head, bristles up his feathers, drops his wings, struts 
abo,ut most ridiculously, wheels about with his wings 
rustling along the ground, and threatens all that ap¬ 
proach him with his very inharmonious gabble. His 
anger is greatly excited by any thing red. The hens 
are excellent nurses and affectionate mothers, but the 
“’’■poults are difficult to rear. 

The flesh of the domestic turkey is white, tender, de¬ 
licate, Nutritious,, and of so excellent a flavour that it is 
an universal favourite. The hen is preferred for boiling; 
if she is old, her legs will be rough and red. A young 
turkey-cock is known by his smooth black legs, and 
small spur. * 

u ( n 
The Dofhesttc Cock. Our farmyard cock and hen need# 
no description; nor need any one be told of the im¬ 
portant place they fill at our tables. Enough has already 
been said of the cruel processes resorted to in order to 
render them corpulent. It would he well for the breed, 
if society would be satisfied in all cases with fowls fat¬ 
tened according to the following instructions of M. Ude:—• 
“ The manner of fattening fowls is to separate them 
from the other chickens; mix together some oktmeal, 
milk, boiled potatoes, and flRad; add to the whole of it 
a httle dripping; mind not to give them too much at a 
time, and not more thati twice a 4 a y; and above all, 
keep them very clean. When, they are sufficiently fat¬ 
tened, kill them, pr they will fall ilf and die. When 
* Philosophical transaction*,4781. 
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you find any of your poukry siclc, chop a few leeks with 
their food. « But when they become very fat, if you do 
not kill them, they will inevitaAj rot and die away/' 

It is a common opinion that the flesh of white-legged 
fowls is finer, and the skin more tender. Mr. Dolby 
prefers those with black legs for roasting, and those with 
white ones for boiling. It js probable there is more 
of fancy than reality m these whimsical distinctions. 
M. Ude says, <e A fine fowl may be known by a skm of 
bluish hue marbled with gray/’ This valuable bird is 
in season the whole year round: there # are few thing* 
woise than an old one. 

t 

The Pheasant is often domesticated for the table; but 
m that case it is inferior m flavour to the bird in its 
natural wild state, which consequently is more valued. 
M. Ude says, “ It is not often that pheasants are met with * 
possessing that exquisite taste which is acquired only by 
long keeping, as the damp of the climate prevent# their 
being kept so long as they are in other countries. The 
hens in general are most delicate. The cocks show their ' 
age by their spurs. They are only fit to be eaten when 
the blood begins to run from the bill, which is commonly 
six days or a week after they have been kiyed. The 
flesh of the pheasant is white, tender, and has a good 
flavour, if you keep it long enough ; if not, it has no more 
than a common fowl or a hen."' 

The Pheasant is in s^kson from October to February. 

Grous is of several kinds, all of them good, and some 
excellent. The large capercailzies os wqpd-glous, once 
natives of the fSne forests in Ireland and Scotland, have 
been exterminated within dm last half century, but are 
still found abundantly m tl^rorests of northern £urope. 
The grous brought to the London market is best m 
August. Mr. Forster* informs us, that the grous of 
Hudson’s Bay are so stupid that they may be knocked 
down wutb*a stick. *In summer they are good eating; but 

* Philosophical Tr Abaction?, 1781. 
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in winter they taste strongly of the pine spruce, on which 
they feed during that season, eating Wrie&in summer. 

The Ptarmigan, or white grous , frequents the moun¬ 
tainous districts ofrEurope and America: they are found 
in the British Isles ; but the London market is supplied 
from Scotland and Norway, those from the latter country 
being preferred. When yqung it is excellent food. The 
Hudson’s Bay ptarmigan weighs a pound and a half, 
and is'the same as the European. It changes the colour 
of its plumage in winter, b^ng then white. At Hudson’s 
Bay they go together in great flocks in the beginning 
of October, and are sq plentiful that seventy of them are 
often taken in a net at once. They aTe excellent eating. 
Mr. Forster says that they are as tame as chickens there, 
and are driven into the nets by men without any difficulty 
or attempt to escape.* 

The ptarmigan when # trussed is not discoverable by 
shape or size from the common grous, and the flavour 
is but little different. 

The Partridge should be chosen with a dark-coloured 
bill, and yellow legs; for these are the proofs that the bird 
is young, but it may be young even though the legs be 
grayish* /)ld birds are perfectly worthless. There are 
no less than fifty different modes of dressing this bird, 
given by Mr. Dolby. The red-legged partridge is very 
scarce in England. Thfc common partridge as m season 
from September to February. * 

The mode of killing partridge in Tunis is curious, and 
is thus described by Dr. Shaw:—Instead otspringing the 
game with d^fjs, 4he fpwiers shade themselves with a 
piece of canvass stretched upon two reeds, and painted 
with the figure of a leopar^, Tfrhs concealed, the fowler 
walks through the brakes flu avenues, looking through 
some holes a little below the top of the screen, to observe 
what passes before him. It is remarkable that the 
partridge and some other birds, on the approach of the 
canvass, covey together; thus the sportsman'has an op- 

• Philosophical Transaction?, 1772 . 
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portunity of coming near them, when resting ‘the screen 
on the ground, and directing the muzzle of his piece 
through one of the holes, hes sUoots a whole covey at 
once. 

Quails are caught with nets, and are often fattened in 
cages. In the shops of the London poulterers, they sell 
at the enormous price of 3s. each when fattened. Tfte 
island of Capri, formerly C^preae, in the gulf of Naplesf 
produces such vast numbers of them that, as its bishop's 
income \yas formerly paid fr8m the profits arising from 
them, the island is sometimes called the bishopric # of 
quails. * Beside tike domestic consumption of them, so 
many as 100,000 have been sent in one year to the 
markets of Naples. In the Greek islands they are pre¬ 
served m vessels filled with fat. Quail fighting was one 
of the sports of the Athenians; but they had a prejudice * 
against the bird as food, conceiving it unwholesome on 
account of its feeding on helebore. Quails are in b&t sea¬ 
son in February and March. This bird may be ensnared 
by sounding a quail pipe, an instrument made to imitate 
the voice of the hen. M. Ude says, “ Quails in my 
opinion have no flavour; it is only their rarity that 
makes them fashionable." Some, however, esteem them 
when they are fat. • 

Order VI. Easseres. 

The Pigeon. This bftd is domesticated and bred in 
vast numbers in most farmyards. When joung, and 
m good condition, it is prized by many as food ; but is 
not a universal favourite. The pit! bird as tq£gh, dry, 
and insipid T&e tame pigeon is considered^ preferable 
to the wild ; the flesh *of the latter is dark coloured. 
Mr. Dolby gives no less thaWfifty formulae for cooking 
these birds. They are costly food, for they consume a 
vast quantity of grain. • 

The Skflark, a •superior songster, is much sought 
after in most countries where it^ abounds. The London 
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market if amply supplied with them; and those from 
Dunstable are particularly valued. The larks of Germany 
are peculiarly fine, arid'it has been said that a German 
larjc-epicure will travel a journey of several hundred 
miles for the sake of a meal of "them. It is in winter that 
they are captured. They are destroyed in great numbers 
by the singular effect whichi a strong light has upon them 
a5, well as on many birds and quadrupeds. f Mirrors are 
made to revolve upon an axis, and nets are placed round 
them. The rays of the sun being thus brought upon 
all surrounding objects, the larks fiy towards the mirrors 
and are captured in the nets. On the same principle, 
it is a common occurrence for larks to fiy in the beam 
of the reflectors fixed m the lighthouses of our coasts 
with such violence, although at night, that striking the 
plate-glass windows, they fall dead or are stunned. 

* Wild-ducks sometimes even break the windows. Atone 
of the lighthouses at the South Foreland near Dover, 
127 birds, of which above 100 were larks, were thus 
destroyed within three hours one dark night in November. 
During October, November, and December they are m 
best season. They are generally larded and roasted, but 
there are sixteen modes detailed in treatises on gastro¬ 
nomy for gendering this little morsel more attractive. 

• 

The Stair, or Starling , is an exceedingly pretty bird, 
and on account of its ddtility is kept by those that fancy 
domestic favourites. They aiie occasionally brought to 
table; but the flesh is poor, and the bird is much better 
fitted for a* prattling companion than for %od. 

. • ^ 

The jftirush was°a *prime delicacy amongst the Ro¬ 
mans, and fattening them for the table was practised 
according to the rules of alt They were confined in a 
kind of apartment where multitudes were crowded to¬ 
gether, the great object* being to cut off all connection 
with the external world by turning the windows away 
from the sight of the groves which *bnginally they had 
inhabited, and even shutying out the light, except what 
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was - barely sufficient to rende* their food discernible. 
Hei*, itk a gloomy Captivity, their appetites were pam¬ 
pered until they became very f%£ ;• and then they were 
allured into another chamber, lest the other birds should 
fret and fatten less rapidly by seeing their companions 
in misfortune roughly handled* They were then killed 
for the table. In England, although its merits at table 
be acknowledged, the delight of its note is nfore generally 
preferred. The same may J>e said of the blackbirfl. In* 
many countries, particularly France and Germany, the 
thrush is considered a delicacy and much sought after. 
Great quantities of these birds are caught for the tableau 
the island of Candia. 


The Ortolan is a small singing bird never found in 
Great Britain, but common in France, Italy, and other 
parts of, Europe. It is the epiciye’s prime mor^eau, and 
on this account is treated as he treats all his favourites, 
with cruelty. The birds are shut up m a dark roonf, with 
as much candle-light as suffices to render darkness visible. 
Here having no other employment or enjoyment they 
amuse themselves with inordinate eating, and would.at 
length kill themselves, but that the knife interposes 
when they have reached the desired point oi obesity. 
They are eaten with the intestines in them, and are ge¬ 
nerally roasted. In this country, where the bird is 
rarely procurable, its cost is considerable, and on the list 
of delicacies it ranks witlf turtle: — 


# 

“ Catfthorn had once a mind to fix 
Iiis carcase in a coach and six ; 
And live, if his estate would bear 
On tiytle, ortolans, and clafet’fc 


m The Lottery. 


The Stone chatter, although an insignificant little bird, 
is prized by lovers of cunous'eating. 


The Wheatear is vfry commoiT m England at certain 
seasons, antHs captured in great numbers. These birds 
are known under th% name of English ortolans, and are 
often sold at a high jyice. 

VOL. n. 


L 
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The Redbreast. This beautiful bird, which enlivens the 
dreariness of winter with his song when almost all other 
birds are silent, and Whose familiar manners and reliance 
on the generosity of man have been the cause of his 
protection throughout Britain from the destroying hand 
of the epicure, is extensively consumed iu France, and 
considered excellent* , r 
»• 

* Tne Nightingale is not protected by his master, music 
from contributing his delicate morsel of flesh to the tables 
of the rich. 

i 

The Swallow is much used as one of the trifles of die 
table. But there is a kind of swallow common in se¬ 
veral oriental countries which builds a nest of a very 
curious nature; and not the least singular part of the 
history of this nest is, that it is considered a prime delicacy 
for the table. The traveller Forbes in describing a small 
island called Sacrifice Rock, gives the following account 
of these edible nests :—“ It is famous for the edible birds' 
ncBts found m the clefts of rocks, which are esteemed so 
luxurious a dainty in China as to have become a consi¬ 
derable article of commerce ; the greatest quantities are 
produce^ on the coasts of Malacca* These nests are 
three or ifour inches m circumference, and one in depth; 
formed by a bird of the swallow tribe, either with the 
spawn of fish, or a glutinous frothy scum which the sea 
leaves on the rocks. The newest and most transparent 
nests of the hirundo are purchased by the Chinese at 
five or six dollars the pound.” * In 1 * the Journal de 
Pharmt*cie x August 1836 ’, there is an interesting article 
o % the origin these nests by M. Vfrey, in which the 
author combats the common opinion that they are formed 
of certain gelatinous fuci , softened in the craw of the 
swallow, at the time of laying its eggs, and then disgorged 
and moulded into the form of the nest. He comes to 
the conclusion that Kcempfer, Uumphius, and others 
had arrived at before, that the se&swallotf by a natural 
* Oriental Memoirs, i, 203 

* I 
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instinct collects! from the surfafe of the waves and the 
rocks washed by them, the gelatinous .materials of 
zoophytes or marine molluscs fioi; the construction of 
. its nest. And in fact the seas of *the Indian Archipelago, 
as well as thoBeof the Philippine and Sunda Isles as far 
as New Guinea are covered with sheets of zoophytes and 
molluscs, to the extent of many leagues, which to the 
navigator appear white at a distance. Willoughby con¬ 
ceives this gelatinous matter to be the spawn of whales.* # 

These edible nests are foifhd on the shores of Cochiu 
China, Java, and the Indian Archipelago. The Chinese 
pay at the enormous rate of 71 . 14s. in our money for 
one avoirdupois gound, to supply the tables of tlfe 
Mandarins and nobles. Batavia alone exports 4,000,000 
of these nests annually, and as each nest weighs about a 
quarter of an ounce, it is easy to calculate the enormous 
value of this branch of commerce. 

These nests readily dissolve in water, except a 
small quantity of impurities. Some of them qfe so 
pure that they are almost transparent, and consist of 
layers adhering together. Dissolved in chicken or mutton 
hroth, they are considered an exquisite dainty, and in 
the dissolved state, they are used for various sauces, 
certain spices being added. For valetudinarians or 
consumptive persons it is counted a delightful reiterative. 
It is sometimes found at the tables of the wealthy and 
luxurious even in Britain. , 

£oos. 

Having dessribed suoh birds as are most used as 
food, it will be proper to make some observations on 
eggs, which add so much to the cJbntforls TEnd wants of 
man. The import of eggs for the Londftn consumption 
alone is enormous: they are brought into England from 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Guernsey, and 
Jersey. The duty, at 10d. on 1^0, ^mounted for the* 
year 1829, to 22,189*. France alone sends us about 
60,000,00Gb of eggs annually, value probably 83,000/.* 

* M‘ C uHoch. 

• L 2 • 
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The duty paid at Ramsgate, for three months only, has 
amounted to 2000/. • 

Eggs may be preserved by the well-known process of 
greasing the shells, or by immersion in a thin mixture 
of lime and water, the whole being contained in a glam 
vessel well corked and cemented. By this process M. 
PeBchier k^pt eggs perfectly fresh for six years. These 
* methods probably act by excluding the air, — an agent 
which greatly promotes putrefaction. However close 
the shell of an egg may appear, it is, in reality, very 
porous; for if an egg be laid on the naked fire, and 
attentively watched, the albumen may be often seen 
forcing its way through the pores before the shell bursts. 
At Herculaneum, egg-shells were found perfectly un¬ 
broken, yet empty, which proves Jhat the contents 
must have evaporated through the pores. + And Mr. 
Boyle found eggs tq grow sensibly lighter by being 
kept, i In Scotland it is common to preserve eggs by 
dipping them into boiling water, in order to destroy, as 
is said, the vital principle; but, more probably, to 
eoagulate a stratum of albumen next the shell, and thus 
to obstruct the entrance of air through the pores. 

Eggs* are very prone to absorb odours and flavours, 
and Hhsrefore must be carefully protected. A newly 
laid egg, left in mahogany shavings, will shortly acquire 
a flavour that will prove quite disagreeable to the taste ; 
and it is well known "that musty straw speedily imports 
a very unpleasant flavour. 

EdihJe eggs vary very much in size ; some naturalists 
have said that the egg of the ostrich weighs fifteen 
pountfs; but 'Dnp kud in the menagerie of Pans, as 
large as any brought from Afnca, weighed but two 
pounds fourteen ounces: it* held a pint, and was six 
inches deep. (Cuvier.) The smallest hen>egg weighs 
about one ounce and three quarters ; the average is two 
ounces and a quarter; and the.largest that ever dccurs 
weighs three ounces and a half. The green-coloured 
eggs, sold in London under the *Yiame of puffin’s eggs, 

, * Morning Herald. *t FhiL Tran*. 1761. $ Work;,!. 398. 
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weigh o quarter of a pound ; anti plover's eggs do not 
exceed an ounce and*a half on the average. 

The sensible qualities of eggs 9 ftury materially. The 
albumen of a hen-egg coagulated by boiling is a beau¬ 
tiful opaque milk-white substance ; that of a duck-egg 
is slightly transparent; and that of a puffin almost 
entirely so. The albumen of a duck-egg coagulates 
with less beat than that of the hen-egg; anfl, therefore % 
ought not to be boiled for a> long a time. In ffosty 
weather all eggs require a longer time to coagulate the 
albumen than in warm weather, the difference being 
about half a minute. The egg of the ostrich is of p 
sweetish taste; it is gross, and soon satiates the appe¬ 
tite; but they keep longer than hen-eggs. (Cuvier.') 
Lieutenant Paterson found a nest at the Orange River 
in the country of the Hottentots, containing thirty-four 
fresh ostrich eggs, which he declares were excellent 
food. * The egg of the goose fs strong, yet not dis¬ 
agreeable ; that of the turkey is almost as mild a* the 
hen-egg; that of the duck is glutinous, and not quite so 
delicate. The eggs sold in London, under the name of 
puffin eggs, are exceedingly glutinous, yet have a pure 
taste, with scarcely any fishiness. The egg of the 
woodcock, lapwing; and ruff are much esteemed, plover 
eggs, little more than half the size of a good pen-egg, 
are sold in London at 5s. per dozen. The eider duck- 
egg is an Icelandic delicacy ; that of the Soland goose iB 
a favourite in Scotland ; at St, Kilda, Soland-goose-eggs 
are consumed in immense quantities. The egg of the 
Guinea hen is sftialler and more delicate than the com¬ 
mon hen-egg. Eggs of the awk, tlya coot^t^p godSapder, 
the pied oyster-dftcher, and a few dthers, are eaten in 
various parts of Europe,*but having not much to re¬ 
commend them, they need not be described. The egg 
of the cormorant ia as bad as the flesh of that bird. 

In general, eggs are esteemed far their freshness, and 
the absence of all ill smell, — a quality which, without 
artificial meftns, it is impossible long to preserve. But 

\ Travels, p. 142. 
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ii\ some countries, freshness is little prized ; and we are 
told that the Tonqumfse, on the contrary, much prefer 
them when they becoirfe capable of gratifying two of 
their senses, — nay, when a third sense becomes engaged, 
and they can discover by the ear that something more 
solid than a mere egg gives employment to the teeth. 

The shell { of the ostrich egg is thick, and by age grows 
& ha r d as ivory: drinking cups are made of these sheila. 

•u 

This section shall be concluded by showing the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of estimation in which some of the birds 
described in the foregoing pages were formerly held by 
the people of England. The comparison will be best 
made by reference to the prices at which they were 
sold about five centuries ago. A swan was sold for 3a., 
a crane for la., a heron for 6d., a pheasant for 4 d., a 
goose for Q\d. y a*fat c?pon for 2 \d. } a facock for 1 \d. y 
a mallard the same, a plover Id., two pullets or two 
woodcocks for 1 \d. * 


Section III. 

Class III. Amphibia. Order I. Reptilia. 

• « * 

The Turtle. Of the different kinds of turtle, one 
only affords good food: it is called the green turtle, 
because it affords the much celebrated “green fat;" it 
is a gentle and harmless animal, very different from 
some of {he other species. It is occasionally found of 
a very large size, being sometimes seven feet long; and 
it varies from $6 novnds to 800. I$s strength corre¬ 
sponds, for a turtle of the largest size can easily walk 
while supporting five men on fts back. The Islands of 
the East and West Indies, and numberless other islands, 
abound in them; those alorig the coast of Cochin-china 
are not only plentifully supplied, with them, but they 
are of an exquisite flavour ; and so highly prized are 
thev, that serious conflicts are said'to occur between the 

• Echarifi Hiitory of England. 
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inhabitants of these parts to obtain them. They form 
a considerable article of commerce between the West 
India Islands and Great Britaiu,*and the ships engaged 
are provided with proper accommodation to permit their 
bemg brought over alive, and in tolerably good health. 
They generally frequent the waters of the coasts ; but 
they frequently enter the mouths of rivers, or go oil 
land to considerable distances, in order to deposit their 
eggs. These eggs are perfectly round, and some Affirm • 
that they lay the almost incredible number of 1000 in 
a season, of the size of a small hen egg. Vast numbers 
are taken by various birds and beasts, and also by map, 
yet the number hatched is considerable; and even com. 
paratively few of these are permitted to crawl to the 
sea, such havoc is made on them by sea-birds during 
their perilous journey. * 

Green turtle is a well-known delicacy ; not only is it 
delicious to the taste, but it is Exceedingly wholesome. 
Of this latter fact we have a good proof m the cijWm- 
stance related by Anson, that his crew subsisted on 
them for four months. 

The method of capture practised by Anson’s men at 
Quibo, and afterwaids on the coast of Mexico, is Etill 
practised generally. One mode was as simpje #s suc¬ 
cessful : while the turtles were on the beach,•occupied 
with scratching holes in the sand, and covering their 
eggs m them to be batched by the sun, the sailors 
turned them on their backs, a position from which they* 
can, with difficulty, recover themselves. When they 
had turned a siffticient number, they brought {hem away 
at their leisure. The other method wa^jp seaPch them 
out as they floated asleep on the sfirface of the water, 
during the heat of the day.. On discoveriug them, they 
sent a boat with an expert diver, who, plunging into 
the water from some distance, rose beside the turtle* 
and seized it by the shell. 1'he •turtle awakening,'sup¬ 
ported both ihe diver and himself, by striking the water 
with his fefct, until <he boat arrived, and took them in. 
Had the boat rowed jup At on^e, the turtle would have 
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awoken, for it it very easily disturbed from its slumbers. 
Atfery ingenious method of taking the turtle, while 
asleep, is practised on coast of Mozambique. The 
pilot sucking-fish has the power of fixing itself to auy 
substance, or to another animal, with a degree of force 
not easily overcome; in the same way nearly, some 
suppose, r as the leech attaches itself. A ring, with a 
rppe attached* is put round the fish near the tail; the 
(fish, fio prepared, is brought in a vessel of water to 
where the turtles lie asleep. At a certain distance the 
fish is thrown from the float: it swims to the turtle, 
aqd with the view of making its escape fixes on it. The 
rope is then drawn, and the captive, turtle is secured. 
Another curious mode is in some parts practised: — a 
diver, surveys the shallow water, and seeing a turtle 
feeding at the bottom, dives, seizes him, mounts astride 
on his back, presses the hinder parts downwards, and 
diretfs the head upwards. The.turtle, striking the 
wat^ with his feat, rises to the surface, and thus 
emerges the diver, like some sea deity, seated on his 
tortoise-shell chariot. The turtle is also occasionally 
taken by th£ harpoon. In countries where they abound, 
their flesh is as cheap as that of almost any other 
animal „ 

Many jure the methods of cooking the turtle adopted 
by the various professors of the art of tempting the 
appetite beyond the hounds of moderation. These, 
•however, may often be considered as modes of rendering 
a naturally light and salubrious article of food pernicious, 
and less easily digestible. It is said that*a simple steak, 
broiled dr frige ],as on<* of the best forms of this kind of' 
flesh, and seems, afso, to be the most'Vholesome: it is 
thus used in the West India ^islands. The.,eggs are 
much esteemed, and differ from & bird’s egg in one 
(Striking particular ; that the albumei^ if such it may be 
called, does not coagulate by boiling. The turtle k a 
valuable addition to the live stock of a ship at sea: or 
the flesh may be salted, and preserved a“ long time: 
in this state r H is much used? m the We^t Indies and 
America. 
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There are several other kiifds of turtle; the hawks 
hill is the smallest of them; the shell is very much 
superior to that of the athqt ^species,, and constitutes 
what is called tortoise-shell. It is a ferocious creature, 
and defends itself with vigour. Its flesh is both ill- 
tasted and unwholesome; it produces considerable dis¬ 
turbance of the constitution. Dampier first pointed 
out the difference of the turtles with respe#t to salubrity ; 
for, previously to his time, there was little discrinfination 
of the different kinds. The Loggerhead, or great Medi¬ 
terranean turtle, is the largest of all the species: its 
flesh is coarse and very inferior, yet'is eaten by the 
lower 01 ders on the shores of the Mediterranean, and[ on 
parts of the American coast. The eggs, however, are 
tolerably good food. It abounds with excellent^oil: it 
bites furiously, and holds so obstinately, that the head 
may be cut off, without causing it to let go. • 

The Tortoise is of two kinds ; the fresh watrir, and 
the land tortoise. They are all slow, stupid animals, 
remarkable only for their living to an extraordinary age. 
We have accounts of one which was known to have 
lived 120 years. .The land tortoise is considered a great 
delicacy, and it*s eggs are much relished. # Tfre fierce 
tortoise, a variety of the fresh water species, considered 
equal, as food, to the green turtle. 

The tenacity of life evmced»by these animals is truly 
surprising. Kedi made an opening in the head of one 
of them, and took out the whole brain. In three days 
the wound wlis covered in by skin, and in this state the 
tortoise lived and walked about^for sixjpontlfs; but its 
eyes never opeffed after the loss of its brain. After this 
cruel treatment, the head was cut off, and lived for a 
quarter of an hour thuB separated; but the body lived 
for twenty-threq days without its head. Humanly 
shudders at these useless and* harrowing experiments, 
which prove little* beyond the flintiness of the heart 
that could support a man under the execution of them. 

Captain Stedman says, that # the land tu» tie of Surinam, 
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when it sees danger, shrinks within its shell; and that 
in this situation the Indians put it* on the fire, and 
broil it until sufficiently* done, which is known by the 
separation of the under shell from the upper. He knew 
four of these animals to be kept four months without 
nourishment, yet they remained vigorous to the end of 
that time. % 

JPliny tells ils that a part of Carmania was inhabited 
by people called Chenophagi* because they fed on the 
flesh of tortoises; and he adds, that they covered the 
roofs of their houses with tortoise shell. This seems a 
littlg apocryphal; but not more so than his description 
of these tortoise-eating people, for lie'informs us that 
their bodies were covered with hair, but that they had 
none oq their heads, and that they had no clothing but 
fish-skin. To these wonders relative to the tortoise 
*■ J may be added the death of the tragic poet dSschylus, 
who ended his career by the falling of a tortoise on his 
bald he&d, which an eagle aloft had let fall. 

The Crocodile is the most formidable of the lacertine 
reptiles; m size, strength and hideous appearance, he 
may vie Wkh every other animal. Yet with all his 
powers, he Jis a coward; Seneca says of him, “ the cro¬ 
codile pursues whatever flies, and flies from whatever 
pursues.” This reptile is often thirty feet long. His 
enormous mouth, constituted by jaws one quarter the 
length of the whole body, disclosing a terrific array of 
teeth, gives # an awful announcement of die treatment 
which any captured animal is to expect. He has four 
short legs,* ter nutating in toes and claws, but they are 
bo ill contrived for motion on laud, that ne can scarcely 
overtake a man in running. The*body is nearly Covered 
with hard scales, constituting an almost impenetrable 
suit of‘armour; but where this is deficient, he is easily 
vulnerable. The inale rtrts his own .young when he can 
find them. £very sort of animal is welcome food to 
the crocodile; and none more so than man. After 
seizing on a flian, the crocodile plunges with him to 
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the bottom of th^ river, and there is enacted a scene 
easily understood. Hut in ord|r to devour his prey, he 
brings it to land; for it is laid he 6annot eat in the 
water: it is also believed that he leaves it to putrefy 
before he makes his repast 

Amongst the facts related by Herodotus relative to 
these creatures, he says that, “ the inhabitants of the 
Thebais, and of the shores of the lake iMceris, regard 
them with the highest veneration. Each person rears*a 
crocodile, which they train 4> the hand, and from its ears 
suspend clustered jewels and gold, and encircle the fore 
feet with rings. It is fed with the utmost possibly de¬ 
licacy and care, upon bread and the flesh of victims; 
and when it dies, it is embalmed, and placed in some 
sacred repository: but those who inhabit the territory 
of Elephantine, eat the crocodile. Crocodile-taking is 
thus conducted: — having baited a hook with the chine? * 
of a pig, the sportsman lets it down into the mid-stream 
of the river, while he stands on the brink, havftg with 
him a living pig, which he strikes. The crocodile, 
hearing the cry, follows the sound, and meeting the 
chine, swallows it. The people then draw him ashore, 
and the sportsman hlinds his eyes with mutl, and easily 
accomplishes his object/’ • * 

The crocodile, hideous and forbidding as it is, fur¬ 
nishes, in several countries, food to man; which, if 
the animal be young, is said*to be good, provided that 
it has not the musky favour. For the most part this 
flavour is psesent, and is often so strong as, to infect the 
waters where they are. The flesh is much relieved of 
the musky taste, by removing sh^ scuta froifl the breast, 
previously to the death of the animal. But the re¬ 
moval of the musk*glands is absolutely necessary, as 
otherwise the flesh would be insupportable. The Ber¬ 
bers set the greatest valuQ on these glands, and sue 
them as a perfume for the hafr. 

The negroes consider the flesh of the crocodile excel¬ 
lent food, and pursue the animal with unceasing assi¬ 
duity. The preference seems mutual ; for amidst the 
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general relish for man's flesh evinced by the crocodile, 
he is said to distinguish that of the negro with an espe¬ 
cial predilection. 0 * * 

The Mundingoes, inhabitants of some districts on the 
banks of the Gambia, are very fond of crocodile's flesh, 
but they are still fonder of their eggs, and think an egg 
particularly delicious if it contains a young crocodile of 
the # length of ( one's Anger. * These eggs, which are 
nst mufch larger than those of a goose, are a great de¬ 
licacy also amongst the negroes and the Arabs. The 
account given by M. Lmant of these eggB is as follows: 
— “ Walking along the banks of the river, I saw on 
the sand the recent track of a very large crocodile, and 
thinking that possibly it might have been a female come 
ashore ty) lay her eggs, I followed up the track about 
twenty paces along the water side, where the ground 
•appearing to have been much trodden, and recently 
disturbed, I dug and found ninety-nine eggs. The 
Arabs &*e in the habit of saying that ninety-nine is 
always the number of the crocodile’s eggs; but I have 
found them of various numbers between sixty and 
ninety-nine. My people, and those of the place, imme¬ 
diately madei a fricassee, which I tasted but found very 
nauseous, Jh^ving a flavour between rancid oil and musk. 
Each egg had considerably more* white than jolk." t 

, In Burkhardt's travels the following passage oc¬ 
curs : “At Sennaar, croccrtliles are brought to market, 
and their flesh is publicly sold "there. I once tasted 
some of the meat at Esne, in Upper Egypt; it is of a 
dirty white colour, not unlike young veal, with a slight 
Ashy smelly thermal fcad been caught^by some Ash- 
ermen in a strong net ; and was above twelve feet 
m length. The governor of Eftie ordered it “to be 
brought into his court-yard, where more than 100 halls 
weje Ared against it without' any effect, tdl it was 
thrown upon its back, and* the content^ of a small swivel 

* Moore’s Travels 

t The <tbo\e passage I have extracted (Tom a periodical, not having 
been able to procure the work ot M JLuiant. , 
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discharged into its abdomen, the dun of which is much 
softer than that of the back.*' 

Some parts of the crocodily • are said to be white and 
delicate, and to have the appearance of the best veal. 
Dr. Ruppell, however, represents this kind of meat as 
so strong and musky that he never could eat it without 
discharging his stomach after it 

* * 

The Alligator, an animal so much resembling the cro¬ 
codile that they were at*one time supposed to be the 
same, is used as food in several countries, and certain 
American tribes derive even their chief support from it 
The flesh is white and delicate in appearance, but its 
taste is musky, like that of the crocodile. 

The alligator possesses strength and ferocity in an 
eminent degree, and uses both against man upon all oc¬ 
casions that offer. There is a river in Sumatra famous* 
as the resort of them. Mr. Anderson relates that, some 
years since, Captain Peake was in a canoe on this river 
with ten men. Two alligators with open mouthB ap¬ 
proached, which occasioned such confusion that the 
canoe was overset, and the captain and a few of the men 
were instantly devoured. One of these alligators was 
afterwards repeatedly seen during two days, lying on 
the side of the river, with the legs of the'unfortunate 
captain projecting from its mouth. * He also says, that 
m the Assahan river of Sumatra the alligators are nu¬ 
merous and hold, and .that it is common to see them 
raise their heads a foot or two out of the water and 
pull people out of the boats. On one o&asion three 
horses and six goats were upset in a boat, and were de¬ 
voured in an iftstant. But a fact?state!! by him proves * 
that tfoeir ferocity arises, as in the ease of many other 
animals, from their necessities, and the large quantity 
of food necessary for their support; for if thifj be sqp- 
plied they become gentle. “.Near the mouth of the 
river there is an alligator of a most prodigious size, his 
back, when a little out of the water, appearing like a 

• Mission to Sumatra, 33EW 
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rock. He remains qpnsVmtly there, and is regularly fed 
upon the heads and entrails of larg$ ekate.flsh caught 
there. I saw him; and the Malays called him to hife 
meal. He appeared full twenty feet long. The Malayfe 
assured me he was quite harmless, so much so that hia 
feeders patted his head with their hands, a dangerous 
amusement certainly ; but showing the wonderful tame* 
ness and sagacity of the, creature, naturally ferocious. 
He wi|l not allow any other alligator to approach the 
$lace, and on that account the Malays worship him." $ 
This fact, now rendered incontrovertible by Mr. Ander¬ 
son, restores the shaken credit of the statements of He¬ 
rodotus relative to crocodiles. 

The Guana , or eatable lizard,, is a formidable looking, 
but really gentle and harmless reptile, somewhat resemb¬ 
ling a small crocodile m appearance. It is often four 
or live feet long; is cohered with st^es, and is of a 
greenish colour, sprinkled with black spots. It is a 
lively creature ; creeps up trees with great celerity; robs 
birds* nests ; and, for the most part, lives in the trees. 
It is common in South America, parts of Africa, and in 
the Islands of the Indian Ooean; and was formerly 

abundant c in the West Indies, but is now more 

* 

rarely met with there, owing to its being much sought 
after as food. It is " kn^ted universally by the inha¬ 
bitants of all countries, fiom the Negro to the European, 
to be one of the greatest delicacies of the countries where 
it is found ; and its flesh is sailed and exported in large 
quantities.. Its eggs, as some represent, are of an 
exquisite flavour, and are about the size of a pigeon's: 
great numbers'-sre Jaid by one animal. Guanas are 
hunted by dogs, or snared: they are attracted by cer¬ 
tain sounds, for instance, whistling. The flesh fs cooked 
either by boiling or roasting, and in either way is 
excellent. The account given by {Jlloa is not quite so 
flattering. He says, that it is the common food at 
Panama; that the flesh is exceedingly white, and its 

• Mission to Sumatra, 123. 
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taste sweet; but that it has a nauseous smell. The 
inhabitants compete it to chicken ; but he could see no 
resemblance. He describes thfe *eggs as viscid, and of 
a yery disagreeable taste, although eaten there.* This 
creature is remarkably tenacious of life, and endures 
dreadful suffering before it dies. If taken young it is 
easily domesticated. 

Lizards of other kinds are* eaten in various parts of 
ghe world. The Birmans^ Tonquinese, Bedoufhs, tbe 
Negroes of the coast of Guinea, and the natives of the 
Andaman Islands eat them greedily, without being soli¬ 
citous as to whether they are the edible species of lizard 
or not. Nor is any caution necesssary, for none of them 
are injurious, although the contrary has been sometimes 
supposed^ , 

The Frog. This reptile, although not destitute of a * 
peculiar kind of beauty, is ^rather uninviting when 
considered as food: at least, so it is viewed by 
these whose prejudices have not beep removed by 
experience of the different value set on it in other coun¬ 
tries. There are several varieties of frogs, and almost 
all are used as food by different ^nations o£ the globe. 
Belgium, France, Italy, Germany and Austya, are the 
chief European countries in which the consumption of 
them is greatest, and m these the species called esculent 
13 the only one prized These are said to have the best 
flavour: the hind quarters are the parts most valued, 
and the form of cookery is the fricassee; but the livers 
and fore -legs* aldtig with other meats, are used for soup. 
They are considered a luxunoug delicacy, aid a dish of , 
this kind costs Jio trifling sum. they are brought alive 
in thousyids to the sapital cities, in some of which 
there are regular conservatories for preserving them 
alive. The common frog is inferior, but is also eaten ; 
and is often fraudulently substituted /or the former 
species. The bull-frog, which is comparatively of 
gigantic dimensions, being eighteen inches in length, 

* • * Voyage#*. 121 
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atyd iSM^pea, iapwards, M | -found chiefly in Noth 
Apk jnd V 1 efatts* F* used as fowd 

^^l^d^iOfiins and ^Kj^Sim^chHia; and several sp@- 
oaspjre watf Iqr J*i natives of ,$irig George's 

jTijMaVEiteCC emplejr fbe be$rt of a fr$g, named 
I£Mok-kes8*b *fOr preparing a prison. The blood of* 
ajJiqr jfeptilcfc fe also considered as venomous, and i* 
ised tot poisoning dafcgerfi.* « ^ 

‘ The (cogis very tenaoioba Of Ji&. ME Boyle cut owt 
the heart or one: if ^aped'about, andjswsia as before, 
i£*;heart bdOg' in Mr. Boyle's ijand $ blit, h^says, they 
cannot survive the less of the bwu4.f Others haV$ 
affixed -that it will ^llve afid ? juinjt mwiy bouriWith- 
oqiitoj head. * «■ 4 

$*i^gs and fr6g -soup were prescribed Jby Dioscorides 
agaiiiat the poison &>i all serpents. Qn 'the Continent, 
fYogJ^ilp is recommended for consumptive persons, as a 
kind if nourishment less stimulating than other animal 
food;«pnd it ;s very probable "that the quality attributed 
to this kind of diet is really possessed by it. 


The Wood very nmch resembles the frog; but it is 
more ugl^, and its deformity is rendered more loathsome 
to those who entertain the mistaken notion of its being 
a venomous reptile. It is true that a frothy juice exudes 
through the poreA in the back Mrhen the toad is irritated; 
but it is generally believed that this is not poisondfcts. 
“ The size of the toad with us, (says Dr. Goldsmith,) 
is generally irom two to four inchdl loAg; but in ( the 
fenny criintri^. of Europe I have seen tfyem much 
larger, and not mnen less than a contmon crab, when 
brought to table. But this is nothing to w^ibthey are 
found in some of the tropical climates, where travellers 
pften, for the first time, mistake a toad for a tortoise: 
their usual size is from, six to seven inches/* 

Toads axe said to have lieen found encased in blocks 
of stone, and*alive, without any visible means of entrance 

* Journal de Pharmaoe. • t f Works, 1.28. 4 
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timdataty^to S*a$&| . w .. . 

employed in smkigg tiiipugh* a d&Wb $f coal |V0« 
lietow lb$ jpmrfeoe fcf *A|l grcnW^^fCtn^^> Jib jtitiMb 
break 19 fab a cavity, in the ** On o*nfn&tn^g 

tike ca%ity Itoistfflti asmall li& Uu*d .ecbfBj^v ij& ify 
coai> which an v %£mg r brought into *tbe*j 4 k pobnjaf^®, 

4 & * ' ' * . ’ •* , f. • * ' 

'The, Hind-legs hop the toad ale eaten fn *mw eountf$e*$ 


end ajp not found in* sixty respect prejudicial. 'Up 
Negroes on the ooaaft (dj GuineV aje ifadt so SgkcrslB to ha 
satisfied Wlttf tint hut detour the. whole teptilp*' * 

' * * J! 
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TA« Jtoa Notwithstanding 4 $$ hideous appuranse 
uf, an^,the terrific aq^dciations £o$Mfected W^th these <prCfr- 
tures, they are eaten by many nations. The hugedxm^ 
the prince of serpents, whrqh makes but a meal «$f a 
deer, an antelope, or a man, and sometimes grows. ft> 
the length of GO feet, althoughfemore generally it* does 
not exceed 30, is considered a delicacy by the J^egrofes 
When the boa has gorged himselt with any large animal, 
it is helpless, an <f easily destroyed ; but Koster denies 
that it is ever torpid on these occasions.f In tins state, 
it is killed by the Negroes, and* furnishes substantial' 
food 1 * m abundance, preferred by them to almost any 
other. On the other hand the boa is slid to prefer negroes 
to other men, add Will swallow a whole nlgrd at unoe. 
This serpent has no poison-fangs^ Rogge v, ei|Pspeaks 
of amphibious serpents at C eylon, light or ten yards 
long, and* fj^ve yards in* circumference, with throats 
sufficiently capacious to swallow a stag whole. He says 
they are killed by the natives as they lie asleep, their 
flesh being esteemed good eating. These were, no 
doubt, boas The brealh of this creature is disgustingly 
fetid, and infects the air to a great distance. * 


• Philosophical Magazine, lii 377 # + Ira veil In Brazil, 283. 
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The Rattlesnake . feo dreadful is the poison of this 
serpent, that it is adequate to ldll a man in a few 
minutes, and his death is preceded by frightful suffer¬ 
ings. So tenacious is it of life, that a rattlesnake 
dissected by Tyson, lived several days after its skin was 
torn off and most of its viscera removed. In some 
parts of North America the Indians broil them in the 
manner of eUs, and eat fnem. Their flesh is said to be 
• whitb and delicate. While the rattlesnake is asleep, 
they fix him to the ground; and, by inducing him to 
fasten his fangs in a piece of leather, they pluck out 
the poison-fangs, by pulling away the leather. They 
then in safety take off the skin, and*broil the flesh, 

Herodotus says, that the Troglodytes, a nation ,of 
Ethiopia, subsisted on snakes, lizards, and other reptiles. 

The Viper or Adder , like the rattlesnake, is very 
tenacious of life. Bo/le says the body of a viper will 
continue to twine and twist for some days after the 
skin, heart, head, and intestines are removed'* It has 
poison-fangs; but the poison does not often prove fatal 
to human beings. The flesh of the viper was once 
celebrated as a restorative, and was eaten m the solid 
state, pr was taken as a broth. The flatter was deemed 
worthy of a formula in the old pharmacopoeias of the 
colleges of physicians. It is still used m Italy. Cra- 
terus, a physician of Rome, performed an extraordinary 
cure on a patient, who labouied under a wasting of the 
flesh, by feeding hifn with vipers dressed as fish. Avi¬ 
cenna gives a formula for preparing <c tfbehos of vipers/' 
Pliny Ays, tljgt there were some who used commonly 
to eat vipers to preserve their eyesight: that others 
used them merely as food: they put salt in jhe vipers* 
mouth, as soon as killed, to destroy the poison; and, 

: having cut away a portion near the head, they boiled 
the bodies with condiments, and served them to table. 
They are found, particularly *in 'the chalky districts of 
England, of about two, or sometimes three, feet long. 

• Wojka, by Shaw, L 28 
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Although this serpent swallows very large animals, com¬ 
pared with its own diminutive size, it digests its food very 
slowly, and is said to live an almost*incredibly long time 
without food : they have been known to bear an absti¬ 
nence of more than two years. 

Several other species of serpents are eaten in various 
parts of the world. The Birmans and Tonquinese eat 
them ; and they are amongst the delicacies Sf the pqpple* 
of Aracan. Mr. Moore says, that the Mundingocs con¬ 
sider large snakes excellent food.* 

The natives of King Georges Sound during summer, 
set fite tp the grass over a considerable extent, and search- 
the ashes for the bodies of lizards and snakes which they 
devour in vast quantities. In the Andaman Isles, in 
the Gulf of Bengal, serpents are eaten abundantly. «The 
wretched Bedouin Arabs eat them broiled on burning 
briars; and the natives of Asam ye also partial to them. 
Mr. Bruce saw an Abyssinian eat a cerastes, an active 
and very poisonous serpent, about twelve or fourteen 
inches long. The poisonous nature of most of these 
serpents is no objection to their being used as food; 
for the poison is confined to certain receptacles attached 
to the fangs in the mouth ; and if the head be *cut off, 
or the fangs extratfed, no other part is injurious • 

This fact was well known to the poet Lucan. In the 
ninth book of PharsAlia, he represents Cato addres¬ 
sing his soldiers, parched with tMrst m the deserts of 
Lybia. They had arrived at a spring; but it was so 
infested with asps and vipers that the soldiers fi^ed from 
it in affright. Cato, seeing them likely to perish from 
thirst, says,: — 

Ne dubita miles tutos haurire liquorea: 

Noxia s#rpentnm est admist# sanguine pestis: 

Moran virus habent, el latum dente mmantur, 

Focula morte carent. Dixit, dubiumque venenum 
Hauait_ 


* Travels in Africa 
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Section IV. . 

Ciass IV. Pisces. 

Were there no other source from which man could draw 
his supply of food than the waters of the earth, he 
would there find not only ample stores, but an almost 
.endless varKrty. Amidst fourteen or fifteen hundred 
species ol animals, the qualities of which differ essen¬ 
tially, the flesh of some having even the flavour of 
that of quadrupeds, he "could not be much at a loss. 
Amongst the nations of antiquity, we find several who 
subsisted entirely on fish. The Jcthyophagi were a 
people of Ethiopia, who were thus named from the great 
use^hey made of this kind of food. Herodotus tells us, 
that amongst the Babylonians there were tribes who 
lived entirely on it. It was their practice to dry the 
fiBh as soon as taken/'to reduce it to powder when dry, 
and 1 to sift it through a cloth. When this was to be 
used the powder was either kneaded into cakes, or baked 
into bread. He also speaks of some Egyptians who 
made use of no other food than fish, without any cookery 
beyond simple drying in the sun. The very constant 
use qf §sli as food by fishermen, would alone prove the 
salutary nature of this diet. 

It is certain that however wholesome fish may be as 
diet there are numbeis who have an insuperable objec¬ 
tion to its use, owing to natural dislike, although there 
have been but a few examples of persons who had an 
analogous antipathy to the flesh of land animals. The 
celebrated Erasmus could not even endure the smell of 
fish, withoo. bein'g thrown into a rfeate of agitation; a 
kind of constitutional peculiarity similar to that of the Due 
d'Epernon. who was thrown into a convulsion at the 
sight of a ie\eret, and to that of others who are simi¬ 
larly affected by the* presence of a cat. So high an 
opinion of fish as food had the ancient people of Rhodes, 
and to such an extravagant pitch did they carry this 
predilection, that, according to .Mian, they highly 
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valued those who esteemed this diet, and equally despised 
those who preferred flesh-meat; but the Homans main¬ 
tained just the contrary opimofi. Certain tribes 
amongst the Hottentots have an utter detestation of fish ; 
yet it is eaten by some Brahmins. 

The consumption of fish as an article of subsistence 
is encouraged by all prudent governments, as not merely 
supplying a cheap, wholesome, and abunddht food,^but. 
as affording sources of profitable employment in taking, 
curing, and vending it; % and also in producing able- 
bodied and intrepid seamen. With such views the 
sagacious Elizabeth and her parliament ordered abstin* 
ence from flesli-meit on ceitam days of the week, not 
(as was declared) from any notion of serving the soul of 
man, but m order to promote the consumption of ^ish, 
and thus to multiply the number of fishermen and 
mariners, as well as to economise^and increase the flesh- 
victual of the realm. The penalty for infringement of 
this act was 31.; but an exemption from its operation 
might be purchased for the sick at sums much under 
the penalty. 

The parts of fishes are almost as extensively useful as 
the parts of land animals: the flesh is, no doubt, the 
. chief object; bu^not the only one. Of the fijis* skyi 
and tail, a kind of fisli-glue may he made. Of the roe 
is made caviar and botargo. The intestines are a deli¬ 
cate morsel to some nations who Cannot afford to waste 
any part; nay, by many our own country they are 
cooked into a favourite dish. The bones are powdered 
by the Laplanders, mixed with pine-bark, and made 
into bread. The fish retailers of ^ireat Britain %ell tfye 
skins of soles to the brewers, at the rate of 6d. per 
pound, tef be used alon£ with, and often instead of, 
isinglass, for clearing their beer. Other fish skins con¬ 
stitute shagreen, polishing skin, &c. And our most 
delicate and ornamental blanc-manger is derived from 
the swimming bladder. 

The intellect of this class of animals seems not of so 
low an order as persons sometirqps suppose. Some fishes 
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become acquainted wilti the person that feeds them, and 
will assemble at his call. A trout is mentioned which 
used to come to his master, and lie on his haud while 
the water of his prison was in the act of being changed. 
The ostracion cubicum is easily tiained to feed at the 
hand. It is saul that the sound of a bell attracts cer. 
tain fishes; and it has been affirmed, as an undoubted 
fact, that they are allufed by music. The moral ad- 
°dre&>ed by Cyrus to the Ionian ambassadors, as related 
by Herodotus, shows that this opinion is of great anti¬ 
quity. He told them, Hhat *a piper wishing to allure 
the fish upon land, played for them, but in vain. He 
then caught them with a net, and, seeing them leaping 
in it, said, “ You may cease to dance since you refused 
to come and do so when I piped.” 

T^e longevity of some fishes is sufficiently evinced by 
the following fact. — In 1754 a pike was taken at 
Kaiserslautun, which hitd a ring fastened to it, from which 
it appeared to have been put into the pond of that castle 
by order of Frederick II. in 1487, a period of 267 
years. It was 19 feet long, and weighed 350 pounds. 
How much older it might have been than this, or how 
much longer it might have lived we have no means of 
judging^ 

The tenacity of life, and the conditions under which 
life is preserved, are various amongst fishes. The eel not 
only lives a long time out of water, but retains life 
after it is skinned; nay, when cut m pieces it still 
quivers, or when the backbone is altogether extracted. 
Large e£ls transported from Holland to London, are 
commcAily thrown by e the fishmongers into small leaden 
cisterns, supplied fvith a constant str&4m of fresh water 
from the street-mains; here«they live for months m 
good condition, until required for use. In cisterns so 
small as two and a half feet cube, very large tench are 
kept alive for any length of time required* The carp 
may easily be transported from one pond to another 
without injury. It may be even wrapped up m moss, 
hung up, and if kept constantly wet, may be fed* and 
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thus preserved for a fortnight.* Several flat-fish live 
many hours out of the water; soles, flounders, and 
•turbot, are commonly seen in the ‘fishmongers* shops 
flouncing off the tables. I have seen a turbot thirty- 
six hours out of water, which could not be kept on a 
table but for the cord which tied the tail and mouth 
together, so strong were its struggles. During Captain 
Franklin's voyage, it was found that on flrawing^fish. 
out of the water by a net, the fish were immediately • 
after frozen; yet while thus frozen, if laid before the 
fire they thawed and reviveS. Some fish sustain a 
temperature surprisingly high without injury. Busbe^ 
quius mentions his* having seen fishes m a spring at 
Buda, so hot, that he wondered they were not boiled. 
Dobnzhoffer describes a fountain in Paraguay, th^wa¬ 
ter of which, although so hot as to be scarcely borne by 
human beings, nevertheless abounds m fishes. 

The qualities of fish as food vary considerably. 
Sturgeon has scarcely any taste of fish, and closely* re¬ 
sembles veal in look and taste. The whiting is so deli¬ 
cate, that the weakest stomachs digest it without diffi¬ 
culty. The eel is so rich and strong, although well 
tasted, that it disagrees with many. The pilchard is 
so abundant m that even when much of it Jiag be§n 
extracted by strong pressure, a sufficiency remains to 
render it luscious. Fish-diet occasionally produces 
eruptions of the skin: sometimes^ single meal will pro¬ 
duce an efflorescence of # red patches over the whole 
body, accompanied by slight and transitory fever ; the 
barbel, the plai&e, the oyster, and several others have 
this effect occasionally. When qut^ of season,* fish is 
very apt to produce much disturbance of the constitu¬ 
tion. Sotne species are*even poisonous in their own 
nature, while others are occasionally rendered so by the 
food on which they subsist. Pliny mentions an island* 
thrown up by the sea, in which was a kind of fish that 
poisoned those who ate of it. On the coast of Mada¬ 
gascar poisonous fish is found, w r hich may be distin- 

% Philosophical Tn inactions, 1771 
M 4 
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guished by the blackening of a piece of silver placed 
tinder the tongue, it is said, that the yellow-billed 
sprat of Barbadoes/kept in the mouth a few moments, 
and not swallowed, has produced death; and that it 
renders fish poisonous that feed on it. ' 

Surgeon Anderson, of Captain Cook's ship Resolution, 
says, that they caught a fish off the island Malicolo, m 
]the South Sfca; which being dressed for dinner, five 
r persons who ate of it werq severely attacked with weak¬ 
ness, retching, griping, diarrhoea, flushing, and violent 
pams in the face and head, with giddiness, burning 
!v?at in the throat and mouth, and pains in the limbs ; 
the pulse was slow; the fingers, legs, and toes, felt as 
if benumbed; and the limbs became temporarily para¬ 
lytic, The patient sometimes imagined that his nose 
was grown to a great siae. Salivation supervened, and 
they did not recover for ten or twelve days. Dogs which 
had eaten of the fish were affected in a manner somewhat 
analogous; and one died. A hog died in consequence 
of eating the offals.* 

In the Philosophical Transactions (abridged by Shaw, 
Szc. ii. 2IS) we find a short account of deleterious 
fish, of the Bahama Islands, causing severe pams of the 
jojnts., ,The distemper never proves*.mortal to man; 
hut it kills dogs and cats. Men who have once had this 
disease, suffer an aggravated renewal of it on their next 
eating fish, even though it be of a wholesome kind. 
The first symptom of havui'g eaten poisonous fish, is 
sometimes violent vomiting; the skin then separates on 
the handstand feet in patches, producing permanent dis¬ 
colouration of the spot. The best antidotes against 
fish-poison are Cayenne pepper, Madeira, and other 
powerful stimulants. In tropical and southenr’latitudes, 
ships 1 crews may often prevent ill consequences, by taking 
. the intestines from the fish as soon as caught, and wash¬ 
ing them well .before <hey are dressed. On the shores 
of the island Diego Buys, and in the island of Guam one 
of the Ladrones, the fish ore frequently poisonous. 

* PhiIo*oph»L-ftl Tram actions, 1776. 
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Sometimes the isame species taken in different parts of 
the same island is found to differ so much in condition 
that one will prove fatal, while the other is innoxious ; 
at least Dr. Grainger stated this fact to Dr. Goldsmith. 
The galley-fish, if it may be considered a fish-—a thin 
transparent bubble—is so virulent, that it not only proves 
a powerful poison when swtdlowed, but severely Smarts 
the hand that touches it. The latter Quality is %Lso 
possessed by the back fin pf the weever. The sea-oito 
is just as ugly in appearance, as its effects, when eaten, 
are deletenous. The liver* of the grunting bull-head 
fish produces much disturbance of the constitution^ if 
eaten. The American pilchard is occasionally unwhole¬ 
some. 

Mr. Smith states, that a variety of the surmullet is 
found to the south of New York, and sometimes at 
New York, which is possessed of poisonous qualities.** 
There are also some other fishes that prove poisonous 

Seneca says, that the fish of a river in Cariff, near 
Locryma, although generally wholesome, were once ren¬ 
dered so poisonous, by some impregnation derived from 
the earth, that all who ate them died. 

That the flavour of different fishps vanes* very much 
need scarceljyto be observed upon further tljgn, th$f the * 
difference is very great, and that the taste sometimes re¬ 
sembles that of food not derived from the sea. Thus the 
sucking fish is said to taste hke # a fried artichoke. There 
is a large fish known in China, and named “ the fish in 
armour/’ which has a strong resemblance to veal in 
flavour. Our sturgeon is remarkable for the same* 
quality ; and {he ormer, a shellfish, has been pom- 
pared to veal-cutlet. 

Somh fish are fotmd constantly residing in salt 
water; some in fresh water : and some seem to live well 
in either. If is certain, that many of tjjose which 
formerly were supposed to be peculiar *te salt water, are 
now known to thrive in fresh water, provided they have 
been gradually assimilated to it, and that the proper 

* Natural History of the FisHes of Massachuseto, p 305 
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food is procurable; the converse is also known to be 
true, and instances will be hereafter given. 

About eighty years since, a method was proposed by 
Mr. Tull, of improving the quality of fish by spaymg. 
The best time for the operation is when the ova are 
in the ovanes. The fish, placed on its back, is to be 
so held by means of a wet cloth. The integuments of 
thq abdomen are then to &e opened with a sharp in¬ 
strument, carefully avoiding the wounding of the in¬ 
testines ; the wound being held open, the intestines are 
to be removed a little to on£ side ; the ovaries are seen, 
and c these are to be divided by a sharp pair of scissars. 
The wound being sewed up with silk, ‘the fish is to be 
replaced in the pond. Mr. Tull first put this method 
into practice, m order to prevent the excessive increase 
of fish in some of his ponds, where the numbers did 
‘not pennit any of them to grow to an advantageous 
si He. Not only was the increase thus prevented, but 
the fish grew larger and fatter than usual; and what 
is no trifling consideration, were always m season. Very 
few fish die of the operation, if it has been dexterously 
performed. In males, the seminal vessels were divided 
m die samebinanner, and with the same effects.* " The 
same process has been employed upon tiler kinds of 
fish ; the pike is said to be fattened by it, and improved 
m flavour. 

The ingenuity of man has been successfully employed 
in devising methods of capturtng fish. The baited 
hook has been known in all ages, and in all countries, 
even the most savage and uncultivated; a fact no doubt 
originating in the obviousness of the invention. The 
arts of the angler are'more ingenious, more difficult to 
employ, and less successful, because practised on fishes 
that have more experience of man. The net is a clumsy 
device, devoid of al) ingenuity, requiring nothing hut 
labour ; bui the most certain and wholesale in its re¬ 
sults. The taking of fish by intoxicating berries is an 
unsafe and dastardly method, requiring neither ingenu- 

* Philosophical Transaction*, J7$4. 
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ity, adroitness, courage, skill, nor any quality that is to 
be desired. Shooting fish, when they spring to over¬ 
come an obstacle, or in the water, requires more skill 
than it returns profit Spearing, gaffing, and harpoon- 
ingj are amongst the most obvious methods, yet are 
often the most difficult to execute. 

The jesuit Le Compte describes two methods of 
fishing in China, which seem to imply more ingenuity 
than all the rest together.^ They train cormorants to 
dive for fish: one fisherman can look after one hundred 
birds. He keeps them perched on the sides of his boat, 
waiting patiently for his orders. On receiving the sig¬ 
nal, each flies m the direction assigned him, dividing 
amongst them the whole breadth of the ^ river. They 
dive; come up again ; hover over the water tjjl they 
perceive their prey; then dart on it; seize it; and bring 
it to their master. When the fish is too large, one takes • 
it by the tail, the other by tlfe head. The throats of 
the birds are tied with a cord to prevent their s\«llow- 
ing the small fish. 

The other method is practised at night, by moonshine. 
They take two long straight boats, and nail on the sides, 
from one end to the other, a board about twe^feet broad, 
painted wliit& and finely varnished. This plank slopes 
outward, ancr almost touches the water. The reflexion 
of the moon increasing the brightness of the board, the 
fish spring up towards it, and either fall upon it or into 
the boat. * 

Light seems to act on the faculties of fish as well as 
of birds in some inexplicable way, both seem bewil¬ 
dered by it when shining at ar^ unusual turn* and are 
easily led to thelf destruction. THfc effect of the liglit of 
a torch •burning on the banks of a river by night, is 
sometimes made use of by sportsmen to draw fishes 
within reach of a spear. Anchovies are attracted m tljp 
same manner; those who fish for them go out in boats, 
with a cage of burning charcoal fastened to each boat: 
the fish congregate to the spot, and arc easily captured 

by a net. It is a remarkable fact, if true, as it is re- 

• • 
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ported to be, that the anchovies taken in this manner 
are not ro good, and do not keep as long as those that 

* are caught by a different method. 

Order I. Apodes. 

The Ed is well known for its excellent flavour and 
the nutritiousness of its flesh • it is however difficult 
of - digestion to'^ome. The silver eel of the Thames is 
touch esteemed for its delicacy: few of these however 
are procurable. Billingsgate being chiefly supplied from 
Holland Dutch eels, when out of season, are strong 
and disagreeable; they are kept m quantity by the fish¬ 
mongers, as stock, in large cisterns, through which there 
is a constant current of water from the street mains. 
In thia state they will live, as I am informed, for 
months without any food, and will still remain in good 

* condition. So tenacious of life is this fish, that, although 
when taken out of the cistern it gets a stunning blow on 
the hehd, it struggles violently while the skm is pulling 
off; and even when the backbone is taken out, with a 
view of collaring the eel, it still quivers throughout its 
length. Running a sharp-pointed wire down the spinal 
marrow kitis them instantly. Those eels that weigh 
from three-quarters of a. pound to doirble^hat weight are 
preferred: they arc in season almost the whole year round. 

It is said that eels sometimes leave their ponds, and 
make their way through 1 the grass to distant ones. It 
has even been affirmed, that they can ascend a per¬ 
pendicular smooth board, five or six feet high, with as 
much seeming ease as if it had been level ground, their 
tenacious‘’slime assisting! them in the ascent.* 

The eel was one of the most safcrecf fishes amongst 
the Egyptians; and Herodotus Says, they considered it 
one of the holy personages of the Nile. In the present 
<ky, it is the subject of the most cruel tortures; hut 
this has been already sufficiently alluded to. The first 
step in M. Ude's formula for an eel-matellotte is, “ take 
one or two live eels, throw them in the fire.” 

* Philosoplural*Tr<in! actions, 1747 
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The Conger Eel is sometimes of an immense size. A 
short time since one of these, caught in a shrimp-net, 
was brought to Lincoln by a fisherman of Boston: its 
length was six feet and a half, its girth thirty-two 
inches, and its weight eight stone. It was shown as a 
curiosity; but they have been sometimes found larger. 
The young conger is more delicate than the old one: a 
fish weighing twelve pounds? is eonsidejpd small: this 
fish, dried and powdered, is used for ragouts inf Spli© 

and Portugal. In Britan Ahe conger is little valued. 

• 

The Gymnotus, or electrical Ed, like the torpedo, has 
the extraordinary power of calling electricity into a 
state of activity, and using it both as a means of 
defence, and of overpowering its prey. *It is not very 
unlike the common eel, except that it is much larger: 
some of them are between five and six feet long. A. 
fibh four feet long will wei£h twelve pounds. The 
gymnotus may be considered as an animated galvanic 
pilg, consisting of membranous plates, and capable of 
giving powerful shocks, even at a distance. The shock 
is absolutely tremendous: M. Humboldt, by placing 
both his feet on a vigorous gymnotus, received a dread¬ 
ful shock, as^reat as any he had ever experienced from 
the dischai ge*/t an electrical machine. He ^as affected 
during the rest of the day with a violent pain m the 
knees, and in almost every jpmt. Nay, it has been 
affirmed, that this shock is capable of inducing paraly¬ 
sis : mules have often been killed by it, in fording a 
river in which they were. The power of the fish is , 
exhausted by frequent infliction of the shock m quick 
succession, and%hen it requires time to recover itSelf; 
it is during this interval that it may be safely captured. 
Sparks may even be obtained from the fish by peculiar 
management. * 

M. Humboldt has described a singular mode of fish¬ 
ing for those animals, adopted by the Indians of South 
America, which he witnessed. About thirty wild horses 
and mules were forced into the pool, which speedily 
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roused the gymnoti from the mud to the surface. The 
eels commenced an attack upon the horses; and by com¬ 
municating repeated .electrical shocks, actually over¬ 
powered some of them. several sunk beneath the 
violence of these invisible strokes, and disappeared 
under the water. In less than five minutes, two horses 
were drowned. The eels having at length exhausted 
their energy, retired to the''edge of the marsh, and were 
captuihd. 

'f'his extraordinary creature, notwithstanding its ter¬ 
rific powers, 1 $ used as food. The electric organs fill 
the greater part of the body , they are slimy and dis¬ 
agreeable to the taste, and are, therefore, carefully 
separated: hut the rest of the body furnishes pretty 
good food. 

When a small fish is thrown into a vessel of water 
• containing one of these electrical cels, the eel first gives 
it a shock which kills, o? so stupifies it that it may be 
swallowed without trouble. If the fish, after receiving 
the shock, be removed into another vessel of water, it 
recovers. When a fish is thrown m so large that the 
eel cannot swallow it, the fish receives several shocks 
until it is apparently killed, and then the eel attempts 

to suck it in, but failing, abandons it.* 

• • % «er. 

The Wolf-fid », or Sea-wolf, is an ugly and ferocious 
creature, with teeth so hard, and muscles acting on the 
jaws so powerful, that it not only easily breaks shell¬ 
fish, which is its food, but is said to leave an impression 
on iron. Notwithstanding its forbidding aspect, it is 
used as food, and is by no means despicable. It is 
sometimes taken neai tike coasts of Britain; but more 
northward it is abundant. c 

The Smrd.fish. This fish takes its name from the 
projection of its nose into a long sharp bony substance 
which is capable of piercing the side of a ship to such 
a depth that the piece remains fast, the force having 

* FhilOiOphic-rl transactions, 1775. 
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bet*n efficient to^ break it. The fish often measures 
twenty-four feet m length, of which the sword occupit's 
a fifth or sixth. With this terrific weapon it attacks 
the whale, of which it is the determined enemy, and 
generally comes off* the victor. It is an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean sea, and is a favourite food with the 
people of those countries, # the shores of which are 

washed by it. Jt is abundant 111 the Atlantic Oceaji also. 

• 

Order II. Juoulares. 

The Cod , one of the most numerous of all fish, and 
not inferior to many, is a frequenter of the si 10 res of 
England, Ireland* and Scotland, as well as of all other 
countries washed by the northern seas. The fisheries 
of Nova Scotia and of Newfoundland are of immense 
value, although the latter place is less productive than 
formerly. The cod is sometin^s a very large fish . one 
taken on the coast of Scarborough weighed seventy- 
eight pounds, and was five feet eight inches long* but 
the common size in the markets is about thirty inches 
in length. In ten scores (200), perhaps twenty of 
them will weigh twenty-five to thirty pounds each : 
those of a moderate size are preferred ; and the flesh of 
one weighing twelve pounds is as well tasted*a»tha£ of 
one weighing double as much. A short thick body with 
a small head is the best, and it ought to be firm to 
the touch: those which have alilack skin are generally 
selected. A good cod will sometimes bring so high a 
price at Billingsgate as a guinea, when the supply is 
small. A dull eye is generally understood tj be the 
characteristic of ^ stale cod-fish* ty.it it is a criterion 
which ought not to be implicitly relied on; for if the 
stroke alluded to at p. ?>. be given too far back on the 
head, it produces premature dulness of that organ. 

The cod is in perfection a month before Christmas; 
and remains so for about two months; but until Easter 
it is good, and is not bad even for a month later. In 
spring, after the female has spawned, the flesh is soft 
and insipid. w • 
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The cod of the Canary islands is said by- Some tolhe 
preferable to that of Newfoundland; but the best that 
comes to Billingsgate 'is caught off' the Dogger-bank. 

This fish is thought by many to lie improved by being 
salted for twenty-four hours previously to its appearance 
at table. 11 certainly becomes firmer; but it is-a question 
which every one will solve r as he pleases, Is not the pure 
fip.e flavour m&e or le*^ unpaired ? In three days the 
Salt produces an evident deterioration ; and that which 
has been regularly salted and dried retains very little 
of the characters and perfections of this favourite fish. 
In short there can scarcely lie two things more unlike 
than a fresh and a dried cod, so much interior is the latter. 

A train oil is obtained from the livers by allowing a 
quantity of* them to run into putrefaction, for during 
this change the oil gradually oozes out; or by simple 
heat and pressure, a method which affords a nicer oil. 
Instead of being applied to this use, the liver is eaten by 
many persons and much relished. 

The swimming bladder or sound, after being cleaned, 
salted, and dried, is packed in barrels. It is a kind of 
food much relished, being gelatinous and nourishing, of 
a less fish^ taste than any other part, and less altered m 
its qualities by salting. Sometimes thq sound is con¬ 
verted into a kind of isinglass, which is said to be ex¬ 
cellent. The tongues are similarly treated; they are 
also gelatinous and delicate except the roots which are 
coarse and fishy. * 

The head is perhaps the most delicate and nutritious 
part of tjie whole fish. Unfortunately it cannot be pre¬ 
served by salting’ and'hence, when the cod is caught, 
the fishermen cut off 1 the head, and throw it overboard, 
the tongue having been saved fftr salting, and the gills 
for bait. Thus of the millions taken for drying, the best 
part actually goes to waste. The intestines also afford a 
dish which, when nghdy prepared, is a favourite with 
many. Mr. Smith prefers the cauar prepaied from the 
roe of the cod to that obtained from the sturgeon.* 

* Hictorv ofHfthea of Massa liusets 
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jrim haddock. 

1 The cod is ▼evyjjroliflc: according to Levi enhoek one 

dab contains upwards of 9^000^000 eggs. 

' 

The Haddock is remarkable for the two dark-coloured 
streaks, descending transversely from the shoulders, and 
perpetuated <m the species, according to a vulgar super¬ 
stition, by the fingers of St £eter when he took it from 
the sea to obtain the tribute money edetained yi its 
mouth: this mark easily di^mguishes it from thecodlin.* 

A haddock under two pounds weight is seldom a well- 
? listed fish: but at this weight it is as gr 1 as when it. 
weighs five. Occasionally they are taken as large as an 
ordinary cod; anefm this ease they are less prized, being 
dry and disagreeable. They are in season from June to 
September only, if full grown; but the smalf ones are 
tolerably good whenever they can be had. So punctual 
are the shoals of haddocks in they- arrivals at such places 
as they periodically visit, that the great shoal which an¬ 
nually visited the coast of Yorkshire arrived there in 
17Mi on the 10th of December, and reappeared precisely 
on the "me day and month I a the following y ar. But 
they a.e liable to destructive casualties in then pere¬ 
grinations, for in 1789 the shoals suddenly diminished 
m numbers to such an extent that not one ten-thpusandth 
part of the usual number of fish was taken. The shoal 
had hitherto occupied an area about three miles m breadth 
and forty i n length. This disappearance received a curious 
explanation a few years afterwards. A ship on its way 
to Archangel, while in latitude 68, fell in during three 
days with immense quantities of haddocks lying dead or 
dying on the surface of the ocean.* Ip some places they 
were in such numbers that, in the compass of twelve or 
fifteen yards, from three*to fiv' tons might have been 
taken up. Some of them werd eaten, and found harm¬ 
less. This occurred in 1789» five months before they • 
should have appeared on the coast of Yorkshire. The 
phenomenon has never received a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation. Some have attributed such mortalities to the 
effects of lightning. 

VOL. IT. 
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The haddock is often salted and dried, but suffers 
materially in the quality of the fish:* even the celebrated 
Finnan haddock is by many considered very bad fare; 
and concerning what is commonly sold m London under 
that name there can scarcely be a second opinion. 

The Whiting is probably the most delicate of all the 
^lt-water fisk-, and is therefore much used by the vale- 
«tudinanan. Beside delicacy, it possesses purity of flavour 
devoid of all peculiarity, and is therefore a favourite with 
all who are admirers of fUh. These qualities belong to 
waitings of all sizes, but the largest are the best. The 
weight of those that come to Billingsgate varies from 
half a pound to three pounds. They arc common in 
the Northern seas; and frequent some part or other of 
the shores of Great Britain almost all the year round, 
but chiefly m the Spring. They are best in summer; and 
are then brought to Gravesend in well boats. In winter 
the/ are sent to London in baskets, from several parts of 
the coast: in summer they would not keep m baskets. 
The largest are caught off the Dogger-bank. The body 
of a good whiting is firm; its silvery sides are brilliant, 
and its fins strong. . 

v 

*Tlie frkUinq-pollack is not very muKi prized; it is 
common near the shores of Britain, and in the Baltic. 
11 is generally about the size of a haddock. Its flesh is 
rather coarse. 

The Hake is abundant in vanous parts of the coasts 
of GreLt Britain, but o particularly in the Bay of Galway. 
11 is not a favourite m general, but ri* quality seems to 
vary with the place; foi in sopie parts of the South of 
Ireland it is an excellent* fish, while in the North it is 
coaise and tasteless, and procurable at the cost of a few 
pence. When salted and dried it is sometimes called 
stock-fish. It is common m die Mediterranean and 
Nordi seas. 
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The Ling is longer and more Blender than the cod, ‘ 
which m the dried* state is often substituted for it, and 
fraudulently, for ling-fish is vastly*superior. It is com¬ 
mon in the North sea, and the Baltic. It is taken in 
great quantities near the coasts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. The Orkney and Shetland islands produce 
it abundantly. In London {his fish, whether dried or 
salted, seems to be little valued, and littli used. 

The TorsJc is not so slendgr as the ling, and is alto¬ 
gether a smaller fish. As food it is considered more 
delicate than ling. It frequents the same shores and is 
an article of export in the salted and dried state. 

Order III. Thoragici. 

The John Doree if a corruption of jaune dorm or 
golden yellow is certainly a mi||nomer, for this fish is of 
a disagreeable dirty yellowish white scattered with light 
brownish stains. It is an ugly creature ; the hearf is so 
large that it occupies one-third of the whole body, leaving, 
on account of the fins and tail, but a comparatively small 
portion of edible parts. It has a very large mouth, a 
large eye, placed very far hack in its head, afid a most 
stupid expression of countenance, if it maybe so^xpreased. 
It is a flat fish, longer and thicker m proportion to its 
breadth than the turbit or plaise, hut unlike these fishes 
it has its two eyes on different dldes of its head. In fine 
it is an ugly, stupid, rugged, unusual-looking fish, which 
were it to be judged by its appearance would be ba¬ 
nished from every table. Yet so far is this fr^m being 
the case, that it is not only a delicacy but an expensive 
one: for a dorec weighing ten or twelve pounds will 
frequently cost twenty Shillings, and sometimes ftore. 
It comes into season about the end of Spring. It was 
not admitted to English feasts until brought into notice 
by the eccentric comedian Quin, who invented for it a 
peculiar sauce, and restored it to the high rank in our list 
of eatables that it anciently held amongst the Romans. 
The coast of Devonshire is celebrated for producing thifc 

n 2 
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fish in great perfection: it has dark spots on its sides 
like the haddock, and hence it has been by some main¬ 
tained to be the fish Which presented the coin to St. Pf ter. 
A doree weighing ten pounds is accounted a large one. 
The flesh is solid and firm, although when fully boiled 
it cuts somewhat transparent like a half boiled cod. It 
is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean sea, and of the 
Atlantic ocean(.* 

u 

The Holibut, or Halibut , is the largest of the flat 
fish. In the Island ' C Iv^liak, a Pru^ .an settlement 
in ‘the Northern Pacihc Ocean, it has been taken of the 
enormous weight of 600 pounds: r m the London 
market it varies from six pounds to 170. The flesh is 
ratherrdry and insipid, although small ones are some¬ 
times sold as turbot. Its body is longer in proportion 
to the breadth than that of the turbot. Captain Cook’s 
men, in three hours fishing, took 100 of these fishes, 
some^of which weighed 100 pounds. Broiled in slices 
it is superior to the boiled fish. The head is a favour¬ 
ite pa* with many, aad so Much as 10# is o«v:Honally 
paid for it: sometimes a holibut weighing thirty pounds 
will cost as many shillings, although at other times it 
may be bought for one-third of that sum. The fish¬ 
mongers often sell it in slices, at 6d. per pound. 

The Plaise , a favourite fish, requires neither de¬ 
scription nor commendation : ft is occasionally as large 
as some turbots, but may be at once distinguished by 
the orange-red spots with which the back is sprinkled. 
It Jias scarcely any sca^s. The Dutch plaise comes to 
Billingsgate Market during the wiliter season; and 
whe» they begin to go out, the English plaice, from the 
straits of Dover, and the English Channel, round the 
''outh of England, come m. 

The Sole is by some preferred to the turbot. It 
sometimes reaches the weight of seven pounds, but 
those of one-third of that weight are preferred. They 
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are taken on the • coast of England* of an excellent 
quality: those from the straits of § Dover are considered 
die best that come to the London market; and they are 
in season almost the whole year* but best about Mid. 
summer. The Yarmouth soles are inferior* owing 
perhaps to a bad bottom for feeding. The Dutch soles are 
good in winter* but are out Of season in^April. They 
live several hours after being taken from the watep. A. 
good sole is known by its*under parts being cream- 
coloured* and its body thick and firm. 

The Turbot , the prince of all fiat fish* although rfoh 
and nutritious has peculiar delicacy. When in good 
season its under parts are cream-coloured* and it is firm 
and : ubstantial: in its pure fishy taste may fib dis¬ 
covered a little of the lobster-claw flavour. The larger 
it is the more it possesses these^qualities* within certain 
limits: a gigantic one is always lough and thready. 
(Ude.) It is found in the markets so large as twenty 
pounds occasionally; but one of half that weight is a 
much more saleable article. It is distinguished from 
the brill by the following marks: the brill is longer 
and narrower than the ti|rbot: the brill has scales on 
both sides* the turbot has thorns on the batfk fend* no 
scales on the other side. The turbot is distinguished 
from plaice by the absence of £ed spots on the former. 
Dover turbot is the bestf* Dutch is next, and Scotch 
is the least approved. The most saleable size is 
from nine to twelve pounds weight* The turbot is 
very tenacious of life *• it sometimes leaps after being , 
many hours out %f water. I fin cl by accurate trial* (fiat 
of a turbot weighing nyie pounds* the skeleton weighs 
twenty ounces avoirdupois. M. Ude says* that a turbot 
kept three days is much better than a fresh one. The 
emperor Domitian once called upon the senate to 
determine the important question* in what vessel a 
turbot could best be cooked: and although this was 
done in ridicule of the senate* it shows that this fish 
was then* as now* 8 prime favourite. 

n 3 
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The Brill has very much the same shape as the 
turbot, but is longer in proportion to its breadth. It 
has scales on both sides. A large fish will weigh 
twelve pounds ; but one of four or five pounds is a 
saleable size. It is infenor to the turbot in flavour, 
although sometimes fraudulently substituted for it: it 
is, however, an excellent fish. 

s 

The Flounder is an exceedingly nice fish, although 
sold at a very low price. It is remarkably tenacious of 
life, and in cold weather will often live two or three 
days after it leaves the water. Nothing is more 
common than to see them on the tables of the fish- 
mongeys struggling vivaciously. They are in season in 
the wmtei and summer quarters of the year. It is a 
fish that does not bear keeping without great injury to 
the purity of its flavour and its firmness. They are 
fond *>f living at the mouths of rivers, and ascend even 
to those parts which are no longer brackish. Occasion¬ 
ally they attain a considerable size, as five or six pounds; 
but they occur very small in the London market, yet of 
an excellent flavour, ancl are by many preferred to 
the jdaice.^ 

The Perch is a well-known ornament of our ponds, 
valued indeed more for* its colours than its shape, its 
breadth or depth compared with its length being inor¬ 
dinate. It sometimes grows to the weight of eight or 
nine pounds, but generally it does not exceed a pound 
and a hafcf or two pounds. It is esteemed an excellent 
fish* being firm, white, delicate, and wed tasted. It re¬ 
mains alive a long time out of water, and may safely be 
transported from one pond to another. The perch and 

trout are considered the best fresh-water fish: but the 

\ 

perch is not common in the London market, it being an 
inhabitant of private ponds and rivulets. It is taken of 
a good quality in the Thames ; and is in season during 
the winter quarter. 
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The Mackerel i| a handsome fish, not less pleasing in 
its form than m the variety and beauty of its colours. 
The sides are iridescent like motHer-of-pearl, but more 
silvery: the jaws have almost a metallic splendour: the 
back is of a beautiful greyish blue: the top of the head 
is of the same hue, but more brilliant. The back is tra¬ 
versed by black, slanting, waving lines: the teeth are 
exceedingly small, numerous, and tenacious: thg gills 
’ are of a very deep red. AJiout the middle of May a* 
mackerel, sixteen and a half inches long from the nose to 
the extremity of the tail, will be in greatest circumference 
equal to half its length, and will weigh twenty-five 
ounces, of which the roe will constitute ono-tenth. 

There are several species, and most of them are used 
as food. To be in perfection for the table mackerel 
should be quite fresh from the water, and in that state 
it stands second to few fishes ; # and few suffer so detri¬ 
mental and speedy a change from being kept; for even 
on the second day it is almost unfit for use in surftmer. 

It dies instantly on leaving the water. 

It is exceedingly voracious, and makes vast havoc 
amongst the herrings: nay, it is said to attack human 
beings, and to be difficultly beaten off. It has a parti¬ 
cular attachment to a red colour, and will si\£p«at ^yen 
a bit of red cloth, and may thus be caught. 

These fishes are taken in the British and Irish seas; 
they are abundant on the coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, where they arrive about April or May. They 
are best m May, but are m season nearly until Autumn. 

On their first arrival at these shores they are nearly 
blind, owing tq.a film on their gyes. They are jiot 1 
abundant in Scotland. 

It is generally considered that broiling is a better mode 
of cookery for mackerel than boiling. Pickled mackerel 
is the preserved form in which it is most esteemed, but 
it makes a good dry salt-fish. 

The Tunny, or Spanish Mackerel, is a very large 
fish, sometimes reaching tqp feet in length. It if 

n 4 
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abundant in the Mediterranean ; and being universally 
esteemed for the excellence Of its flavour and hu- 
tritiveness, fisheries ire established in many places' fin 
the shores of this 6ea. Of such consequence is the 
fishery at Cadiz, that a tunny fish is the emblem 
adopted on the current coin. Fisheries are also es¬ 
tablished on the coast of Sicily; and on both sides of 
the Adriatic &.a. In Croatia this fish is one of the 
'chief sources of wealth. The flesh of the unboiled 
tunny when fresh is the colour of beef ; but by boding 
it becomes paler. It is eaten fresh and salt: vast 
quantities of it are exported m the salted state. Its 
taste resembles that of salmon. If was much es¬ 
teemed by the Romans. 

( 

The Red Surmullet of the ancients was a very dif¬ 
ferent fish from the grey and red mullet of the mo¬ 
dems : it was known by the name of mullus by the 
Romans, and was the fish which it was the fashion to 
bring alive in vases to the tables of the Roman epicures, 
in order that, previously to being feasted with its flesh, they 
might be gratified with the sight of its expiring struggles, 
and change of colour. For the scales being bright and 
transparent, they allow the colour of the skin, naturally 
red, but varying during the approach of death, to be 
clearly seen. As food it was accounted delicious; and 
amongst its eulogists we find the names of Galen, Martial, 
Horace, and Juvenal. The liver was esteemed a prime 
delicacy, and Apicius invented a Boup made from it. 
As one fish is known to have cost from ^40, to a£80. 
the species must havf been at that time very rare. In 
the present day no such inordinate value is set on them, 
and they are taken on the coasts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal. I believe they never frequent the shores of 
Creat Britain. 

The Gurnard , a fish of by no means a prepossessing 
aspect notwithstanding the brilliancy of its hues, is con* 
sidered by many persons afi a fourth-rate fish ; it seems 
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however to become more generally a favourite than 
formerly. In some species, the 8ns are so broad and 
powerful that the 8sh is enabled*to make considerable 
Springs through the air. It is in season from October 
throughout the winter. It commonly weighs two or 
three pounds, but occasionally they occur so large as ten 
pounds. The flesh is white^and firm: the head, which 
bears a great proportion to the bulk of She whole.body, 
is entirely bone. The pipei^umard, like the loche, whefl 
taken from the water emits a singular sound: it is caught 
on some parts of the British coast 

Order IV. Abdominales. 

The Salmon is perhaps the most graceful in form of 
ail fishes; and as to the qualities of its flesh no testimony 
in its favour need here be given: it is rich, and even 
oily; yet both qualities are combined with a delicacy 
peculiarly its own. It is m season during April, May, 
June, July, and August. .Occasionally it is a ver/large 
fish ; those that are generally taken in the rivers of Great 
Britain vary from about four pounds to seventy. When 
m season the small fish is as good in quality as the large: 
perhaps a twelve pound salmon is the best. • It thrives 
either in salt or fresh water; but about September in 
each year they forsake the sea and enter the rivers to 
spawn. In their progress they surmount all obstacles, 
and with an elastic spring will leap over heights, dams, 
and barriers of ten times'their own length. They spawn 
in shallow water: for several weeks after this their ap¬ 
pearance is totally altered, and their flesh is ^uifit for 
the table. About the beginning ,of April the fry* are 
three inches lon^, in two months more measure a foot; 
and in August they oflten weigh six pounds, and are fit 
fo(the table, although much inferior to the full-grown 
jedmon taken in May. * 

Immense quantities of salmon are sent from Scotland 
to London in the fresh state, packed in ice; the ice is sold 
to the confectioners. They abound in the northern seas 
and rivers, but are ^ aid to be less abundant in the rivers 
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of England than formerly. The Caspian sea produces 
them in great numbers, but not the Mediterranean* 
The American salmon is generally smaller than, the 
European. London receives considerable quantities of 
salted salmon from Scotland: but the fine and peculiar 
flavour of the fish is almost destroyed by the salt, and it 
becomes very little superior to the commonest kinds of 
dned .fish. A‘good deal of fresh salmon of excellent 
quality is exported from Ireland, which in London is 
highly esteemed. The Severn salmon is sent to London 
crimped; it sometimes sells at ‘is 6d. the pound when 
othl*r salmon is selling at l£. Thames salmon is rare: it 
sometimes sells for 6s. per pound. M tide assures us that 
he has occasionally paid 1 6 s. per pound for Thames 
salmon 4 , when procurable it is considered the best. 

The Salmon-trout has Jbeen often supposed to be merely 
the salmon in progress towards maturity ; but this notion 
is pretty generally abandoned, and the salmon-trout is 
admitted as a distinct species although very much re¬ 
sembling the salmon. As food, however, it is in every 
respect inferior: its flesh is sometimes white, some¬ 
times red. w When large, ten or twelve pounds weight, 
it is whito, and is little valued: but when small, as four 
pounds and under, it is generally red, but not always: it 
is never so red as salmon. By examining the inside of 
the throat through the £ills the colour of the throat will 
be seen : if very red, the flesh will prove red; and this 
is the kind that is prized. It is in season during 

October^and November. 

* * 

» / 

The Trout , the rival of the salmon in symmetry and 
the beauty of its tints, is not lees so in estimation as food. 
There are many varieties in the British isles; some wiien 
'fully grown do not exceed half a pound weight, but others 
attain the weight of ten pounds. Very small trout are 
insipid, and are bttle valued. The best kinds of trout 
•are observed to become less numerous than formerly tn 
the British isles. They"spawn about the same season 
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as salmon, and for ‘some time after are dry and compa¬ 
ratively tasteless as food. They* are in season from 
March to September: but are best in May and June. 
The female is knov.n by its smaller head and deeper 
body, and is always preferred for delicacy. 

In Canada there are trout of a gigantic size, some of 
them measuring five feet in length: yet jheir flavour is 
very delicate. In Lake Superior (Canada) trout of. 
fifty pounds weight have been taken.* In Ireland the 
gillaroo trout is in high estimation : these often weigh 
seven pounds, and aic remarkable for a large thick mus¬ 
cular stomach resembling the gizzatd of a fowl, and from 
this circumstance they have been calied gizzard-trout. 
They live chiefly on shell-fish and snails, but Readily 
rise at a fly.f They are more common in Lough Corryb 
and the lakes of Galway than the other waters of Ire¬ 
land ; hut they are also caught in Lough Denn, through 
which the Shannon runs. X * 

The Suen-trout of Caermarthenshire are also much in 
repute as delicious and nutritive food. On a late oc¬ 
casion two trouts were taken in a mill-tail in Berkshire, 
one of which weighed nine pounds and the other seven. 

The flesh of the river trout is sometimes red, some- 
times white: it is more generally red, not near so much 
so as salmon. They are not very common in London ; 
and when of the weight of two pouncte cost 3 s. to da. A 
one pound trout costs from 1 s.6d. to 2a. 

The Smelt or Spirting is remarkable for two qualities, 
the transparency of its body, and its odonferdtis smell. . 

4 The transparency is such that tfte circulation of* the 
blood fhay be discovered by the aid of a microscope, 
and the brain can be seen through the skull. The odour 
has been compared to that of violets, and by some to th$t 
of a cucumbef: perhaps the name smelt is derived from 
the circumstance. The perfection of the odour indicates 
the freshness of the fish. It sometimes attains a foot 

• Mackenzie^ Jourrftl * t Davy'* Salmon*. 

£ Won. Panics Hamilton 
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in length, but is generally much smaller, weighing about 
half a pound: they are in season all times except, 
summer. Those taken in the Thames are most esteemed. 
Large ones come from Carlisle, but they are dry com¬ 
pared with those taken about Rochester. The fish loses 
its odour by being boiled, and when raw by becoming 
stale. It is considered a delicacy, and is generally sent 
to table fried. v 

Tlie smelt is a sea-water fish and comes up our rivers 
only for a short time, and ♦lien only as far as the water 
continues brackish. The Honourable Daines Barrington 
informs us, that in a large pool not far from Boston, 
which had not the least communication with the sea, 
several smelts, originally introduced from the salt-water, 
had lifed many years, and were to all appearance very 
healthy.* The rearing of salt-water fish m ponds is 
an important pursuit, and has not been sufficiently cul¬ 
tivated. 

The Pike, from his voracity, has been justly called the 
fresh-water shark. Courageous and strong, he attacks 
and devours all smaller fish, and sometimes falls a victim 
to his conqViest by his inability to swallow the fish that 
is half engulphed in his capacious throat. Even when 
captured by the angler ‘he will when brought to land 
bite with great severity: he even bites the legs of persons 
who go into the water where hp is. The pike combats 
with the otter for the fish which he holds in his mouth: 
serpents, bats, frogs, rats, and young ducks are welcome 
food to tjiis voracious creature. We have accounts of 
a pike that swallowed the head of a swan while feeding 
under water, and. not being able to disgorge, both lost their 
lives: and of another that fastened on the nose of a mule, 
and sooner than let go allowed itself to be drawn on land. 

- Occasionally the pike is found of a very large size. 
Some time since one of them was taken out of the pond 
of Castle Ashby, which weighed thirty-four pounds. It 
was sent by the Marquis of Northampton as a present to 

* Philosophical Transacticfiis. 
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his Majesty. At least they live long enough to permit 
an ample growth for, as has been already stated page 
l66j a pike has been taken which there was reason to be¬ 
lieve was of the mature age of 267 years ; it was nineteen 
feet long, and weighed 350 pounds. They spawn about 
the end of March, and are so prolific that in one roe 
148,000 ova have been seen. The roe is made into 
a caviare, and the fish salted and dried income cougtrigs. 
The pike is still considered a good fish for the table ;• 
but there was a time when one fish was equal in value 
to two house-lambs. * 

The pike is easily capiured by the artifices of ihe 
angler; he snaps tit a gaudy fly ; hut more readily takes 
a hook baited with a frog or a mouse, whether real or 
artificial. Fond of glittering things, he has beenjtnown 
to swallow a gold watch and trinkets. It is rather a 
handsome fish, its colours hem^ bright and show^, and 
this is the best test of its being fresh and in good con¬ 
dition. It is supposed to derive its name front the 
sharpness of its snout. Those caught in rivers are pre¬ 
ferred to thos° r, iken in pond®' but it is always dry 
and 'b newr wiued but where hsli is scarce. 

The pike is known to sei/e.and devour the musk-rat* 
in waters which the latter animals frequent^ tfye con¬ 
sequence of which is that the pike acquires a strong 
musky flavour, and becomes uneatable. 

In the London market the pike is little esteemed: the 
best season for it is froirf autumn to the end of winter. 
Those that weigh five or six pounds are considered to 
lie the best fish; but they often are offered for sale of 
the weight of eighteen pounds, although when*so lajge 
it is particular! yVoarse and dry. \ nice size may ge¬ 
nerally be purchased in»London for about 3b. A small 
pike is called di jack . 

• 

Sea pike. It is an opinion amongst the fishermen 
that the shoals of mackerel arrive on the shores of this 
country under escort of another kind of fish called the 

* Castor mosch|tua. Lift 
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sea-pike, a most singular looking creature. This is 
sometimes brought to market; and it is curious that its 
flavour very much resembles that of the mackerel, but 
in my opinion is superior. Its elongated, slender, and 
pointed head more resembles the long bill of a snipe 
than the head of a fish. When the fish measures twenty- 
one inches from snout to tail the head and bill together 
measure six inches, and the bill three inches and a-half 
'in length: this bill or head is very slender, the upper 
jaw as it may lie called being somewhat horny: both 
jaws are thickly planted with minute teeth as sharp as 
needles. This bill or beak is supposed to be its weapon 
of protection to the mackerel, but is too soft to act as 
such. In its general appearance this fish is like an eel, 
butisjiotso round, its sides being somewhat flatted. 
The colour is a handsome bluish grey on the back, with 
splendid silvery sides. When the length is twenty-one 
inches, the greatest girtli is four, and its weight five 
oumjs and a half: its eye is large for the size of the 
fish. A singular property of the back-bone is, that 
when boiled the colour becomes green. 

The Mullet. Of this fish two kinds only come into 
IiOpdoq, tjie grey and the red, although there are several 
others. 

The grey mullet is of an undecided brownish-blue 
colour on the back, with bluish-green tints m certain 
lights, traversed by several straight longitudinal dark 
stripes ; the under parts are silvery. They commonly 
occur m the London market, weighing from one pound 
to .five; hut they sometimes reach twelve pounds. 
This fish is very common in the Bldck Sea and Medi¬ 
terranean, but frequents some* parts of the voasts of 
England, and enters the mouths of rivers. The Ho- 
vnourahle Dames Barrington informs us, that it may be 
naturalised to live entirely in fresh water. In a canal 
in Wales, where sea-water was originally let m, some 
grey mullets entered, and continued to live, although 
the intermixture ol fregh water constantly increased 
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until at length the # canal was entirely Ailed with fresh 
water. Two years after this event, that is four years 
from the period of the exclusion *of the sea, the fish 
were alive, and perhaps they lived long after, hut they 
did not appear to be in as good condition as when 
fresh from the sea.* 

When the grey mullets ha^e entered our rivers they 
become the sport of the angler, for they*readily rke to 
the artificial fly. The shois are often so considerable* 
that they change the apparent colour of the water; 
they are then taken in a net, but often elude the fisher¬ 
man by leaping over it; and if this exploit he success¬ 
fully performed by one, all the rest follow. Those 
taken in the river Arun, in Sussex, are greatly es¬ 
teemed for the delicacy of their flavour, owing as is 
thought to their feeding on a water plant which grows 
there abundantly. With the e^eption of the mullets of 
this river, those taken in the sea are generally preferred. 
l)r. Shaw says, that the lake of Tunis is remarkabie for 
the largeness and sweetness of its mullets. The roe of 
this fish pressed and dried constitutes a favourite article 
of food, called botargo: it is accounted a great dainty 
in France and Italy. In some places the practice is to 
smoke the roes that are intended for making botargo. 
Some authors say that botargo is the roe of the red 
mullet; and some confusion seems to prevail on this 
and other facts relative to the ttfo species. 

The red mullet is a very different fish in appearance 
and in estimation as food. A grey mullet weighing 
one pound and a-lialf may be bought in London for 
\s., and rarely ^xcecds Is. 6d*; 9 but a red muWet 
weighing one pound will sometimes cost 6 s., while 
a half>p$und fish, whi<!h is the more usual size, may 
be purchased at 1$., and sometimes for 6d. or less. 
The red mullet inhabits the Mediterranean seas; but* 
is found on some parts of the shores of England : about 
Hastings it is taken with the mackerel, but it is also 
caught on the coast of Cornwall. 

* Philosophical Tranflrtions, 1771. 
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*.Jt is a $tn^ 0 g and handsome fish ; its jpolouj being ' 
finery white, covered on the back ^ith large brilliant 
?$4 spots; intermixed with a siipllar hue of less intensity. 

a day Or- two after it is taken from the watgr «its 
splendid colours begin to decay, and on this account 
those |hat look pale and withered are to be avoided if 
brighter ones are procurable. 

• Both kinds bf mullet are in season in Spring and the 
beginning of Summer. The red, when in best season 
and newly taken, is considered a great delicacy. 

The Herring —one of the most useful and, in its ha¬ 
bitudes singular fishes of all those that contribute to 
the welfare of man,—is well known to every one. Its 
migrations have been a subject of interest and inquiry to 
many naturalists, but the object of them is still involved 
in doubt, some supposing that it is for the purpose of 
spawning; and others that they are urged by necessity 
to search after food. Be this as it may the great colony 
leases the icy sea about the middle of winter composed 
Of mu^h numbers, <\s a pc; . writer, um ig an 
excusable hyperbole, that if all the men in the world 
were to be loaded with tb?*m they would not carry the 
thousandth part away. They no sooner leave their re¬ 
treats than millions of enemies appear to thm their 
squadrons. The fin-fish and the cachalot swallow barrels 
at a yawn: the porpus, the grajnpus, the shark, and the 
dog-fish, find them an easy prey, and desist from making 
war on each other: but still more, the numberless flocks 
of polar sea-fowl spread extensive ruin amongst them. 
Tlfe defenceless em grants separate iij*o shoals, one of 
which pours down along the coasts of America: another 
towards Europe, and reaches the shore - of Iceland about 
the beginning of March. Here the water seems alive, 
and is seen black with them to a great distance. They 
are here cooped up so closely by the porpus, the shark, 
and the birds, that a shovel put into the water might take 
them up without further trouble. 

That body which comes upon our coasts begins to ap- 





, pear off the Shetland isles in April*. 
ford-turners rtf the grand shad ivhidb^d«e«fods lit.'3ujm, 
alfd of yhich the J^flvil Is anqpri$a& iy.theWiiW 
ef its greedy attendants, the gafrinfet, the guB,tbe shttfk, 
and the porpus. Wlfeh the main body fiati nrrfv&f, ate 
breadth and depth is such as td alteVlhe te^ltp^earttnd^ 
or the ocean; the water before'them curls up, tsif'ft&cdi 
out of its bed, they sink jpld Wse, igfiert: a Varied 
of splendid colours. The fiakefttieii are prepared far 
their reception, and in thei? nets shtnethnes ‘take 2000 
barrels at a single draught. * From the Shetland isles 
another body goes off to the western coasts of Ireland, 
wheie they again divide into two portions, one takes to 
the Atlantic the other to the Irish sea. Anderson, from 
whom this account is taken, doubts whether any o£ them 
ever return to their original quarters. 

The herring when perfectly fresh, a point easily as¬ 
certained by the, brightness of iffc colouis, and in good 
season is an excellent fish. But it dies nnmediatelj* 911 


leaving the water, and speedily suffers a commencement 
of putrefaction, and even the least degree of stateness to¬ 
tally destroys its recommendatory qualities. ' It to in 
perfection when full of roe : they arc ip tlnslst^te during? 
the summer quarter ; hut during winter thejr deposit 
their spawn, and having done so they become sdft, 
poor, and tasteless. « 

In some seasons and places, as the western coadt of 


Scotland, the herrings have been taken in such enormous 
quantities that, after disposing of all that waB possible in 
their recent state, salting as much as the carers found it 


practicable to accomplish, and extracting vast qu&ntities 
of od from others^the remainder wal obliged to be used 
as manure. The same occasionally happerfe with the 
pilchards of the coast of Cornwall. 


White herrings are cured by immediately removing 
the viscera when they are caught, steeping them in brine 
for a day, draining, and stratifying them with salt in 
barrels. Red herrings*are cured in the first instance by 
deansing, and salting: they are then hung up in Bheds, 
VOL. JJ. 1 / * O 
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and dried for a month in the smoke of burning wood. 
The Yarmouth bloaters are thus cured. It is said that 
the herrings taken oil the coast of New Brunswick, are 
fitter than any other for preservation, and bear a warm 
climate better: their flesh is remarkable for firmness. 

*?he Pilchard very m\\ph resembles the herring ; but 
it 1 ? thicker' when the length is the same; and its 
scales are larger and adhere more firmly. It is a 
somewhat smaller fish than the herring, and unlike the 
latter, either has no teeth, or they are very difficultly 
discoverable. The coast of Cornwall is their chief re¬ 
sort m England; but they are also found on the coast 
of Devon. At the former place 1200 hogsheads, 
amounting to 3,000 millions of fish, have been taken at 
one draught of the net: and such has often been the 
total quantity taken m^ne season, that beside supplying 
all demands for the home consumption, fresh and salt, 
and - for the export of the latter, and extracting as much 
oil as consumption could be obtained for, a vast quantity 
still remained, which for want of other use was em¬ 
ployed as manure on the ground. They arrive m July, 
and rem&in until October; formerly they remained 
uk til « Christmas (Forbes.') Some time after their 
appearance on the coast of England they visit France 
and Spam. In Lisbon they constitute a chief article 
of subsistence. When the shoals arrive the sea appears 
of a purple hue by day, aud is luminous at night, 
owing to the phosphorescent light so copiously emitted 
by thtfse myriads. Their visits, like those of the 
herrings, are somgjvhat capricious as to period, duration, 
and place: and this important fishery, which has 
given profitable and diversified employment to the 
numerous and industrious population of Cornwall, and 
established there a nursery of intrepid seamen, is likely 
to suffer from the unaccountable preference which these 
creatures manifest towards changes of locality. Indeed 
the fishing is already a less profitable concern than 
formerly. * t 
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The taste of the # pilchard very much resembles that 
of the herring, but it is more oily: and evefc after 
much of its oil has been removed by pressure, it is still 
a8 rich as could be wished. 11 is little sought after in 
London. Its oil.is obtained either by pressure or 
boiling: it is of a bad quality, and fitted for very 
few purposes, notwithstanding the many efforts that 
have been made to improve it and render it available. 

So valuable is this fish as a manure that a single 
fish is said to fertilise a squarf foot of land for several 
years, a statement which seems a little exaggerated. 

• 

The Sprat very*much resembles the herring, except 
m size, it seldom exceeding five or six inches in length. 
They are taken in myriads in the Thames, wheft they 
appear during the whole winter quarter, and afford a 
wholesome and exceedingly palatable food, at a very 
low price. They are also salted, dried, and smoked, 
and in this state are sometimes admitted to the break¬ 
fast table of those who disregard their rather strong 
odour. They are occasionally pickled in the manner 
of anchovies, and sold as such; but they are inferior 
in all respects, although having a certain resemblance 
in taste. Like the pilchard, they are often used as a 
manure after the demand for all other purposes has 
been supplied. 

The Anchovy has maintained its place in public esti¬ 
mation at least since the days of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, whose predilection was so strong that $. kind 
of anchovy sauce,,called garum, Altered into the com¬ 
position of many of their dishes. They made a garum 
however from several oth*er kinds of fish. 

The anchovy was enumerated amongst the herrings 
by Lmnseus, but it has been lately separated from them. • 
Its body is somewhat transparent: it is about four or five 
inches long, slender* bluish green on the back, silvery on 
the sides. It approaches the shores for the purpose of 
spawning, and is always a welcome visitor. It is in 

o 2 
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greatest perfection in May, June, and July, and is always 
then tftken. Its bones are almost perfectly soluble in 
water by boiling, and this property renders it more fit 
for making sauces than the sprat and sardine, which 
are sometimes substituted for it, and distinguishes it 
from them. Sometimes, however, the sardine sells at a 
higher price than the qgichovy. The latter inhabits 
the Mediterranean, but is chiefly taken at the islapd of 
r Gorgona: it is also founds on the shores of [England, 
and enters the mouth of the Dee. Ulloa reports them 
to abound so much along the whole coast of Lima 
as to exceed all comparison. They come to us in 
barrels, packed with salt after being cleaned out ,* and 
are sold at rather a high price considering the quantities 
that may be taken: their flesh then appears very red, 
a circumstance, which, as Mr. Accum informs us, renders 
it necessary for vendorg of fictitious or inquinated an¬ 
chovy sauce to colour it with Venetian red, which had 
been previously adulterated with the poison called 
red-lead: the most common and least injurious 'Co¬ 
louring matter is bole Armenic. The head of the an¬ 
chovy must be removed soon after the fish is caught 
as it is particularly prone to run into decomposition, 
and woujd speedily infect the whole fish. 

The Carp , originally brought from Persia, is amongst 
the .most esteemed of the fresh-water fish: it vanes 
very much in size, according to the country in which 
it is produced. In Persia this fish grows to the vast 
weigltf of 200 pounds, while in this country it is con¬ 
sidered very large p if»it weigh twenty: they abound in 
the ponds of Sussex. So tenaciouf of life is the carp, 
that if wrapped up in wet lhoss, and thus 'hung in a 
net with its mouth uncovered, m any damp place, 
being occasionally watered, it may be fed for a fort¬ 
night with bread and milk: it will ‘even fatten, and 
improve much in flavour. Although so gentle and 
familiar in its manners that it Will come to the edge of 
the water at an accustpmed signal to be fed, it is so 
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voracious, that if put into a pond where there are gold 
fish it will soon exterminate them : it in return becomes 
the prey of its ferocious enemy the pike. It is a long- 
lived fish: Button determined by the scales of one of 
them that it was 100 years old; but much greater age 
has been attributed to them. Mr. Tull’s invention of 
improving carp by spaying has been already described. 
The frog is a great enemy to this fish; «it affixes, itself 
firmly to the back of the c^rp, sticks its claws into the 
corners of its eyes, and remains there a troublesome ap¬ 
pendage, while the fish wastes away, and perhaps dies. 

This fish is the more valuable on account o£ its 
being m season the whole year round: when its weight 
is three pounds, it sells for about c 2 s. generally. 

The feale of carp makes a part of the revenue of the 
nobility and gentry in Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Mecklenburg, and Holstein; and 
the way of managing this useful fish is therefore 
reduced in these countries to a kind of system, bufit on 
a great number of experiments made during several 
generations in the families of gentlemen well skilled in 
e\ery branch of husbandry. They construct carp 
ponds, and stock them with $ few breeders,#wInch m a 
short time fill the pond: there ought m # faqt to be 
three ponds, a spawning pond, a nursery, and a pond 
for adult fish. 

Such ponds as are surrounded by poor, cold, stiff 
soils, or are open to the east and. north winds, or have a 
wood on one or two sides which obstruct the rays of the 
sun, or contain hard or cold water, or such as issues 
from mines, moors, or mosses, will never be very pro¬ 
ductive. Care rftust be taken to keep water-fowl away 
from thfc pond in the*spawning season. Every full- 
grown carp must be allowed a square of fifteen feet in 
the pond : the more room they have, the quicker 
carp |vill grow*; and the more feeding they have, the 
greater the size to which they will grow.* Mr. Forster 
has known them to grow to twenty-five pounds weight 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1771, 
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by living under favourable circumstances. When the 

pond is covered with ice several holes must be bored 

in it, for without aiv the carp would soon perish. 

« 

The Tench is a fresh-water fish, common in the lakes 
and rivers of England and Ireland, but rare in Scotland. 
It seldom exceeds five or six pounds weight, but is ge¬ 
nerally taken of one foot long only. Those sold in 
'London cost three or four shillings each. It is an ex¬ 
cellent fish, but is less esteemed than the carp or trout, 
and formerly was so little valued that it was used chiefly 
by ihc lower orders. It is m season from May to the 
end of September. It is of a dark colour, the sides and 
belly being of an lndiscent greenish and yellow colour, 
and is »<*ry broad from back to stomach for its length: 
the skin is remarkably slimy. The river Stour in 
Dorsetshire abounds with them, and it is said that they 
thrive best m ponds, or in the most tranquil rivers. It 
is said to be distinguished among fishes for its stupidity. 

The White-bait was until lately supposed to be the 
fry of the shad, or some similar fish; and the sup¬ 
position was founded on*the circumstance that they 
were never, found with a roe. Mr. Pennant was the 
fiist that called this opinion in question, and white-bait 
is now almost universally admitted to he a cyprmus. 
About the month of July vast shoals of this diminutive 
fish appear m the Thames, round Blackwall and 
Greenwich, and to those places, at the proper season, 
all admirers of this delicacy repair. Yet it is probable 
thafetlie attractions he hi the cookery rather than m the 
fish ; for it is found that a few persons only succeed 
in pleasing the public in this Bfackwall dainty‘ 

Order V. Branchiostegi. 

The Sturgeon is very common in some countries, 
but rare in Britain. It vanes in size from three feet to 
eighteen or more; and from its great size its name 
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is derived, the teutonic word* stuhr signifying great. 
Those brought into the London market .commonly mea¬ 
sure from four feet to eight feet, ynd sometimes weigh 
nearly 300 pounds. It is a forbidding-looking creature, 
and has along its back three row's of hard horny knobs, 
which give it a formidable appearance, although its 
disposition is mild, and even cowardly. It abounds in 
the rivers of North America? In the {Janary* Islands, 
they arc so common as to be but little valued. * Tfie* 
Mediterranean, Caspian, anfl Euxine seas, afford a vast 
supply of them: and the IPo, the Danube, and the 
Wolga, abound in them. In Britain, the rivers 
and Eden are most noted for sturgeon; and from the 
former was taken one which weighed 460 pounds.' 
They are also found on the northern coast of .^reland. 
There are at least three kinds; the common, that from 
which chiefly caviar is prepared, and that wrhich fur¬ 
nishes isinglass. The flesh, pTckled, is sent all over 
Europe, and is a great delicacy. The roe of all the 
kinds, but particularly of the second, is freed from its 
membranes, salted, broken down into a sort of paste, 
drained, piessed, and put into pots; this is caviare : it 
was formerly much more esteemed in this coyntry than 
at present, but it is still found in the London shops. 
It is eaten, spread on bread, either without any prepa¬ 
ration, or mixed with a little vinegar. 

Mr. Long, after observing on.the excellence of stur¬ 
geon broth, throws out a suggestion, that fish broths 
have not met with the attention they deserve. ITe says, 
that at Albany, the sturgeon is so common that it is 
sold at Id. per pound, and is palled Albany *beef: * 
this resemblance *«f some parts of \he sturgeon to Ceef 
has been noticed by others: I conceive it is only m the 
colour that the resemblance exists; but the resemblance 
of the white parts to veal is striking, and is universally^ 
admitted. Slices of sturgeon, nicely dressed in the man¬ 
ner of a veal-cutlet are only to be distinguished from 
the latter by the superiority of the meat, and a certain 

• Travel* in Nortji America. 
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superadded flavour, which appears .tome most tourer 
semble that of the scallop shell-fish, and which exists 
barely in a recognisable degree. This resemblance to 
veal is equally observable in the appearance of the flesh, 
both raw and fried, as well as in the taste. It is usual 
to make sturgeon pies, and these are scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from meat jues. Were animals to be 
classed according to their, qualities as food, the sturgeon 
'would certainly.be removed from the fishes, and placed 
ampngst the land animals*: even the back bone, if 
such 1^ may be called, it' being mere cartilage, has 4 the 
appearance and taste of the harder cartilages m veal. 
1 believe,the sturgeon is the only fish which is roasted 
on a spit like meat. 

The^head of the sturgeon is destitute of a mouth in 
the usual place, but in a part that would be called the 
throat of other animals is a round opening, the loose 
integuments of which are capable of being protruded 
and ’drawn in: this, which is commonly called the 
sucker, has no teeth, but answers the purpose of a 
mouth. This fish is long, compared with vts thickness: 
when the length from the nose to the extremity of the 
tail is seve;i feet, the gir^h of the thickest part alxiut 
the shoulders will he thirty-two inches; and its weight 
will he about 150 pounds. The sturgeon is in season 
during the winter quarter, and part of spring. It sells 
in London at 1$. or 1 s. 3 d. per pound, hut does not 
often appear in the market. It should he firm; if 
flabby its value is greatly lessened. The roe in the 
recent state is little sought after in this country. 

Isinglass is made by cleansing and rolling up the 
swimming bladder,^otherwise called /he sound of the 
sturgeon . but an article cssertially as good,. although 
not so nice-looking, may be prepared from the sound 
of a cod.* Great quantities of the isinglass commonly 
sold are made from the sounds of the beluga, a kind of 
dolphin. The globe-fish, although poisonous itself, 

affords good isinglass. Mr. Accum says, that isinglass 

* 

•It rhiloiophiqil Transactions, 1773 
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» Often adulterated with shreds of die skins of the 
dried bladders of # horses. The genuine kind consists 
almost entirely of gelatine, which*dissolves in all watery 
liquids, and forms a well-known jelly; and this is 
variously modified by the skill of the cook. 

■ 

Order VI. Chowdropteryoii. 

• • • 

The Lamprey , like the # eel,* to which it bears muclf 
resemblance, is remarkably tenacious of life, and will 
live a long time out of the water; nay, it ^rill Kfl«e 
some time immersed in diluted ardent spirit. The 
river Severn affords them abundantly: they are m. 
season during the winter quarter. The old custom of 
the corporation of Gloucester, of presenting a*lamprey 
pie to the king at Christmas, the dearest time, is well 
known : at this season each ftsh sometimes has cost a 
guinea Henry I. died of a surfeit of lampreys. They 
are of various sizes, sometimes weighing 3 lbs. This 
fish is of ail excellent flavour, but is not readily di¬ 
gestible, and is quite unfit for weak stomachs. In the 
present day it is far from being a general favourite; 
and is rarely seen m London: it is in season in the 
spring quarter. The Romans were great qjlnyreiji of 
this fish. Vedius Pollio fed his lampreys with his 
slaves. Wc read of 6,000 of these fishes at one sup¬ 
per. Some of Caesars lampreys were 60 years old. 
The cooking of those fishes has occupied the attention 
of three great men, Apieius, ‘Horace, and our own 
much more valuable Camden. In cooking it # requires 
a long continued heat. 

The flay or Skate if a flat fish,, having a collocation 
of ejes, nose, and mouth, which has been compared to 
the human countenance; and the resjpblance is whim*- 
sically made Ase of in one of the prints of Hogarth. 
It is a nutritious fish, not very delicate; but the small 
portion of fish that is a favourite at table is thought to 
be improved by crimping. It may be malted with ad- 
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vantage for keeping: it is in season during winter and 
part of spring. This fish often weighs 30 lbs. In 
London, the crimped, nice parts sell from 6 d. to Is. 
per pound: m Dublin none but the lowest orders 
make use of it. This fish is not best when quite fresh ; 
it is improved by being kept a day or two. 

The Torpedo *— a fish which possesses the extraor¬ 
dinary power, like a few t other fishes, of evolving elec¬ 
tricity at will, and of giving an electncal shock to the 
person that handles it,—is*a species of Ray. So prolific 
is item the power of generating or calling into action 
the electric fluid, that it is capable, when vigorous and 
is irritated, of giving twenty shocks m a minute. This 
is one qf'those surprising provisions of nature by which 
animals, defective in strength, agility, courage, or saga¬ 
city, are nevertheless enabled to overpower and prey on 
others that possess these qualities: it is thus that the 
most * formidable agent m nature is wielded by this 
creature for the apparently tuvial purpose of ministering 
to its voracity. 

' The benumbing power of the torpedo was well known 
to the ancients; but until jhe discovery of electricity it 
was not possible to understand its nature. It was even 
employed as a remedial agent as we employ electricity. 
Galen speaks of its being used as a remedy against 
hcadacli ; but honestly admits that he found no great 
use,— a fact easily explained by his having committed 
the great mistake of applying the fish when dead, and 
when of couise its electrical powers were extinguished. 

TJhis extraordinary fkh has, nevertheless, been always 
used as food. Pliny says, that the lifver is the most 
delicate of all morsels. Apicfois has bestowed his 
attention on the cookery of the fish; and has given a 
fprmula that would, in the present day, be considered 
as producing rather a dose of medicine than a sarvoury 
dish. It is m the present day considered a coarse and 
difficultly digestible fish, with the exception of the parts 
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nearest the head. The small torpedoes are better fish 
than the large ones*.* 

The Shark . Some of the numerous species of this 
fish are gigantic and formidable creatures, sometimes 
weighing nearly two tons. It is said, that once the 
shark haB tasted human flesh||ie acquires such a relish 
for it that no other food will serve his purpose if he 
can procure it: he will persevering^ follow iq tfce 
wake of a ship, and calmly^ suryey the persons in it. in* 
the expectation that death will consign one or other of 
them to sepulture in his endrmous stomach, — that is 
the inevitable fate of a dead body thrown overboard 
when a shark is m attendance ; and such is the mon¬ 
strous size of some of them, that they are capable of 
containing a whole human being. Notwithstanding the 
voracity of a shark, he is an epicure; he will not touch 
the body of a white man whei^he can procure a negro, 
— such is the unenviable preference enjoyed by the poor 
black. The African however takes care to make a 
proper acknowledgment for their attachment, for he is 
equally fond of the flesh of the shark, and boldly 
ventures to assail him in fearful combat m his own 
element: at the moment wlq;n the shark has prepared 
Ins jaws to swallow up his so much esteemed # morsel, 
he receives lus death wound in the belly, and is dragged 
on shore, where he affords a substantial meal to a whole 
community. • 

The flesh of the shark is eaten without hesitation 
by ships’ crews at sea; it is however tough and un¬ 
savory. Captain Rogers, when at Brazil, took several 
of them, and describes them a« having a rant. 4 q^ste. * 
The fins of this fish are esteemed a delicacy; they tre 
dried in large quantities on the Malabar coast, and con¬ 
stitute a valuable article of trade to China. + 

The crew of Columbus found in the Btomach of a 
shark an entire turtle ; and in another the whole head 
of a shark, which the sailors had thrown overboard. 

• Commentator on Apiciu*. + Forbes’* Oriental Memoirs, i. SOS. 
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Section V. 

Class V. Insecta. 

‘ Of the insect tribe, numerous as the species are, a 
few only are used as thegfood of man. It has already 
been stated that young bees are eaten, in the honey¬ 
comb by the Mauritanian Moors; that a peculiarly dis- 
r gustmg insect is eagerly devoured by the Chinese and 
Hottentots; that caterpillars are cooked into a dish in 
some parts of Australia ; and that the people of New 
Caledonia eat spiders. 

The Roman epicures were exceedingly fond of eating 
the consuls, or worms of the oak; it was accounted a 
great (fefcity. 

By some nations, ants and their eggs arc commonly 
eaten ; and this kind of diet has even been eulogised by 
Europeans who partook of it. 

Lieutenant Paterson thus describes this food : — “ I 
observed that in consequence of the rains the white 
ants (with which the whole country abounds) were all 
out, and with wings. Several of the Hottentots and 
slaves wei<* collecting these insects, which 1 found, upon 
mqyiry* Tjere intended for food: prejudice, indeed, 
alone has prevented the Europeans from making a similar 
use of them ; for m my different jouinejs m this country 
I have sometimes been Wilder the necessity of using them 
as food, and found them fai from disagreeable/'* This 
was m the country of the Hottentots, not far from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and near Zwcllendam. 

Jtf'K onig, in ai^ essay pn these insects, read before 
the Society of Naturalists of Berlin, fays, that in some 
parts of the East Indies the qtfeen-termes is s^vallowed 
alive by old men, for strengthening the back; and that 
by certain fetid fumigations they expel the termites from 
their nests, and thus collect vast quantifies. Of these 
they make, with flour, a variety of pastry, which they 
sell at a low price to the poorer ranks of people. He 

* Paterson’s Narrative, 1789 
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says that this kind of food is very abiAidant ; hut that 
inordinate use of* it brings on an epidemic colic and 
dysentery, which occasion death in two or three hours. 

Mr. Sineathman informs us, that the Africans are 
less ingenious in procuring and cooking them: they are 
content with a very small part of those, which, at the 
time of swarming, or rather of emigratiop, fall into the 
neighbouring waters: these’they skim # off with cala¬ 
bashes, and bring them to their habitations, where thejt 
are parched in iron pots ovef a gentle fire, and frequently 
stirred, as is done m • roasting coffee. In that state, 
without sauce or other addition, they serve them as, deli¬ 
cious food, and put them by handfuls into their mouths. 
Mr. Smeathman says, “ I have eaten them dressed this 
way several times, and thmk them delicate, nourishing, 
and wholesome ; they are something sweeter, buT not so 
fat and cloying as the caterpillar or maggot of the 
palm-tree: snout-beetle, curciflio palinarum, which is 
served up at all the luxurious tables of West Indian 
epicures, particularly of the French, as the greatest 
dainty of the western world/’ Mr. Smeathman adds, 
that he has conversed with several gentlemen, and they 
all agreed that they are most delicious; one^ compared 
them to sugared marrow, andTanother to sugared cream, 
and a paste of sweet almonds. * 

According to the Baron de Geer, the Hottentots not 
only eat these insects, but even grow fat on them: he 
does not describe their mode of cookery. Other writers 
mention their being an article of diet in different parts 
of South Amenca. 

The economy of these termites jn building theft habit¬ 
ations, their gov^jnment, the discipline of their popu¬ 
lation, their division of labour, their public works, and 
their gigantic efforts, afford one of the most curious and 
interesting subjects of study which natural history af¬ 
fords. He whp reads the curious paper of Mr. Smeath¬ 
man • will be well rewarded for his trouble, and will 
perceive what vast things are accomplished by appa- 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1782. 
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rently the meanest creature in existence, what asto¬ 
nishing intelligence is brought to bear on their efforts, 
and what stupendous results are produced — far more 
surprising indeed than any thing effected by man, when 
his means are compared with those of the little termes. 

1 do not ffnd in any accounts which I hare met 
that the black ant is used as solid food, but a liquor is 
prepared from Jhis insect which is used as a condiment. 
-The black ant is an extraordinary insect. 

Stedman says he saw ants in Surinam, perfectly 
black, and an inch long,' which pillage a tree of all 
its .leaves in a short time, “ each making off with a 
piece the size of a sixpence.” He describes their bite 
as very painful. Mr. Bosman says, that the ants of 
Gurney^re so rapacious that no animal can stand before 
them: they often in the night attack a living sheep, 
and before piornmg have made so perfect a skeleton 
that no human hands could do the like. They serve 
chickens and even rats in the same way. 

The African black ants are more than an inch long, 
and their ant-hills are sometimes twelve feet high. 
Their numbers, perseverance, activity, and painful sting, 
render thqm an almost jrresistible community ; and 
whatever animal they attack is sure to perish, and to be 
stripped to the bone. There is an instance of an ele¬ 
phant’s carcase, after the wild beasts and birds had 
devoured the great bulk of the flesh, being so perfectly 
cleaned by the black ants that the skeleton remained 
white and polished. We are assured that in Congo 
the number of these insects is beyond all appreciation, 
andhthot they will devour the body of a man, until the 
skeleton is left as clean as it would be After long boiling. 

Black ants contain acetic acid; and in Norlanden 
vinegar is made from them by immersing a bottle con¬ 
taining some water into an ant-hill: the ants creep m, 
and when a sufficiency is thus collected 'the contents of 
the bottle are boiled to extract the vinegar from the 
bodies. Perhaps this acetic acid may be the liquor 
which the black ant injects into the wound when it in¬ 
flicts its painful bite. 
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Herodotus assures us, that in a sandy desert of India 
there were ants of* an enormous size which he describes 
as being between a fox and a dog. It is not easy to 
understand what animal this was that he designated 
an anU 

SirTHans Sloane states, that the silk-cottou tree worm 
is esteemed by the Indians and Negroes beyond mar¬ 
row. This worm is no more than-a large maggot, }>eipg 
the caterpillar of a large cagricorn beetle, or goat-chafer.* 

* The Locust. The passage ih Scripture, which declares 
that St. John used locusts as food, has been much c*m- 
mented on; and some have supposed, that by the word 
which has been translated locust , 6ome sort of bird or 
plant was intended, because they say the insect locust 
is unnatural and unusual diet for man: the objection 
is however scarcely worthy of gotice, so notorious is the 
fact that several nations of the globe eat these insects. 
Forties, the oriental traveller, says, “ I am surprised that 
commentators on the scriptures have perplexed them¬ 
selves about the food of John the Baptist in the Wilder¬ 
ness, which we are informed consisted of locusts and 
wild honey, and for which tje cassia, fistula, or locust 
tree, and many other substitutes, have been giei\tioqed: 
but it is well known that locusts are an article of food 
in Persia and Arabia at the present day ; they are fried 
until the wings and legs drop off, and in that state are 
sold in the markets, and eaten with rice and dates, 
sometimes flavoured with salt and spices.” * Ilassel- 
quist was assured by a Greek priest, that the # Church 
had never taken the word locust; jn any other feqpse; 
and laughed at tfce idea of its being a bird or a plant. 

•The eating of locusft, has been recorded by histo¬ 
rians and travellers of the earliest ages. In the first 
place, there is an express permission, in Leviticus, 
xi. 22., to eat ffc the locust after its kind.'* It is mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, that the Acridophagi, a nation of 
Ethiopia, fed upon them; that they lived but forty years 

4b Oriental Memoirs, l 31. 
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hftwamones, a nation of; 
them in the sun, and gro< ^ , 
they inixf>4 with milk, <an4 kte. Aecordfeg to Plfcry, 
the locusts of Ipdia, or ratner «ne of them,, would afford 
•a substantial meal; he represents them as three feet long,v 
and sayB that the people used their dried legs and thigh* 
as 1 saws! i, Many others oj the ancient authors also 
spe^k of locust eating. 

The locust, email as it really is, has been sometimes 
more destructive to the well-being bf man than all the 


rest o^fireation together. They often appear in vast 
swarms, which literally darken the air ; and which, 
descending on the earth, lay waste the country for 
miles, depriving the .ground of all traces of herbage. 


and the trees of tlieir leavefe; nay, the b&rk itself does 
not always escape. But their, devastations do not end 
with their lives: the countless myriads of their dead 
bodies, running into putrefaction, so infect the air with 


pestilential miasmata that the plague is often the result, 
and thousands of human beings are swept off the face 
of the‘ eafth at & few hours notice! Sometimes how¬ 


ever, when they appear in moderate swarms, they in- * 
demnify the losses they occasion by the food^they return. 

Sir John Chardin says, that while in Persia he ob¬ 
served, one evening in March, that the air was darkened 
as if by clouds; but he soon found that these were 
clouds V locusts. Prodigious numbers fell to the 
ground, the largest that he had ever stfen, and so many 
that they could dot rise again.,, The peasants «gathedhl 
them, and told him that in this season such clouds ap¬ 
peared almost every night: they dry and salt them, 
and live upon them as their common food. It is nten- 
tioned by Jonas Hanway, that in the country about 
Asfracan, towards the end of July, the locusts Hy hi 
such prodigious numbers as to appear at. a distaste 
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like a heavy cloud. Dr. Shaw says, that the locusts in 
same parts of Barbary are three inches long. Of such 
a size, with such voracious propensities, and m such 
numbers, they well might constitute one of the plagues 
of Egypt, notwithstanding their being such good food 
as some nave described them. 

The Arabians, Caffres, and JTottentots, consume vast 
quantities of locusts when they are plumf ; those that 
are full of eggs are most esteemed. The Hottentots 
fatten on them ; and make a brown soup of them by 
some of their delectable processes of cookery. They 
are sold in the markets of Arabia, dried, or salted : aifd 
in times of scarcity are ground in hand-mills, made 
into cakes, Hmd baked. On other occasions they are 
Variously dressed, as broiled, boiled in milk, fnedWn oil 
or butter, or roasted alive : when fried, they turn red¬ 
dish, like shrimps, and are said to^have the taste of cray¬ 
fish ; others have compared their flavour to that of the 
little fish called the sardine, which is often substituted 
for anchovies. Dampier says, that the people of Graf¬ 
ton island catch the locusts in nets, and broil, or bake 
them in ail earthen pan : he describes this dish as not 
ill-tasted. 

The wild mountaineers of Asam do not hegitate to 
eat locusts that had died a natural death. But nothing 
of this kind is to be wondered at in the case of a people 
that occasionally suffer so much from hunger as to tie 
obliged to suppress the cravings of nature by tying a 
ligature round the abdomen. 

The locust is eaten m several parts of Egypt, Jtyria, 
Arabia, Persia, Barbary, the south Africa, and m 
some parts of the sfcuth of Europe: being so generally 
used, it cannot be a very bad article of food. It does 
not appear however to be so nutritious as to sustain the 
constitution in a state of vigour for any considerable 
length" of time; for it is said, that those who feed ex¬ 
clusively on them for a long while become attenuated, 
weak, and indolent. It is probable that such a state of 
health predisposes them to the effects of the pestilential 

VOL. II. * p 
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effluvia which arise from the putrescent remains of 
these insects when they swarm in arty country, and that 
this greatly assists the spread of the plague. It is not 
improbable that as poor diet tendB sometimes to the 
production of vermin, the accounts of the acndopliagi 
may have had some foundation m truth; although not 
to the extent reported. 

. Th e Bosli me ns, a predatory, savage, and half-famished 

* tnbe of the Hottentots, not only eat locusts, but their 
larva?; and frequently, so improvident and reckless are 
these wretched people, that this is the only diet procurable. 
They at least have the care to dry and preserve 
them for use, and they deem them excellent food. Such 
is their distress that they are glad to feed upon grass- 
seed ^Paterson) ; as also raw roots, berries, and pianttjty 
diversified with ants, grasshoppers, snakes, and spiders. 

( Sparman .) 

Section VI. 

Class VI. Crustacea. 

The Black-clawed Crab. This well-known marine 
animal affords a curious example of advantages and 
defects of construction. ^It is an extremely bad swim¬ 
mer it ^an walk on the bottom with some celerity; 
but netfher by swimming nor running could it prevent 
its destruction by other inhabitants of the deep. It is 
therefore cased m a complete suit uf armour, even to 
the finest tips of its legs, of such extraordinary hardness 
that the large kinds will bear a considerable stroke of a 
hamiper without being fractured. Its strong claws, 
terminated by ppwprful nippers, are formidable weapons, 
enabling the animal to seize its enemy£ and pinch despe¬ 
rately. Conscious of these advantages, th& crab is a 
pugnacious animal; and will quarrel, attack, fight, and 
pinch, with great determination, little regarding the 
efforts of ordinary enemies, for its sheli renders it insen¬ 
sible to pain from external causes. This insensibility 
is clearly shown by the fact, that, in these contests, the 

* crab often seizes its own leg, pinches it with the greatest 
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fury, unconscious of the mistake. In their conflicts with 
^each other, it often ’happens that one or other is killed. 
But a time of retribution at length arrives, when, 
the armour thrown aside, the naked defenceless body of 
the crab is exposed to the assaults and insults of the 
most contemptible enemies: totally incapable of the 
smallest resistance, the ar.imal is obliged to entrust its 
raw and tender body to the concealment, of some hole 
or cranny in the rocks, — for so tempting a morsel ■ 
would have no chance of escape ; and in this wretched 
condition thousands of them •fall a prey to Ashes that 
previously would not have dared to approach theqn. 
Sometimes the new shell hardens prematurely, and the 
crab remains a prisoner between the rocks: yet even 
then it continues to grow. ^ 

The casting of the shell is a singular process, which 
takes place annually. The crescent-shaped texture 
opens, the shell spontaneously splits, the breastplate 
falls off, and the crustaceous coverings of the claws are 
detached in some way not understood; but the fact 
is certain. The body is now left enveloped with a 
skin like wet parchment: the external surface soon 
begins to harden; and m some time the animal recovers 
his defence, his courage, and his voracity. It is a curious 
buj well estabhshed fact, that, if one of the cla^s or legs 
be injured, the crab has the power of throwingufr off 
altogether from the body, and in its place a new oW will 
grow, which, however, never becomes quite as large as 
* the original one ; it can even crack and break its own legs 
or claws, and drop them off, without having sustained 
any previous injury; and thi6 does not take place from 
the joints, but m the smallest part of the limb.* 

The cnab is in best season in spring, and is at that 
period considered excellent food. The meat contained 
ui the claws is white, and of an exquisite flavour, being ( 
an example of & pure Ashy taste without the slightest 
degree of rankness, and so wholesome that it rarely 
disagrees with the weakest stomachs. But the meat 
* Collusion, Philosophical Transactions, 1746 — 1751. 9 
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contained in the great shell is soft and yellow: its taste 
is less agreeably and less pure : and this is the portion 
which occasionally produces such disturbance of the con¬ 
stitution when eaten.' 

Crabs are taken m wicker baskets,, constructed some¬ 
what on the principle of mouse-traps, and properly 
baited with garbage. They are abundant on all the 
coasts of the United Kingdom* and indeed of most parts 
•of the world. Occasionally they grow to a very large 
size : when full-grown they weigh seven pounds ; but 
one lias been caught which weighed twelve pounds. 
They herd together in distinct tribes: a crab, marked 
on the back, has been put into the water two or three 
miles from where he was taken out; after some time, he 
has be.gp caught by the fishermen amongst his old asso¬ 
ciates at home. 

If a crab be thrown into hot water, he casts off all 
his legs together ; for wmch reason, when it is to be 
boiled, it is put into a pot of cold water, which is 
warmed vet if slowly till the creature gradually dies // * 

^The Land Crab , in form, somewhat resembles the 
common crab, but its shell is heart-shaped ; its legs are 
beset with thorny hairs ;* its colour is light brown, or 
a blackish-violet. It does not grow to so large a size 
as tlM^ommon crab, seldom exceeding six or sevhn 
inchenm length. It gpgages m desperate combats, and 
has recourse to a singular mode of warfare . the crab 
seizes the enemy with its nippeis, pinches desperately, 
and, while the nippers hold fast, the ciab detaches the 
limb, ihoves off, and leaves the enemy to combat with 
the claw. The loss*bf the claw is butp temporary incon¬ 
venience, as it is in some weefcs replaced. 

These land-crabs are natives of tropical climates, 
and inhabit the mountains. They regularly march once 
a year down to the sea side, m a body yf some millions 
at a tune , and so thickly covered by them is the ground 
on these occasions, that it is scarcely possible for a 
person to walk there without treading on them. They 

I 

• Collinson, Philosophical Transactions, 1751 
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march to the sea without turning out of their way to 
avoid an obstacle, if they can chamber over it, even 
though it were a house ; if it be a considerable river 
they wind along its banks, but if a small one they ford 
it. They prefer marching during the cool of the even¬ 
ing, or during rain by day : after a journey of per¬ 
haps two or three months, ttyby arrive id the sea cpas{, 
and there they deposit their spawn. The young ones • 
being hatched under the sanTl by the heat of the sun, 
quit the shore, and slowly as&nd the mountains : the 
old ones however remain m the plains, m a feeble state, 
and, after some time, cast their shells. They are now 
quite naked, and remain motionless for about a week, 
when they begin to grow fat, and then are d^cious 
eating. Soon after they also ascend the mountains, and 
arrive there after a laborious and perilous journey of 
about six weeks from the time <flf spawning. 

At the time that the crabs have descended into the 
plain, the natives lie m wait for them, and destroy 
thousands: but such is the profusion of this dainty, that 
only the most delicate morsel of each, viz., the small 
spawn, which lies on each side of the stomach, within 
the shell, is eaten, the bodies b?ing neglected. But it is 
on their return after spawning, when their fhefls are 
cast, and the body is tender and plump, that they are 
chiefly valuable, for then all partly except the stomach, 
ore delicious. 

* These crabs vary in their appearance and qualities. 
Some are excellent and whhlesome food: and so much 
so, that the negroes m the sugar islands in a*great 
degree subsist on tiynn at certain timdb, and become fat. 
Others are.poisonous. Tb$ darkest colours are the most 
dangerous and the lightest are the most wholesome. 

They are sometimes put into a potato garden, in order ( 
to fatten them, previously to being eaten. 

The Cray-Fish or Craw-Fish, is an inhabitant of 
fresh water, and indeed only of the purest water: it. 
may be considered a Species of fresh water lobster. It 

p 3 
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makes a Ifole in the bank of the river, where it resides 
during the day time, but comes out at night to seek its 
food. Like the crab, if a claw be broken off or injured 
it will be replaced by a smaller one in a few weeks ; and 
if this be broken again, it will even be reproduced.* While 
the animal is alive, its colour is of a blackish-brown: 
sometimes it exceeds thre size of the largest lobster 
• and it is said to live twenty years. Admiral Drake 
found a sort of cray-fish, which lived on land, in an 
island south of the Celebes, and of so extraordinary a 
gi^p that one of them was sufficient to satisfy the hunger 
of four persons: they burrowed m the ground like 
rabbits. The country adjacent to the shores of Car¬ 
thage^ was named Calaman by the Indians, — that 
is, the land of cray-fish, from the vast quantities of 
these creatures found there. The flesh of the cray¬ 
fish is rather coarse, add is far inferior to that of the 
lobster. 

The Shrimp is common on the shores of all Europe : 
they come up the mouths of the rivers, and are caught 
so abundantly, that they are sold at a very low price. 
While alive, they are almost transparent. The flesh of 
this little*" animal has an exquisite flavour, and is a uni¬ 
versal favourite in various foims. 

» 

9 

The Prawn very much resembles the shrimp, but is 
larger. Good prawns are of such size that six dozen 
weigh a pound . at their firdl corning in, that quantity 
would cost m London, perhaps 4 . 9 ., while in maritime 
towns they would "sell at l«r. ° * 

« 

The Lobster is an inhabitant of the seas of aJJ Europe : 
it is common on the coasts of the British isles ; but is 
abundant, and of an excellent quality, on the coasts 4 of 
Scarborough and Northumberland. The large ones are 
in their best season from October to May ; but many 
c of the small ones are good all the year round. Those 

* Reaumur, Mi'moires do rAiaricmio, 1712. 
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that for their size are heaviest are preferred for the 
table : hardness of the shell on the sides i6 a good sign, 
so also is the adherence of small ifianne animals to the 
shell. Cock-lobsters are preferred to hens m winter, 
and are distinguished by their narrow tails. The flesh of 
the lobster’s claw is more delicate than that of the tail: 
they are caught either in baskefrtraps, or m bag-nets, baited 
with fish-entrails. In summer lobsters 8re more activ£,. 

and are taken in six fathon» water ; but m winter they 
retire to twelve or fifteen fathoms. They cast their 
shells and claws much m the same manner as cr^bs. 
When alive, their colour is blue-black, but when boiled 
it is bright red. It is said that loud no'ses, such as 
thunder or cannon shots, so terrify them that they cast 
their claws; and hence the maritime jest of firing a 
cannon near flie lobster fishermen while engaged m their 
occupation. A lobsterjs capable of springing thirty feet 
at one bound; and, like a harlequin, of passing through 
a hole little larger than what suffices to admit the body. 

The flesh of the lobster needs neither description nor 
panegyric . nothing can exceed its purity and delicacy 
ot flavour. The greatest perfection of it is to be eaten 
fresh ; for in two days aftei*it is boiled it loses its 
sweetness of taste, although still perfectly sound. * •' 

Section vy. 

Class VII. Testacea. 

The Cockle has a shell somewhat heart-shaped; its 
valves are toothed at the edge, its hinge has fou^ teeth. 
It buries itself by#an extraordinary process in the sftnd, 
sometime^ to a considerable depth, from which it is 
rooted out by those who collect them ; or they may be 
gathered from the surface of the sand, on which they lie 
m considerable # numbers- They vary very much in 
size; and the largest have as fine, or a finer flavour 
than the small. The raw state is more generally ap- 
proved, for by scalding they become rather tough, but 
still retain an excellent, although altered flavour. ® 

p 4 > 
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The Oyster has always ranked amongst the prime deli¬ 
cacies of the table. In the time of Pliny, oysters were the 
epicure’s chief delight ; much attention was bestowed on 
their improvement, and their habitudes seem to have been 
well understood. He says that they love fresh water, and 
prefer those coasts where many rivers discharge into the 
sea; that they are fond of being transported from their 
native shores tr distant waters ; a statement well known to 
' be correct, for this removal 15 practised in the present day 
with the Colchester oysters. lie informs us, that the 
first person who invented artificial modes of improving 
ami keeping oysters in beds for sale was Sergius Orata; 
that he first brought Leucnne oysters into credit for 
their excellent taste ; and that English oysters were then 
unknar, a to the Romans, because the British coasts did 
not then belong to them, although he admits that they 
were afterwards considered the best of all others: oysters 
were then brought from Brundusium, and fed in the 
Leucnne lake. The fate of the Leucnne lake was 
curious: in 1 538, during an earthquake, the lake dis¬ 
appeared, and in its place rose up a mountain. Such 
keen judges of the perfection of oysters were the Homans 
that they cooled them wph snow previously to bringing 
tljein f o ta£>le, and Pliny ridicules them for their epicurism 
in this respect. 

Oysters spawn in May; the spawn appears first 
like drops of eandle-giease, and sticks to any thing it 
falls on. They are covered .with a shell 111 two or three 
days, and in three years are fit for market. As they 
remain m the places where laid, and grow without any 
otlv?r food, apparently, than the afflux of sea water, it 
is the custom at Colchester, and other parts of the 
kingdom where the tide settles in marshes on land, to 
pick up great quantities of small oysters along the shore, 
which when first gathered seldom exceed the size of a 
sixpence: these are deposited in beds, where the tide 
comes m, and m two or three years grow to a tolerable 
size. They are said to be better tasted from being thus 
sheltered from the agitations of the deep; and a certain 
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quantity of fresh water entering these repositories is said 
to improve their flavour, and to increase their growth 
ami fatness. The oysters prepared in this manner are 
by no means so large as those found sticking to rocks 
at the bottom of the sea, and usually called rock-oysters: 
but great size and fine flavour rarely coincide. 

Oysters vary much in sizty some of the best in Great 
Britain are exceedingly small. It is stated in Dampiex's 
Voyage, that on the coast of the island of Celebes,* 
oysters were found of so extraordinary a size that one 
of them was sufficient to serve seven or eight persons. 
The Brazilian oysters aic so large that the shells are Am- - 
verted into culinary vessels. This large species is said 
to be in no respect equal to the small oysters of Great 
Britain. It is stated by Leuwenhoek, that a ptftwit oys- 
tei sometimes produces between 3000 and 4000 young. 

In Moore’s Travels into tfce interior of Africa, the 
tree oyster is thus alluded to: — A night or two after 
(he says) I supped on oysters that grew upon the trees. 
Down the Gambia, where the water is salt and near the 
sea, the river is bounded with trees called mangroves, 
whose leaves being long and heavy ^cigh the boughs 
into the water: to these leavqp the young oysters fasten 
in great quantities, where they grow until thgy jery 
large, and then cannot be separated from the tree but 
by cutting off’ the boughs with the oysters hanging on 
them resembling ropes of onions?. 

The pearl oyster affords a very inferior description of 
food. The officers of Lord Anson’s expedition found 
them tough, unpalatable, and unfit for eating. # 

• • • 

The Scallop , ofie of the finest of our shell-fish, is re¬ 
markable for the sweetiflss and purity of its flavor: it 
has even m a slight degree a kind of saccharine sweetness 
when fried: The motion of this animal is singular > 
<( when it find^ itself deserted by the tide it makes very 
remarkable efforts to regain the water: it first gapes 
with us shell as widely as it can, the edges being often 
an inch asunder; then it shuts them with a jerk, aad 
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by this the whole animal rises five or six inches from the 
ground; it thus tumbles forward, and then renews the 
operation until it has attained its journey’s end. When 
in the water, it is capable of supporting itself upon the 
surface, and there opening and shutting its shells it 
tumbles over and over, and makes its way with some 
celerity.” ( Goldsmith .) 

m ' Dir. Lister describes a thick and extraordinary muscle 
belonging to this animal which is wonderfully extensile 
even much beyond the edge of the shell, formed into 
segments, and variegated with the most elegant rufous 
lines. He conceives that this may not only serve for 
catching its prey, but even for killing any small animal 
by strong pressure; and also by its undulating power, 
which is very remarkable, it may convey the food round 
from whatever part it is in to the mouth; thus supplying 
the place of a hand.* f 

The Mussel is abundant on the coasts of the British 
isles, and so much so on the coast of Cumberland that 
it is used to manure the ground. These animals are 
found m beds: oacasionally in warm climates they grow 
to a very great size. TKe mussel is furnished with a 
renruilCablA beard which it insinuates into the sand, or 
attaches to a rock, and holds itself fast thereby. On 
this account it has been supposed by Dr. Bartram to be 
partly of a vegetable nature, and that through these roots 
it draws some part of its nourishment! This beard 
is supposed by some to be the offending part when the 
mussel disagrees as food, which it is well known often 
to do, and hence "it is always extr icted before the 
animal is eaten. Even when tlijs has Ecen done the fish 
is not always safe, and it is found by experience that its 
wholesomeness depends on some unknown circumstance, 
"perhaps its occasional food, which sometimes imparts to 
it a poisonous quality. The eating of mussels has often 
produced much mischief. They are m season from July 
to October. Dr. Goldsmith says, “ some of this kind 

* Lister, Philosophical Trantacuomi, I6if7 
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have been found a.foot long. 1 have seen the beards a 
foot and a half long: and of this substance the natives 
of Palermo sometimes make gloves and stockings." 

These animals are found both m salt and fresh water. 
It is of the shell of a species of mussel that mother-of- 
pearl is obtained. 

There is a pearl-mussel fithery on the river Conway, 
in North Wales, where pearls are obtained, sometimes,^ 
but rarely, the size of a moderately large pea.* 

• 

The Edible Snail or Helix pomatia — so called from 
the circumstance of its feeding upon apples when pro¬ 
curable — has been known as an article of food from a 
very remote period. According to Plmy, these animals 
were brought into use at Rome by one FulvnS Harpi- 
nus. They were introduced from Italy into Britain, 
about three centuries* since, by Mr. Charles Howard, 
and Sir Kenelm Digby ; and at this moment they swarm 
m some of the counties of England. The Romans 
reart d them in places called cochlear ia, which were sur¬ 
rounded by water to prevent their escape ; they were 
situated under rocks or projecting places, bhaded from 1 
the sun and kept continually* wet by a passing rivulet. 
The snails were fattened with bran and so4den*4ies of 
wine, with a few laurel leaves: they grew very large, 
and some to so monstrous a size, that, if we are to rely 
on Varro, the shell of one of them would hold ten quarts. 
In England the shell rarely exceeds two inches in dia¬ 
meter, but in the south of Europe they grow much 
larger. They are taken in the woods and in* hedges. 
Iu Switzerland»they are bred and reared in immense 
quantity, and aTe exported. They are used as fasting- 
fare in Lent, in Roman-catholic countries, seasoned 
with pepper, salt, and oil; sometimes fried, sometime* 
boiled, an<i occasionally stuffed with forced-meat. They 
are a favourite dish with the Sicilians. 

Those that are large and fat are said to be good food, 
and often sell at a high price: they are supposed to be 

* Magtaine of Natural HUtory, iu. 133. 
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nourishing: indeed, the common * garden snaQ has 
formed an article of the materia alimentaria of con¬ 
sumptive persons for ages past in this country, as food 
possessing moderate nourishment without the stimulat¬ 
ing qualities of butchers’ meat; but at present I be¬ 
lieve it is never, or rarely used. 

In the island of Borneo, a kind of sea-snail is used 
food; and is considered a very great delicacy. It 
is sometimes so large as to 'weigh half a pound. The 
local name of it is “ swaljoo.” 


CHAP. IV. 

r 

PROCESSES TO WniCII ANIMAL FOOD IS SUBJECTED TO 
PRESERVE IT OR FIT IT FOR USE. 

I 

Having given a description of the principal animals 
used throughout the globe as food, it remains to present 
the reader with a short account of the various processes 
to which animal food is subjected, with a view to pre¬ 
serving it in a wholesome and agreeable state for future 
sustenance, or to correct -ome disadvantageous quality, 
or te-*mpnpve flavor, or to modify its physical condi¬ 
tion and render it more easy of assimilation. These 
objects shall he the basis of a division of this chapter into 
different sections. 


Section I. 

« 

PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL FOOD. 

• • C 

In the first volume of this work, the nature of pu¬ 
trefaction was explained, and several modes of coun- 
teracting it were described. In this place, it will be 
necessary to mention the chief modes made use of for 
preserving animal food. 

The most obvious method is the application of a de¬ 
gree of cold, sufficient to solidify the juices, and thus to 
suspend the operation of the septic principle. Meat, 
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that is perfectly frozen, may he kept Bweet any length 
of time; and of this, the case of the mammoth, described 
Vol. 1 . p. 133. affords sufficient proof. The frozen mar¬ 
kets of Russia are well known. In the country about 
Hudson’s Bay, the flesh of all animals used as food 
there, whether quadrupeds, fish, or fowl, art preserved 
perfectly by the cold ; and the two latter, even without 
being cleaned out. Ellis says, “We could keep our 
provisions sweet, as long as we pleased,Without the as-, 
sistance of salt; for our game froze the instant it was 
killed ; and some remained sjp from October to April, 
when it began to grow moist.” * Several other instances 
of preservation of animal matter by cold have been 
given in Vol. l. p. 133. 

It is, however, doubtful whether provisions thus 
preserved do not suffer. It is a common opinion amongst 
the butchers of tins country,^that meat oifce thoroughly 
frozen, never recovers,its fine*flavour. Mr. Boyle, on 
the authoi lty of General Drummond, informs us, that 
a fish preserved by being frozen, if thawed before a 
fire, becomes hard and is spoiled: but that if thawed 
m cold water, it will become tender, and fit for the 
table, t In Canada, where animal food of all kinds 
is preserved for many months by being frozen and 
packed m snow, they carefully avoid softening*^ m 
warm water previously to its being cooked, as it is 
known that it would very speedily putrefy ; cold water 
is therefore used. Nay, Something like this takes place 
in the living human botfly : when a limb is frost-bitten, 
if immersed m warm water, or brought near the fire, it 
will speedily run into gangrene; hence it is the practice 
to rub it with sn»w, and to elevate (he temperature Vith 
the grea^st possilile caution. 

Experiments on the preservative power of cold on 
provisions, occasioned the death of the illustrious Lord 
Bacon. White there was snow upon the ground, his* 
lordship, then at Ilighgate, took the opportunity of 
stuffing a hen with it, to try the power of its antiseptic 

* Voyage for Discovery of a North-West Passage f Works, i 609^ 
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agency. Immediately after, he took ill; and, m a few days, 
the world was deprived of one of its brightest ornaments. 

Reduction of temperature ever so little below that of 
the atmosphere is of use during warm weather ; and 
hence meat is always kept in the most shaded and cool¬ 
est places. • It is a practice with some persons to cover 
meat in warm weather with a cloth steeped in vinegar ; 
the acid vapour keeps off <dies, and the moisture occa¬ 
sions cold by evaporation. A wet cloth will be always 
found colder than the surrounding atmosphere, as will 
be evinced by rolling up a thermometer In it. I found 
a wet towel, freely exposed in a room of which a win¬ 
dow was open, to be but 6*8°, when a thermometer hang¬ 
ing in the room was 78°. A difference of 10° m sultry 
weather ,js of some importance in the preservation of 
meat. 

Exclusion of the atmosphere is also a great means of 
preventing the putrefaction of animal food. It is an 
old practice first to dress the meat, then to cut it in slices, 
and to place the slices regularly m layers over each 
other, in a close cask; lastly, to pour clarified melted 
butter in to fill up the interstices, and to cover m the 
cask closely.* 

Mr. Boyle made severtfl. important experiments on 
this‘^abject. A piece of roasted rabbit was included 
m an exhausted receiver of an air-pump for two months, 
m winter, at the end. of which time it was not sensibly 
altered in colour, taste, or smell. Boiled meat was in¬ 
cluded in an exhausted receifer, and the interstices 
filled with broth of the same meat, a little too salt. In 
24 <layi>, the flesh was found perfectly sweet and tender: 
the broth was acidulous, but still grateful. 

He hence infeired, that meat may he preserved at sea 
by keeping it first m screwed exhausted vessels, as long 
as by experience it bad been previously ascertained that 
'it will keep: then boiling it perfectly, and returning it 
mto the same receivers, when it will, he conceives, keep a 
great while, without saltt 

t * Boyle, l. Si f IJem, h 633. M7 
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This principle has been since reduced to practice; 
and more fully developed in Appert's method of pre¬ 
serving animal and vegetable substances. In this pro¬ 
cess, the chief requisites are vessels perfectly impervi¬ 
ous to air, sound corks, well fitted in, and an air-tight 
lute. M. Appert uses glass jars with wide necks, for 
solid substances; and for liquids, he employs glass bot¬ 
tles. For scaling the casks •air-tight, he finds a lute, 
composed of newly-slaked lime and ^fieese, obtained, 
from skim-milk, to answer perfectly. Foi greater secu¬ 
rity, the cork may be tied wrth wire; and the bottles 
may be enveloped m muffs made of thick canvas^, to 
protect them from being broken by striking against each 
other. Sometimes the canvass is pitched on the outside. 

In order to preserve beef or mutton, and thq^r broth, 
by this process, the following are the steps:—The meat 
is put down in a pot to boil in the ordinary way ; when 
three-quarters done, half of the meat is to be taken 
out, the bones of this portion having been previously 
removed: the remainder of the mrat is to be boiled 
thoroughly, the broth strained, and when cold poured 
into the bottles, which are then to be corked, luted, 
tied, and wrapped m the canvass, as already de¬ 
scribed. * 

The meat, which had heen taken out when Ufree- 
quarters boiled, is to be put into glass jars, and the 
interstices filled up with some; of the broth. These 
also are to he corked, luted, tied, and wrapped as 
before. 

The bottles of broth and the jars of meat being 
placed standing upright in a boiler, cold water fs to be 
poured into the Ijpiler, until it rise/ as high as the rims 
of the buttles and jars. «A. lid is put on the holler with 
a linen cloth between them, intended to prevent loss by 
evaporation Fire being supplied, the water is made # 
to boil, and is kept at this heat for an horn ; the fire is 
then to be withdrawn, and in half ar. hour more the 
water is to be drawn off by the cock beneath; in ano¬ 
ther half hour the lid of the boiler is to be removed j 
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and in one or two hours the bottles and jars may he 
taken out. 

When gravy is to be preserved, the following is the 
process: — M. Appert directs the gravy to be made in 
the proportion of two pounds of good meat and poultry 
to one quart of water: and the best pieces of meat and 
poultry are to be taken out when one quarter dressed. 
The gravy, strained and coaled, is to be bottled; and the 
^bottles, after being corked, tied, and luted, are to be 
placed in the boiler as before. The meat and poultry 
which had been taken out when one quarter dressed, 
are, when cold, to be put into jars; and these are to 
be filled up with some reserved gravy: when corked, 
&c., they are to be placed in the boiler, beside the 
bottles, t Water iR to lie poured into the boiler till it 
stands as high as the necks, and the cover being put on •' 
the boiler, heat is to lit' applied: the water being 
brought to a boil, that temperature is to be maintained 
for two hours, the fire is then to be withdrawn, arid in 
half an hour more the water let off. -The, beef, 
poultry, and gravy, thus prepared, will keep good for 
two years. 

Eggs are preserved according to M. Appert’s method, 
m the following manner : — Let newly laid eggs be 
putfijto jibs, and packed with raspings of lnead* the 
jars being corked and luted, arc to lie exposed in the 
water-bath to tin? temperature of 200*. In six months 
these will be as fresh as t?ver. 

Milk is to be evaporated to one-half, and to every 
10 [ quarts of milk, originally used, add the beaten-up 
yolks of eight eggs: the whole is to be well mixed, and 
again placed on the fire for half an boil, during which 
it is to be skimmed frequently » it is then to be strained, 
and, wtyen cold, bottled ip the usual manner: the hottest 
t aie then to be submitted to the boiling-water bath, for 
two hours. In eighteen months this milk will be as 
good as ever, and if churned will afford good butter. 

Cream may be preserved by evaporating it from five 
measures to four, in the water-bath, it is then to be 
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removal. B$hw bto%$|fcff fe©$fe# *toe 
luted, Jind eitpoSs! tending ^^>bptk for 

hfrttf; thv cream wilfy si^tgjp )fMs ; H te faod if the 
day, and will lie dtaabta of. jrffor4ing butter.*' •* 

UT tjie&e proeetoes, ’ the Gtitygeiy of fo§ small $ttanlijy 
ofwtnrospheric air which'must h*ve i^wimsd fa the 
bottles, Appears, frhpithe e|pe*iraeiits bflHiMehraud, to • 
be ^ohverted into" ctotyohic wcjd. had it remained un* 
alh&ed, it fytod^hAtg* promoted putrefaction ; for 
Hildebrand* found, &frc b&ygep* mixed with it atia^ 
quantity of a/6te, promoted putrefaction more •than 
even pure oxygen would have done* Tfrp bottles, afters 
the process, therefore contaip chiefly carbqguf acid, 
which does not act injuriously on meat. The Canutes^ 
sion’df the oxygfcn into carbonic acid, by fhfc Agency of 
the meat, yould take place as U&l) without hektr: 
the action of the heat must be to produce isomer nun- 
known influence on the affinities which retain the 
elements of the meat m combination. T*he animal 
matter will, in this state of things, Remain a'long time 
unaltered. but if there be the smallest leakage through 
the cerks comrao# air will entA, and putrefaction will 
speedily commence. » *"* 

The process of Appert is curious and useful, A^^fras 
the contrivance of a person whc§e efforts seem 'not to 
have been aided by scientific knowledge. It ik cellotflly 
not entirely original, bu| it had the merit of embodying 
vague and floating opinions into a fixed rule, the results 
of which are certain.*' So fay is it from being entirely 
original, that these lAscafierfj^l s<hp in the process 
which in principle haa qot f Mfn anticipated by the 
experiments of Mr. Boyle. Tnbrfe ban be little doubt, 
however, “that Appert was unacquainted with these ex¬ 
periments, and h e therefore is entitled to the chief 
merit of the invention. Instead of glass bottles, which 
are expensive apcPhazardous, largo tin canisters have been 

* The Art of Pn*cr\inc all kinds of Animal and Vegetable Substances, ‘ 
t>v M A ln .trl, Jfe]] 
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substituted; and instead of lutings soldering has .been 
substituted for the purpose of hermetically sealing the 
canister and its cover. A process of this kind, perhaps 
somewhat modified, was adopted, with great success, in 
storing the ships which have of late years been equipped 
for the arctic expeditions. 

Somewhat on the same principle of excluding the 
atmosphere, but very differently reduced to practice, is 
the patented method of Mr. Donaldson, for preserving 
animal and vegetable substances. A solution of gum is 
made into a paste with meal of barley or wheat, and 
the paste is baked in an oven until perfectly dry; it is 
then reduced to powder : the meat, either raw or dressed, 
or othgr matter, is packed m wooden boxes, and the 
powder filled in, so that the contents shall be protected 
from the contact of the atmosphere. 

Both flesh and fish kre sortie times preserved on the 
principle of excluding the atmosphere, by placing them 
m tin, earthen, glass, or wooden vessels, and pouring 
over them melted suet, wax, or clarified butter, until 
the interstices be filled. 

Parmentier informs us, that eggs are preserved by a 
process founded on the same principle. They are ar¬ 
ranged irt layers, in boxes or earthen pots, and each 
layer is interstratified with chaff of sarazm, m French 
called boquette , to tl\e depth of half an inch. When 
the box is full it is to be covered, and its position 
changed every day. It is found that the bran of wheat 
is not so proper for this purpose. 

Fecundated eggs do not keep so well by this process. 
Parmentier states^ that the best way of preserving them 
is to put them into pots, apd cover them with melted 
butter. In this state they will keep a very long time; 
but the method is expensive. 

Some preserve eggs by packing them in salt. It is 
likely that the salt does not act as an antiseptic, but as 
a means of excluding the contact of tlte atmosphere. 

Some interesting experiments have been made by 
Hildebrand, on the preservation" of animal matter by 
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confining it m certain gases: probably some useful 
practices miglit be founded on it. He hung pieces of 
muscular meat, of the same quality and weight, in the 
various gases for eleven days, and on the evening of 
the eleventh day removed them ; the results were the 
following: — 

1 . That which had bcei* exposed to oxygen gas 
became red, and showed symptoms of putrefaction. 

2. In hydrogen gas the *meat became brown, but it 
did not acquire the least bad, smell, nor was there the 
least tendency to putrefaction. 

3. In carbonic acid the meat grew flabby, and 
livid; it resembled cooked meat at length, was flexible, 
was not moist or sticky, and had no sign of putrjjscency. 
Being afterwards exposed to the atmosphere, it dried 
without putrefying. 

4. In nitrous gas tl^ meat ttecame red, but did not 
acquire the least ill smell. When afteiwards exposed 
to the air, it dried more speedily than 111 the former 
ease, and became brown. 

These experiments were conducted while the ther¬ 
mometer ranged between 48° and 77°* Such was the 
antiseptic power of hydrogen, that meat confined in it, 
even for 51 days, had not the least bad odour. "The 
same result was obtained in the case of carbonic acul 
gas- 

From these experiments, M. Hildebrand drew the 
following conclusions: — 

1 . Hydrogen gas preserves and increases the co¬ 
hesion of dead flesh, by drying it. Oxygen flimi- 
mshes this cohesi«n. bv rendering iflie meat moist 3nd 
flaccid. 

2 . Meat undergoes alteration, and becomes dissolved 
much sooner in oxygen, when mixed with azote, even 
very little azote, than when the oxygen is pure. 

3. Nitrous gas strongly resists putrefaction ; it holds 
the next place to hydrogen; and after nitrous gas, car¬ 
bonic acid gas is next in preservative power. 

q 2 
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4 . Meat Ijecomes putrid less readily m oxygen gas 
than m atmospheric air; bilt when putrefaction does 
take place, it goes on more rapidly than m atmospheric 
air ; and the vapour arising from it is much more 
offensive 

5. Hydrogen, nitrous gas, and carbonic acid gas, 
suffer no change from b«4ng exposed to the action of 

• meat. 

(I Oxygen is changed ‘into carbonic acul by being 
exposed to the action of meat. 

.These experiments seem to promise important re¬ 
sults if prosecuted ami applied to practice; and it is 
singular that so little attention has been bestowed on 
them. % There is no difficulty in inclosing meat in tin 
canisters, filling the canisters with hydrogen, and her¬ 
metically sealing them. 

Even carbonic acul* dissolved in water, has been 
affirmed to possess the power of preserving meat. Sir 
William Lee communicated to l)r. Priestley tins fact, of 
which he was the discoverer. Ills process was, to wash 
the meat frequently with water, impregnated with 
carbonic acid: he declares that it will preserve the meat 
a long time sweet, even*m hot weather.* 

In thtf first volume of this work, page 341, some 
notice has been taken of the preservative powers of the 
empyrtumatic tarry .vinegar, called pyroligneous acid. 
I believe this liquid is more generally made use of, m 
the curing of fish and flesh, as ft substitute for wood or 
turf smoke, than the public are aware of; and perhaps 
it acts to the full as well, if not better, for commu¬ 
nicating flavour, Imd acting as aiyfantiseptic. Many 
striking facts have been stated on this sutyect, at differ¬ 
ent times, which ought not to be lost sight of. Hams, 
intended for smoke-drying,’are usually f cured with a 
less quantity of salt, even one-half thq quantity is often 
made use of. Were such hams attempted to be pre¬ 
served without being subjected to the smoking process, 
or to some equivalent, they would not long keep sweet: 

* Priestley on Air, m. 5iA 
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but it lias been found, that by mixing about an ounce 
measure of pyroligneous 'acid m the pickle, containing 
the half propoi tion of salt, and intended for a ham of 
ten or twelve pounds, and brushing the ham over 
once or twice with the same acid before it is hung up, 
it will keep and taste as well as if exposed to smoke for 
. two months ; beside that, tin* meat will retain more of 
its natural juices. Tongues may be sifhilarly treated • 
with equal effect. • 

The following experiment.evinces that the effects 
of pyroligneous acid, as a preservative, are considerable. 
Two specimens of meat were cured by pyroligneous 
acid ; one was sent to the West Indies to try the effects 
of climate on it, and brought back on the return of 
the ship : the other had been hung up at home. Both 
specimens were then compared, and were* found to be 
perfectly and equally #weet, Although fifteen months 
had elapsed since they had been cured.* 

The preservative power of sugar is well known. It 
is a common practice of housekeepers, who preserve 
meat by salting, to add a small quantity of stigar, in 
the hope of aiding the antiseptic power of the salt. 
That this practice is founded ofi a sound principle, may 
well be doubted. A large ratio of sugar certtunly pre¬ 
serves, but a small one has a contrary effect; and, 
although the ratio of salt and sugar conjointly may be 
large, that of the Bugar alone is small, and a tendency 
to putrefaction may be* generated, which, however, may 
or may not be resisted by the salt. When sugar is to 
be used, it should be employed in a tolerably large*quan- 
tity, as will be hereafter specified when we come to the 
consideration of the actual manipulation. 

Don Eloy Valenzuela, curate of Bucaramanga in 
South America, has ascertained that meat may be pre¬ 
served fresh for # many months by keeping it immersed 
in molasses, that is the syrup which remanis after all 
the sugar has been crystallised (roin it. Whether the 
meat becomes impiegnated with the sweetness in such 

* Philosophical Magazine, lvn 10 140. 
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a manner as to be rendered disagreeable does not 
appear.* 

Be this as it may, a useful addition to our knowledge 
of domestic economy has been made by Dr. M'Cullagh, 
m the discovery of the fact, that fish may be preserved 
by even a small quantity of sugar: he thus preserved 
salmon, wluting, and cod, without any salt, for several 
•days, and found them when boiled just as good as when 
first caught. The process is to open the fish and apply 
the sugar in the muscular* parts, leaving the whole m a 
horizontal position for two or three days. If the fish 
be intended for long keeping, it may now be dried, care 
being taken to wipe it, and to expose new surfaces 
to the air frequently, to prevent mouldiness. Thus 
preserved, the fish when dressed will be found, Dr. 
M'Cullagh says, much supenor to that which has been 
cured with salt or smokk : the sugar communicates no 
disagreeable taste. Foi a salmon of six pounds weight, 
a table-spoonful of biown sugar is sufficient, salt may 
be added for flavour if desired, but it does not add any- 
tlung to the preservative power of the sugar. If hard¬ 
ness be required, a tea-spoonful of saltpetre may be 
substituted for the salt. 

This mbde of curing, if successful, is of great use, 
as the action of salt greatly injures the natural fine 
flavour of most kinds .of fish, and hardens their sub¬ 
stance. 

The following original article oh the method used in 
Scotland for preparing what is there called Salmon-kip¬ 
per^ a favourite article of diet, is given m the Mirror, 
x. 242. “ Salmon are caught in le^or greater abun¬ 

dance in all the rivers of this oauntry (Dumbartonshire). 
The salmon fisheries of Loch Lomond and the Leven 
are of considerable value. In several parts of the 
county, salmon are cured in a peculiar manner called 
kippenng, and throughout Scotland kippered salmon is 
a favourite dish. It 1 $ practised here in the following 
manner;—All th$ blood is taken from the fish im. 

* Philosophical Magazine, 1.74 
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mediately after it is killed: this is done by cutting the 
gills. It is then cut up tjie back on each side the bone, 
or chine as it is commonly called: the bone is taken 
out, but the tail, with two or three inches of the bone, 
is left; the head is cut off; all the entrails are taken 
out; but the skin of the belly is left uncut; the fish 
is then laid with the skin undermost on a board, and is 
well rubbed and covered ove * with a mixture of equal 
quantities of common salt ajid Jamaica pepper. Some • 
of this mixture is carefully spread under the fins to pre¬ 
vent them from corrupting, vfhich they sometimes do, 
especially if the weather is warm. A board with a large 
stone is sometimes laid upon the fish, with a view to 
make the salt penetrate more effectually. In some 
places, as Dumbarton, instead of a flat board ^shallow 
wooden trough i#used, by which means the brine is 
kept about the fish : sometimes two or three salmon 
are kippered together in the same vessel, one being laid 
upon the other. The fish, with the board or trough, is 
set in a cool place for two or three days ; it is then re¬ 
moved from the board, and again rubbed with salt and 
pepper; after which it is hung up by the tail, and ex¬ 
posed to the rays of the suy or the heat of the tire. 
Care is previously taken to stretch out the fisli by means 
of small sticks or hooks, placed across it from stde to side: 
after it has remained in the heat a few days it is hung 
up in a dry place until used. Some people, in order to 
give the kipper a peculiar taste, highly relished by not a 
few, carefully smoke it with peat-reek or the reek of 
juniper bushes. This is commonly done by haijging.it 
up so near a chimney in which peays or juniper byshes 
are burnt,as to rt£eive the smoke; there it remainstwo 
or three Vecks, by whiefi time it generally Acquires the 
required flavour.” 

A methcftl of preserving fish without the aid of any ^ 
antiseptic is practised in many countries, and is adequate^ 
and simple. The process merely consists in S] ‘ 
the fishes, and drying them 4n the sun»<y ip 
Flesh-meat may bg similarly treated, and equally 

■q 4 
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preserved; or the heat of a fire will answer when 
strength of sun is not procurable. Mr. Hearne says, 
that meat which had been preserved by some North 
American Indians, by exposure to a hot fire until dry, 
was hard ; and that other specimens dried at a slow fire, 
or in the sun’s beams, was far superior.* 

The substance called Pemecan, .well known to our 
navigators, is prepared according to the principle of this 
< process. Beef is cut into thin pieces, and dried m the 
smoke of wood: when quite fnable, it is reduced to 
powder, and mixed with an equal quantity of melted 
suet into a substance, which, on cooling, becomes a 
solid mass. 

The preservation of meat by the process of salting is 
that which is universally practised m the domestic 
economy of the British isles. Long ft this method has 
been known, the mode pf its operation has never been 
clearly explained ; and Galen's theory seems as good as 
any that has been since adduced.t I believe the theory 
to be as follows :—Wlfen salt, in considerable quantity, 
is applied to extensive surfaces of the muscle of animals, 
the fibre, in some time corrugates, shortens, and becomes 
more dense; the interstices are closed, and the watery 
juices 4 which they contained are expelled,^ the salt 
dissolves in them, and forms brine. These watery jmces 
in fresh meat greatly aid and hasten its decomposition ; 
hence their expulsion is the first step towards preserva¬ 
tion. The antiseptic tendency of the salt powerfully 
aids in the process; and the completion q£ the 
perfect exclusion of the atmosphere. * - 

Xfrere are two simple experiments that proVe the 
agency of water5 n a satisfactory manner. It is stated 
by Boerhaave, that a piece of Besh Maintained in a heat 
equal to that off the human body 1 will in a few days 
*have undergone putrefaction ; but that if the water be 
previously removed, the meat will grow hard, and may 
be kept for any number of years' unaltered. If this 
hardened flesh be impregnated with water, it will speed- 

f See fua book, on Food 
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ily putrefy. The other experiment is one made by Sir 
John Pringle: he caused meat to be beaten up with 
water until the mixture had the consistence of pap; 
the result was, that the putrefaction of this mass was 
gTeatly accelerated. 

Notwithstanding the tendency to putrefaction which 
the presence of water creates in animal matter, the exi» 
posure of muscular flesh to a great quantity of water 
has the opposite effect; jjie flesh is changed into a* 
peculiar fatty matter, called adipocere , which resists 
putrefaction a long time. * 

Meat preserved by salt, as might he expected, becomes 
hard and ill-tasted if very long kept. But if, it be 
withdrawn from the salt m a reasonable time, and the 
water entirely removed by drying the meat in the air, it 
, will keep with much less injury. And if it be dried in 
the smoke of burning turf, pesjt, or wood, the vegetable 
tar and pyroligneous acid, generated by the combustion, 
will not only communicate an agreeable taste, but will 
considerably assist m its preservation. This mode of 
preserving is adopted m the case of hung-beef, bacon, 
hams, tongues, and various kinds of fish. 

Smokecl provisions are, however^pt to disagree with 
some persons; and there are instances of empyjeuma 
even proving poisonous. 

• The antiseptic power of salt must appear to be a most 
fortunate property of that substance when we consider 
how great a,relish mankind have had for it m all ages: 
■^'^Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt; 
or is there any taste m the white of an egg.” * » Much 
better’for .us would it b e to be ^eprivjd of all .that 
remains of the Tribe of condiments thanks one. It 
should however be observed, that, according to the ex¬ 
periments of Sir John Cringle, salt, like Sugar, is only 
an antiseptic in large quantities ; he found that a small 
quantity, so far'from preventing, promoted putrefaction. 
From this fact, the sagacious physician concluded, that 
as we use salt at table in small quantity only, its use is 
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to help digestion by its septic power, the meat being 
thus softened and dissolved. * * 

It is not a matter of indifference what kind of salt 
is employed for curing meat and fish. Bay salt is pre¬ 
ferred. This is in large crystals: it is obtained by 
spontaneous evaporation of salt water. The superiority 
of Dutch-cured herrings has been ascribed to the use of 
bay salt. Mea,* salters prefer this coarse-grained and 
‘evidently impure quality; ,»nd perhaps this very im¬ 
purity adds to its antiseptic power. Different kinds of 
salt seem also to differ in tlicir degree of witness, as one 
sug&r is sweeter than anothir. The crystals of salt 
which may be picked from a bottle of real Gorgona 
anchovies is most intensely saline, and the peculiar 
flavor or this favourite fish seems to be greatly aided 
by the piquancy of the salt. The fine-grained salt of 
Cheshire, commonly used m London, penetrates much 
sooner; and meat salted m London has more taste of 
the salt in four days than it acquires in Dublin in a 
week, on account of the coarse grain of the salt manu¬ 
factured m the latter place. 

The best mode of salting meat for long keeping is, 
perhaps, the following ij- For this purpose, the meat 
ought*to jie of the best possible quality; for as the 
natural effect of the process is to deteriorate the meat, 
unless it was originally excellent a sufficiently gooft 
quality to render it agreeable will not remain. The 
main object to be kept in view ought to be to extract as 
much of the animal moisture as possible, with the least 
possible quantity of salt, and therefore with the least 
injury to the softness of the fibre. Tq effect this object 
with beef, select the meat perfectly ffte from taint; let 
all the kernels be cut out; sprinkle it all over with fine 
salt; lay it oh an inclined plane for about six hours, so 
that its juices, which the salt will separate and dissolve 
m, may, as much as possible, drain off. ‘ Let it be then 
wiped, well rubbed with bay salt, and placed between 
two strong boards, with a very heavy weight on the 

* * Philosophical Transaction., 1751 
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upper one. The combined action of the salt and pres¬ 
sure will cause the extrusion of more juices. In twenty- 
four hours, let the meat be wiped and rubbed again, and 
laid under the pressing boards. The same wiping, salt¬ 
ing, and pressing are to be repeated in twenty-four hours 
more. In this way, the weights being added to every 
day, the meat may be kept up til it is salt enough for the 
purpose. The time wdl be shorter or longer according 
to the fancy of the consumer; but if the meat is to be 
kept for store, it must not he left exposed to the air 
between the boaids more than a few days. After being 
removed from the pressing boards, the pieces muSt be 
packed closely in a perfectly tight cask, with salt between 
and around. 

Instead of using salt alone, it may be mixed with 
one-eighth of its weight of saltpetre to redden the meat. 

If there be any advantage in tSigar for preventing hard¬ 
ness, the quantity ought to be larger than what is 
usually employed ; for, as already observed, a small 
quantity promotes putrefaction : the sugar ought not to 
be under one-third of the weight of the salt. M. Ude, 
in his directions for making hams, employs equal weights • 
of sugar and salt: and other* use twice as much bugar 
as salt. « 

In the Journal des Connousances Usueltn, the fol¬ 
lowing mode of making mutton-hams is given, and it 
perhaps might be followed witlh great advantage as a 
general process for preserving meat:—The mutton must 
be fat. Two ounces of sugar are to be mixed with one 
ounce of common salt, and half a spoonful of stltpetre. 
The meat is to be rubbed with this, and then piaffed in 
a tureeq. It must be tj^aten and turned twice a day, 
during three consecutive days; and the scum which 
comes from the meat having been taken off it is to be 
wiped ancf agpin rubbed with the mixture of bugar, 
Balt, and saltpetre, in the same proportions as before. 
The next day it should be again beaten, and the two 
operations ought to be repeated alternately during ten* 
days, care being taken to turn the meat each time. "It 
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must be exposed to smoke for ten days. Hams thus 
prepared are generally eaten • cold. * There can be 
little doubt that this mode of preserving, if applied 
generally, would be found an excellent one , and it will 
be readily admitted that any process which preserves 
meat with so small a quantity of salt is valuable. 

It is a common opinion, that salting greatly impairs 
the mitritiousnesr of meat; and, in proof, the fact is 
adduced, that all the juices*of the flesh run out and 
form brine. I believe that tjhe nutritive qualities are 
scarcely impaired by a few days malting, notwithstanding 
the j*reat quantity of gravy-like juices which pour out. 
But there can be little doubt that the action of long- 
continued salt is to conugate and harden the fibre, to 
render it somewhat less easily digestible, and probably to 
lessen its’nutritiveness. Very little changes seem to take 
place in the meat beyond «thcse ; tyut that no argument 
ought to be founded on the abundant extrusion of gravy- 
like juices, the following experiment, which 1 made 
some years since, seems satisfactorily to show:— 

Forty-two pounds and a half of best beef were well 
• rubbed with salt m the usual manner, and put into a 
dry crock in the month of December : in twenty-four 
days, it. was,taken from the brine which had formed, and 
was suspended for some hours above the crock, in order 
that it might dram. The beet was found to weigh 
forty pounds, and the ‘ brine five pounds and a half. 
Evaporation had removed some of the water from the 
meat, and much of the salt had entered permanently 
into the* interior. The whole of the brine was made to 
boil in a clean iron pan ; and as fast as,salt crystallised, 
it was skimmed from the top, and beraped from the 
bottom. When it was reduced to the measure of half 
a pint, it was allowed to cool. I judged that this should 
prove a very strong gravy, if any of the valuable parts 
of the meat had ever been contained in it; but on tast¬ 
ing it 1 could not perceive much difference between it 
, and a saturated solution bf salt in common water. The 

' * Mirror, xm 364 < 
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liquid was then evaporated to one-half, and on separating 
the salt, the taste was still as poor as ever. The proper 
conclusion seemed to be, that by the loss of these juices, 
when meat is subjected to the action of salt, very little 
if any of the nutritious portion is abstracted. The 
liquid consists merely of water, tmged with blood ; and 
one use of the process is t<* expel from the meat this 
blood and water, which, if allowed Id remain, would 
tend to promote its putrefaction. 

When meat has been too.long kept in salt the taste 
becomes disagreeably saline, and recourse is had to the 
expedient of exposing the meat to the action of water. 
In the way that this is generally done, the process is 
totally inefficient, for the salt is retained with great ob¬ 
stinacy. I caused a rump of beef, which had been m 
salt for five weeks, during a cool summer, to be im¬ 
mersed in about three times*its volume of cold water, 
for three hours. At the end of that time, the water did 
not taste in the least degree salt: it underwent the 
same process in new water ; but, after two hours, the 
water had no taste. It was then boiled in water, suf¬ 
ficiently for the table ; the water was scarcely salt ,* yet* 
the beef was excessively so. • 

Led to suppose, from this experiment. *that the salt 
actually enters into chemical combination with the meat, 

I tested the conjecture in the following manner:—From 
the same boiled salt beef, now cold, I cut two slices, 
each less than a quarter of an inch thick : one of these 
was kept for comparison, and the other was thrown into 
some cold water, and left there until next morfling ; it 
then was found^ totally deprived* of all taste. Hence 
there ijas either no cljemical combination, or a very 
weak one: and the reason of the failure of the com¬ 
mon method of freshening oversalted meat clearly ap¬ 
pears. The external portions defend the internal parts 
from the action of the water; and if the watering 
were renewed often enough to # remove any salt from the 
central portions, the result would he, that the external* 
parts must have t>een totally deprived of salt, wlfich 
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never happens. This only holds true when the meat is 
in tolerably large masses; and, under such circum¬ 
stances, I imagine that the good housewife’s process for 
remedying the ill effects of oversalting, by exposure to 
one or two waters, hot or cold, is a delusion : and that 
it is so even when washing with the hand is used ; for 
the hand can only affect the mere exterior. The only 
alternative is to nut the piece into small portions ; and 
‘every one knows that this injures the qualities of meat. 
Ovcrsalting seems, therefore, to have no remedy. 

All meats are not rendered equally salt or iiard by 
exp6sure to the action of salt during the same time. 
Pork becomes much less salt than beef. For a com¬ 
parison, I caused a lap of poik, and a lap of beef, to he 
salted as "nearly as possible in the same manner. They 
were kept for three months ; at the end of which time 
the pork was just as it ought to bf, but the beef was to 
my taste uneatable, it had taken up so much of the 
salt. It is on this account that pork is preferred for 
sea voyages : it takes up less salt than other meats ; and 
with that smaller portion it keeps as well. 

I believe there is another reason. Pigs that are pur¬ 
chased for sea-store are mover fed with the same care, 
abundance, jmd cleanliness, that those intended for home 
consumption are: bad feeding, filth, and ill usage are 
highly detrimental to pigs, their flesh proves soft, rank, 
and less agreeable. But such pork is liable to a much 
greater objection, — it is less wholesome; it is apt for a 
few hours to derange the digestive organs, and to produce 
considef able disturbance in weakly constitutions. I once 
paid great attention to this fact; it would he tedious to 
give details; but the result,* 01 ^which f feel a good deal 
of reliance, is that such unwholesome pork is greatly 
improved by being kept a month in salt; and that it will 
be totally cured of all noxious quality if tjie time be ex¬ 
tended to three months. These experiments were made 
in Ireland, where, owing to the poverty of the peasantry, 
the quality of the pork is generally inferior to what it is 
in* England., Bad pork will, on the same principle. 
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often make tolerable bacon; but so far only as salubrity 
is concerned. After six* months, ordinary pork, if still 
kept m salt, generally begins to be too salt, pnd to 
acquire a new flavor not very agreeable, in which that 
of a bloated herring is sometimes distinguishable. 

One reason that pork does not take up salt so speedily 
as other meats may bej that*the ratio of fat to lean is 
far greater m pork than in any otlieiFmeat. Now fat, 
takes up salt much more slowly than the muscular parts 
of the animal. Every one,must have observed that 
when a *piece of meat has been exposed a long time ta 
the action of salt, the lean will be uneatable when the 
fat will be but moderately salted. This, also, affords us 
the reason why pigs may be advantageously logded with 
fat, as it is the custom to do, — a custom which is 
founded on observation of the natural tendency of that 
animal to corpulency., When*a pig is thus fattened, it 
would be a very unprofitable kind of meat were it to be 
used m its fiesh state, for the luscious fat would be un- 
enduiable. Instead of being thus used, it is put into 
salt, where its fatness prevents its too rapid absorption 
of saline particles: time, may therefore be allowed' 
until the hardening power of 'Ac salt has had full action 
on the fat. The latter is thus rendered furm and eat¬ 
able, without being disgustful to the palate, or indigest¬ 
ible to the stomach; and it is not gendered un wholesomely 
or disagreeably salt. Thus all circumstances fortunately 
tend to one object, and hence salt pork is one of the 
most important articles in the whole catalogue of human 
sustenance. It must not lie forgotten, also, tlfat fats 
and oils have a‘less tendency to jfbtrefaction : ttte oil 
is separated in a tolerably sweet state from the liver of 
the cod, by allowing that part to run into putrefaction. 
Tallow candles will keep many months without acquiring 
much ill odour, 

It is a curious fact, and one that it is useful to be 
acquainted with, that the Baltics of meat which had 
been preserved in bnne, increases even after the meat« 
has been removed from the bnne. Thus if, in wintftr. 
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a Huge piece of fresh beef be cut iota equal puts of an 
equal quality, and both are immersed during $e swne 
length of time in the same brine, containing more sab 
th|n the water can hold dissolved, suppose for fourteen 
days, one of them, when dressed, will prove sufficiently 
salt to please many palates. Let the otl^er, taken out 
of the brine at ihe same lime, be«det aside for six weeks, 
and it will be; fiumd On being duty boiled that it has 
grown by far more salt than the former, although ap- 
patently they wore both exposed to the action of the salt 
during the same length of time. 

It should always be kept in mind, that the true art of 
preserving meat by salting, is to do so with the smallest 
quantity of salt that can be made to answer the purpose;. 

It 'may be proper, however, here to observe, that 
mauy persons foil in preserving meat by using too little 
salt, the error arising from the vague notions which 
prevail, with regard to the nature of brine. In many 
books, we find it given as quite a sufficient direction for 
the gtfength of brine, that it shall float an egg: there 
can be'no Worse hydiometer than this. It is very true 
tjtat eggs are pretty nearly all of the same specific gra¬ 
vity. Out of twenty eggs, I found that ten of them 
were almost exactly of specific gravity 1‘078; one was 
lighter, and all the rest a little heaver. Now a satu¬ 
rated solution of salt bears an egg, and a saturated solu¬ 
tion, diluted with almost double its bulk of water, will 
\ 4o the same; henre the floating of an egg is a very 
vague test of strength. To obtain brine that will be of 
the saifie specific gravity as an average egg, a saturated 
solution of salt (at G5° of Fahrenheit), is to be mixed 
with exactly double its measure of common water at 
the same temperature. An egg put into this mixture 
will remain at the top, bottom, or middle; and the spe¬ 
cific gravity of the mixture at 60 °, is 1078. A satu¬ 
rated solution of salt will be formed by dissolving 7| 
ounce 1 ' of salt in an imperial pint of water at 60°. (Gay- 
e* Lu&SOC,) 

‘•'Brine should never be weaker then a saturated solu- 
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tion ; and it will be always adv isable that there shall he 
some undissolved salt piesent: foi as meat is continu- 
ally givmg out its juices, up to a certain penod, these 
juices would lower the strength of the brine below the 
preserving point. But if there be ail excess of salt 
present it will dissolve in the juices given out, and thus 
the strength of the brine will kept up. 

The brine in which meat or lish has Been cured, not- ■ 
withstanding the antiseptic ’power of the salt, is very 
liable to putrefaction ; tor blood and all the liquid parts 
ot an animal aie more putrescent than the flesh. Mr. 
Kamsay, of Glasgow, has given an economical process 
for recovering it. Dilute the brine with water until its 
specific gravity is 1 • 1 (), then pour it into a clean cast- 
iron boiler; and, to two gallons and a halt, add an 
egg pieviously beaten up along w r ith two-thirds of 
an ounce of finely powdered charcoal: boil and skim 
off the impurities which will then collect. The liquid, 
on cooling, will be as colourless as water. Any fish or 
meat to he preserved by this recovered brine, must be 
sprinkled with salt.* 

It is because salt is the most agreeable presei vative of 
meat that it is used for this purpose, and by no means 
because it is the most effectual. According ft) the ex¬ 
periments of Sir John Tangle, it is the most feeble of 
all the substances tried by him. .Saltpetre he found to 
possess no less than four times the preservative power 
of salt: on this account, and on account of the pro¬ 
perty which saltpetre possesses of giving a phasing 
redness to beef, it is always an ingredient in the bijne 
with which meat is jireservedj Some'suppose, however, 
that it ha^also the effect oMiardening the fibre. Some 
other experiments of Sir John Pringle are more curious 
than useful; # they add nothing to our means of pre¬ 
serving flesh, on account of the disagreeable taste of the 
substances employed. Thus sulphate of potash had 
twice the preservative power of common salt; sal- 
ammoniac three times; carbonate of ammonia, or 

* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
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potash, four times; borax twelve times; succinic acid 
twenty times; and alum no less than thirty times. 
Perhaps some practical hints may be derived from the 
last-mentioned fact. 

Of all the antiseptics tried, he found chamomile- 
flowers to be most powerful in its effects; and, on ac¬ 
count of their bitter tastt? we may add the least useful: 
' he estimates tHe preservative power to he 120 times 
greater than that of salt. * Nay, he found that meat, 
m which the putrefactive process had taken place, was 
restored by chamomile, and that it remained sound for 
a year after. Camphor seemed to have 300 times the 
power of salt. * 

Thengency of charcoal m removing the smell arising 
from incipient putrefaction, is well known; although 
the mode of "applying it is generally very imperfect. In 
every process wherein “charcoal* is employed, it should 
he recollected that, in proportion as it has long been 
exposed to the air, its efficacy is impaired. The true 
mode of using it is to heat it red-hot immediately before 
using it; and, if it is intended to be employed for 
removing the taint of meat beginning to change, the 
charcoal, still red-hot fflom the fire, may be extinguished 
in the tfater which contains the meat, just as it is 
coming to a boil. It would be still more efficacious if 
the charcoal had been previously broken into bits the 
size of half a walnut, and these heated red-hot in an 
iron ladle. I have often succeeded, by this latter 
method, in Covering meat which without such a pro¬ 
cess would have been uneatable. 

Mr. ftirkes goes so fa£ as to say, that mere contact is 
sufficient: — “ Game, or a?*y kind of animal food that 
has been overkept, will be rendered perfectly sweet and 
wholesome by covering it with a few pieces-of fresh 
burnt charcoal.’* t 

Dr. Thomson says, that if newly made charcoal be rol¬ 
led up with clothes w]nch have contracted a disagreeable 
smell, the odour is removed; so active is this substance. 

4 Philosophical Transactions, 1750. f Essays, i 418 
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It is difficult to understand in what manner charcoal 
boiled with tainted meat gan affect the interior. Salted 
meat does not give out its saltness to the action of the 
water in which it is boiled. From that circumstance 
it might be supposed that it would prove difficult to 
convey the influence of the charcoal to the centre of 
the meat through the external portions. Perhaps the 
circumstance suggests the propriety of # cutting tainted 
meat into smaller portions, previously to their being* 
boiled, than would have been deemed necessary had it 
remained sound. * 

Pliny says, that a little fried barley restores puticfied 
water: perhaps it is the carbonisation of the barley 
that is effective. 

It is necessary to understand that the preset*ation of 
food, by the processes described in this chapter, is not to 
be considered merely a means of,bolding ovfr provisions, 
without loss, until required for use ; or of communicating 
to them a certain palatable flavour. The object is one 
of much greater importance: it is to preserve, as much 
as possible, the nutntiousncss of food and its salubrity, 
and to prevent its doing actual injury to health: ior it 
is a fact that meat and other articles of sustenance, in 
which spontaneous decomposition has commenced, are 
exceedingly dangerous to health, and have Seen some¬ 
times known to act as poisons. In wliat manner this 
change is produced has never been distinctly shown: but 
it is easily intelligible, that as flesh contains the elements 
of some of the most deadly poisons that are found even 
m the vegetable kingdom, a slight change m theij mode 
of combination or the ratio of their gquantitles may con¬ 
vert nutriment into a source of death, and that such a 
change during spontaneous decomposition is quite a pos¬ 
sible .event, although Providence has directed the ope¬ 
ration of affinity m such a manner that it is a rare one. 
That it does sometimes happen is, however, proved by 
the following facts:— 

Three persons in Pans had eaten pbrk purchased from 
a certain pork-butcher; two were seized with \ omiti£g 

R 2 
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and violent diarrhoea: and the thud, not of the same 
family, was also taken ill. On inquiry at the shop of 
the pork-butcher, some meat, such as had been purchased 
from him, was found. It was composed of several pieces 
cut from a preparation known in the pork trade by the 
name of Italian cheese, made of mixed fragments, 
strongly seasoned, and converted into a kind of compact 
pie Some pieces of this were covered with blue 
mould, and others with green. Analysis could not de¬ 
tect any mineral poison: but the marked alteration 
which the meat had undergone occasioned the accidents 
m Question. 

Dr. Paulus, of Saltz, hail already related the history of 
seven persons who became violently ill after eating this 
Italian 5heese, thiee of whom died. In 1824 a family 
at Pans wero dangerously affected by eating a liam-pie, 
which was proved to contain no mineral poison, but 
which had suffered a commencement of the alteration 
in question. 

MM. Lecanu, Labarraque, and Demorliere examined 
the upper and side crusts of a pie, containing veal and 
ham, which had undergone a considerable degree of 
decomposition. Analy^s proved the absence of any 
mineral pqison ; but having been kept too long in a wairn 
place, the pie had generated some peculiar poisonous 
substance which occasioned the serious illness of eight 
persons who had partaken of it.* 

The following instance of the generation of deleterious 
matter is probably owing to the same cause :— Dr. Iverner 
has discovered that smoked or German sausages, a fa¬ 
vourite food of the* inhabitants of W'yrtemburg, contain 
often a deadly poison. The ^fleets dr the poison are or¬ 
dinarily manifested m spring tune or in the 'month of 
April, in a manner more or less alarming. Some years 
since he published a number of observatiorfs on the sub¬ 
ject ; and stated, that out of seventy-six persons who fell 
sick from having eaten these sausages, thirty-seven died 
in a short time, tvhilc r others lemamed valetudinarians 

* * Journal de Chimie Mid. 1SS2. iLanoet, No 48S. 
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for years. Liver sausages, he jays, appeared to be the 
most dangerous. In general, he says, the poison is formed 
m raw, hashed, and seasoned flesh, after being stuffed 
into the intestinal membrane and smoked. This animal 
poison is distinguished from all others by this circum¬ 
stance, that it does not attack the brain and spinal 
marrow, while it paralyses the* whole lygiphatic system. 
Sometimes the patient, for t many months together, 
ceases to feel his heart beat, whilst the pulsation of the 
arteries remains invariable.* * 

Occurrences of a similar kind took place in Londtm 
about twenty years since. A maker of what were 
sold as German sausages, lesulmg m Clerkenwell, was 
brought before the Lord Mayor, charged with* selling 
sausages of so bad a quality that many persons were 
taken ill, and one or two died. his led to an examin*. 
ation of the meat, anil circumstances were elicited 
which occasioned the infliction of a heavy fine: but 
the precise nature of the deleterious agent was not as¬ 
certained, and many extravagant conjectures as to the 
spontaneous generation of prussic acid in the meat 
were afloat. a 

About ten years since, other persons were taken 
dangerously ill m consequence of eating these sausages ; 
but nothing could be discovered as to the cause. The 
panic created by these accidents w&s however so great, 
as I am informed by a maker of these articles, that the 
sale of them m a few days might be said to be at an 
end. By greater care, and cautious examination cf the 
meat, the German sausages made in* London (as most 
of them are) now ^prove perfectly harmless, and are 
restored to*public favour. 

It is fearful to think that some of those mysterious 
deaths which have been attributed to poison purposely 
added to food, afid for which persons have suffered 
death, may sometimes have been spontaneously generated 
in it in some such way as has lfcen described by Dr. 
Kemer. « 

• Philosophical Magazine, LVJI 1+7 
R 3 * 
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The virulence of th«‘poison evolved during putre¬ 
faction is well shown m the case of persons who while 
engaged in the dissection of putrid human bodies have 
slightly wounded themselves, and have thus received the 
poison by inoculation : death has not only ensued, but it 
has been accompanied by the most violent and rapid 
symptoms. Bjt inquiry amongst carrion butchers I find, 
that in skinning horse*, tl^ey are subject sometimes to 
receive what they descriptively call poisoned-wounds: 
and a professional naturalist of London acquaints me 
that he has known dangerous inoculations to occur in 
the dissection of other species of mammalia. 

A singular instance of the acrimonious and poisonous 
qualities putrescent of matter, and even its effluvia, is re¬ 
corded. A pprson who died of dropsy was tapped a few 
hours after death; yet*,putrefaction had set m. The 
surgeon who operated was next night taken ill: he be¬ 
came restless and uneasy : next day he had slight tremors, 
and unusual lassitude : m three days, angry pustules arose 
on his hands wheie the least dropof the water fell: in some 
days after he had universal convulsions, and his life was 
for a long time in danger. Some of his assistants who 
merely remained in the room and never touched the 
water, were much disordered, and broke out with livid 
eruptions.* 

. It is well known that pestilential diseases have often 
arisen from the putrid exhalations of animals. The decay 
of a whale cast ashore at Egmont occasioned a malignant 
feveiv Galen attributes the breaking out of plagues to 
unburied dead bodies after battles. The following fact 
is on record:—In 1783, M. Faure, c*/ Narbonne, bought 
a house previously occupied*"as an anatomical hall, and 
employed three men to dig a cave m the cellar ; in dig¬ 
ging, they came to a place which had been the common 
receptacle of the remains of human subjects, and, on 
extracting a few stones, an offensive putrid matter rushed 
through and suffocated them. ]\1. Faure, going to see 
the workmen, descended but two or three steps before 

* Case of Mr. Cox^ Philosophical Transactions, 17.39 
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he fell senseless. Of nine persons who entered to bring 
out the sufferers, six died* M. Faure died in four days. 
In the mean time the smell increased to such a degree as 
to create a pestilence and the neighbours were obliged 
to remove, but a great many of them died. The cellar 
was obliged to be filled up, and the house closed. 

On the occasion of the removal of a very great num¬ 
ber of human bodies from file ancient burying-place, 
Des Innocens, at Pans, somj? curious facts relative to the* 
generation of a gaseous animal poison occurred, of a 
striking character: — M. Foufcroy, amongst others, was 
charged with directing the precautions requisite for, se-. 
curing the health of the workmefi employed in removing 
the bodies. They informed him, that bodies interred 
do not perceptibly change colour for the first »seven or 
eight days: that the putrid process disengages elastic 
fluid which inflates the abdomen, and at* length bursts 
it: that this event lflstantly causes vertigo, faintness, 
and nausea in such persons as unfortunately are within 
a certain distance of the scene where it takes place : But 
that when the influence of its action is nearer, a sudden 
privation of sense, and frequently death, is the conse¬ 
quence. Nothing could induce these men to assist m 
collecting some of this pernicious vapour for examin¬ 
ation.* • 

It is not in animal matter alone that a poisonous 
agent is generated by incipient* decomposition; it has 
been found, that bread is liable to changes and conditions 
of a nature very detrimental to the human constitution. 
Some years since, a case of poisonous effects resulting 
from the eating of mouldy bread, ^occurred near # lpn- 
don: —The symptoms produced were dfhrrhoea, vomiting, 
and tenderness of the abdomen. The loaf was yellow- 
coloured ; it was sprinkled over with fungiform vegeta¬ 
tions, black, yellow, and green: it was soft, wet, and 
inelastic; and «o tough, that it could be drawn out into 
strings. It was proved that there was no metallic ppison 

• 

* For a full account of this interesting subject, see Dr. Urc'a Dictionary* 
Art Adip'KCre 

R 4 
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present: a piece of this bread* given to a dog and cat, 
produced bad effects analagous to those already mentioned. 
To ascertain if the mould was the poisonous agent, five 
grains of it were swallowed, but there was no bad effect; 
but a small bit of the bread eaten produced colic pains, 
and tendency to diarrhoea. An experiment was then 
made, with a view of proving whether, by the mere pro¬ 
cess of moulding, the poisonous agent could be gene- 
vated at pleasure: with this*view, a quantity' of dough 
vyih allowed to become mouldy in a moist place; the 
mould was then carefully removed, and the dough baked 
mto u a loaf: this was found to have the same physical, 
and poisonous qualities as the other bread; the gluten 
wfts proved to have undergone a marked, alteration in'its 
proportion.* 

There is something exceedingly curious m the effects 
which putrefaction produces on the people of different 
nations; some being unable to resist the slightest degree 
of jt, and others perceiving no ill consequences from the 
use" of provisions considerably advanced m that process. 
In Great Britain, a putrid egg is not only an object of 
, the greatest disgust, but. is ranked amongst the poisons: 
the smallest portion of it is said to be capable of pro¬ 
ducing, considerable disturbance of the health: but the 
Tonqmncse*and Greenlanders do not hesitate to eat their 
eggs 111 any stage of putrescency. The Greenlanders 
fiequently eat their fish*'absolutely putrid, and with as 
much relish and safety as we do our black sole, which 
two hours before had been alive. The Icelanders eat 
the flesh of the shark and sunfish, after it has been 
rented tender by putrefaction. To some nations, in¬ 
deed, the flavour of semi-putrid meat *md fish is quite 
agreeable; but in the British isles, and mogt parts of 
Europe, nothing is more capable of injuring Ifcalth than 
the usq of tainted provisions; and there are # i\ot wanting 
instances of death resulting from the sanfc cause. 


» Lfncet, No 489 
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Section II. 

Nature and objects op the culinary art. 

& 1 

The varid4fediinentary substances necessary to the ex¬ 
istence of man are for the 'most part presented to us by 
nature in a state unfit for reception into the stomach. 
Although some nations have fed upon ijpv fleshy and de¬ 
voured fish the moment it yas Jaken out of the sea, it" 
can scarcely be supposed that our-preference to cooked 
animal food, and our disgust ^.t it in its raw state, are 
the mere results of habit, and have no foundation m 
nature. What the intention of*the Creator might have 
been in thus preventing $aan„ from satisfying his appe¬ 
tite as soon as it seftes,’ by having recourse to*flesh and 
fish without the delay aijd trouble of cooking, and to 
grain without grinding and wiping it into broad, is not 
obvious; but he wouftl be a great miscalculator on the 
plan of creation, that would not admit some great, al¬ 
though recondite design, m this almost ‘universally 
adopted provision. 

By some strange misconception the business of cookoi y , 
has, ages, been intrusted to ignorant persons, who 
practise it as an empyridfcl art* without any reference tp 
those general principles which connect it wifh chemistry 
as much as other arts are connected with it, and are but 
branches of it. The truth is,• that no person wholly 
unacquainted with the rudiments of chemistry can be a 
cook, possessing the important attributes of rendering 
food wholesome as well as pleasing ; converting, to the 
purpose of sustenance every part yf the material en¬ 
trusted to his care»that is susceptible of being so applied ; 
and preserving the nutnfidbs qualities of all aliments 
in as great a degree as possible unimpaired. A person 
qualified iff this way, administers to health, life, plea¬ 
sure, and economy ; and ought to occupy a very different 
station from the mere prpducer of various insidious 
poisons, which, while the/ please the palate, undermine^ 
the health, and squander property. 
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Many persons have affected to consider the cultiva¬ 
tion of this art inconsistent with the well-being of man, 
its object being as they say sensuahty, and itrfeffects on 
society a prodigal expenditure of health, the most valuable 
of God's gifts. “ Turn coquus vilissnrom antiquis 
mancipum testimatioiie et usu, in pretio esse ; et quod 
ministcrmm fuerat, ars hqben, coepta—“ The cook, 
whom our forefathers reckoned the meanest slave, be¬ 
came now in high esteem and request; and what was 
formerly a servile employment, was now exalted into a 

science.” - . u Cookery depopulates like a pestilence, 

because, when it becomes an art, it brings within the 
compass of one stomach what is sufficient foi ten in days 
of temperance; and is so far urorse than a pestilence, 
that the people never recruit again.’'— (Lord Karnes.) 
May we not question whether the illustrious author of 
this severe and sweeping densurc, pronounced it with 
Ins usual circumspection. Bad cookery may undoubtedly 
have this effpet; but the object of legitimate and useful 
cookery is to promote health and comfort together, to 
prepare food in the most agreeable form that is com¬ 
patible with the greatest possible development and pre¬ 
servation of nutntiveness. t True cookery is an econdhical 
art, and tends to husband instead of exhaust the 
resources of a nation ; hence the practice of it should 
be confided to persons only of competent attainments. 
Whoever takes the trouble to examine books written on 
cookery, will discover bow ill qualified the authors gene¬ 
rally were for the task by the incongruity of the ingre¬ 
dients Used, and the ineffective or destructive processes 
to whrch they arp subjected. He who rightly considers 
these matters, will probably be led td* the conclusion, 
that the art of cookery can only be practised m 'perfec¬ 
tion by persons whose education is very different from 
what we find possessed by cooks. Nay, some' have been 
of opinion that the whole art of cookery is too exten¬ 
sive a subject to be rightly understood by one man. 

. And Lord Kames has gofte so far as to say, that to ad¬ 
vance the luxury of the table to the acme of perfection. 
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there should be a cook for every dish, as there was in 
ancient Egypt a physician for every disease. * 

As to the sensual tendency of legitimate cookery, and 
its consequent effects on health, it may be asked m what 
way is food deteriorated by being made more agreeable 
by art than it is by nature ? If it be answered, that thus 
prepared it leads to excessive* indulgence, the fault lies 
in the indulger ; and the same objection might be urged 
against any other source iff enjoyment. If it be con¬ 
ceived that multiplied combinations of nutritious prin¬ 
ciples, excessive stimulus of condiments, or overpower¬ 
ing condensation of animal nvitter, are destructfve to 
health ; the injury is not attributable to the art but to 
the artist. These are the errors of pseudo-cookery, of 
ail art unassisted by the lights of. science, anti generally 
under the direction of the most ignorant classes of so¬ 
ciety. When the delusion ha* passed away, which affects 
to suppose that to economise sustenance, to*develop its 
maximum power of nutrition, to render it more than 
naturally agreeable, and to aid the stomach in assimilat¬ 
ing it to the wants of the body, are merely sensual 
pursuits and beneath the digftity of science, then the 
art of philosophical cookery will lie relieved from the 
stigma which has retarded its advancement, its. real im¬ 
portance will be appreciated, and men of science will 
more generally apply themselves to its cultivation. 

Dr. Goldsmith says, “ eating is a pleasure of so low 
a kind, that none but such as are nearly allied to the 
quadruped desire its prolongation/' Is there not here 
an affectation of exaltation of grade that does ifot belong * 
to any man wjiose natural charfectqj* has not been dis¬ 
guised by the insane wlym si call ties of such pretenders 
as Antisthenes and Diogenes ? If Dr. Goldsmith be 
right, thq genuine human species seems not to be nume¬ 
rous, and mpst men are allied to the quadruped class. 
There can be no doubt that an excessive addiction to the 
pleasures of the table tends to the debasement of the 
mind, the injury of the body, and the waste of proper^ : 

* Sketches of the History of Man, n 103. • 
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but to derive a reasonable gratification from a meal, 
cooked in an agreeable, simple, 'and wholesome maimer, 
seems not only to be in no way derogatory to this as¬ 
sumed dignity of man, but to be a grateful, recognition 
of the two-fold favour conferred on him by Providence, in 
giving him a good appetite, and the means of satisfying it. 

The province of the cook was not in early times the 
servile office that i* has been in later ages. In the days 
of the patriarchs, the preparation of food was not allotted 
to any particular person. In the time of Ilomcr, Kings 
and Princes killed their own cattle, and cooked the flesh. 
Herodotus, alluding to die king of Lebiea, in Upper 
Macedonia, says, that “ in ancient times even princes, 
and not merely the comnton people, were scanty m their 
possessions and therefore the very wife of the king 
cooked the food of the family." And m modern times, 
Hr. Shaw, the traveller, reparts the same custom amongst 
the states o^Barhary : he says, that persons of the high¬ 
est character perform what we should term menial em¬ 
ployments. The greatest prince of these countries is 
not ashamed to fetch a lamb from his flock, and kill it ; 
while the princess makes‘haste to prepare her fire and 
kettle, and then dresses it. 

In the. present condition of society, the process of 
rendering simple food tolerably wholesome, palatable and 
elegant, is so well known, and so generally practised, 
that it ceases to excite attention. Familiarised as we 
now are to the possession of adequate methods, we never 
reflect on the gradual and slow process by which they 
must have 1 been mtioduced, the difficulties with which 
the original inventors had to contend, and the very inob- 
vious nature of our refinements. When man first began 
to use animals for food, he, through necessity, made 
use of their flesh in its raw state; for the proper appli¬ 
cation of fire to the purpose of changing the properties 
of raw meat is a process which would not immediately 
suggest itself: even when it did, the want of cubnary 
instruments had to be supplied; and those which pre¬ 
sented themselves, while yet the arts w^re in their in- 
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fancy, were clumsy and inconvenient. Herodotus gives 
us the following account of Scythian cookery: —“ Having 
flayed the animal, they strip all the flesh fiom the hones, 
and put it into pots when they have them. In these 
they cook the flesh, burning the bones beneath the ves¬ 
sel ; for the Scythian regions are utterly destitute of 
trees.* If they have not a,pot, they inclose the flesh 
of the victim m the integuments of the Jielly, with water ; 
and burn the bones underneath, which blaze, while tht 
integuments easily contain the flesh freed from the 
bouts. • Thus the ox is mad<? to cook himself; and other 

pi 

victims are served in the same manner.” • 

The same rude mode of cookery has been found to 
be practised m modern times by various travellers and 
voyagers. In Schovten and Le Maire's Voyage round 
the World, it is stated, that in Horn Island the natives 
dressed hogs as follows . — TJie abdomen being opened 
and cleared of the intestines,hot stones were put in, and 
the hair being singed off, they were, without further 
prepaiation, served up to the table of the king. In 
Kolben’s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, it is said, 
that, at the nuptial ceremonies of the Cape, the oxei* 
are cut in many pieces, aud the whole dressed; some 
being boiled, and the rest roasted m the following man¬ 
lier:— A large flat stone is fastened in the g?ound, in the 
manner of a hearth, and a* brisk Are made upon it, 
which burns till the stone is thoroughly heated. The 
tire is then removed, the stone cleaned from the ashes, 
and the meat placed upon it. It is then covered with 
a flat stone as large as that up.on which the maat lies: 
round which a fire is kindled as nell as upon th<* upper 
stone, by which the meat is soon roasted or rather baked. 
Sir John Chardin founcT that the women of Mount 
Caucasus, bake their dough on round stones, about a 
foot m diafncter, and hollowed two or three fingers deep. 
The stone befhg well heated they put the dough into 

* Take the choice of the fl , < am! Jpurn also the bones under it, and 
make it boil well, and let them' the bones of it therein * — Ezefc 
ixiv 4. 
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it, and^cover it with hot ashes and burning embers. In 
the Andaman isles, they broil their meat by throwing 
it on burning wood. Ilearne describes the cooking- 
vessels of the North American Indians:—They construct 
a sort of basket of the nnd of the birch tree, so closely 
joined that it is capable of containing water. They heat 
large stones, and throw them successively into the vessel 
containing the water, and 'the meat to be cooked, until 
the latter is sufficiently boiled. It is a clumsy con¬ 
trivance, for the stones by being quenched in the water 
often break into small flagments and sand, and the 
meat is rendered gritty and disagreeable.* Mackenzie* 
says, that the vessels in'which certain North Americans 
cook their victuals arc in the shape of a gourd, made of 
the divided roots of the spruce-fir, which they weave so 
compactly as to hold water; and this is made to boil 
with red-hot stones, as described already.t 

The introduction of various ve&sels of iron, tinned- 
copper, tinned-iron, brass, and silver, along with spits, 
and the various kinds of machinery used for turning 
them, and other roasting machines, have rendered 
o modern cookery not only less troublesome, but far more 
effective. And the vanous kinds of fire-grates, ranges, 
hot-hearths, ovens, &e., nave rendered the application 
of heat so ihanageable, that any degree of it may be 
applied with certainty. In former times, cookery was 
conducted on a much larger scale than at present: a 
whole boar, or a whole ox, was very common. In the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, it was the practice to roast 
a whok? ox; and, even in the tune of King John of 
England, two furnaces were ordered for the royal kit¬ 
chen, capable ot roasting two or three oxen. It is 
certain that the flavour of the ’ parts fit for roasting is 
improved by being not divided into small portions. 
The present custom of subdivision has other advantages 
besides mere convenience: for if a whole ox be roasted, 
there are many parts utterly spoiled by that process, 

_ which could have been UirnJP to the best account had 

Hearne’s Journey, p 315. + Mackenzie’s Journal, p 37 
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they been boiled. Sir John Chardin, at a dinner given 
him by a Mmgrelian princess, was served with a whole 
hog, boiled: here was an analogous error, for some parts 
of the hog were erfuaUy spoiled, which, if roasted, would 
have been delicious. This wholesale cookery is very 
pitiperly discontinued throughout the world in the 
present day. ' 

The following is the opinion of a celebrated person on 
the use and abuse of cookery: — 

“ In the hands of an expert cook, alimentary sub¬ 
stances are made almost entirely to change their nature; 
their form, consistence, odour, savour, colour, chdmical 
composition, &c., every thing is so modified that it is 
often impossible for the most exquisite sense of taste to 
recognise the substance which majces up the tfasis of cer¬ 
tain dishes. The greatest utility of the kitchen consists 
m making the food agreeable fto the senses, and rendeling 
it easy of digestion. But its perfection seldom stops 
here: frequently, among people advanced in civilisa¬ 
tion, the object to wlucli it aspires is to excite the 
appetite, to appease capricious palates, or to satisfy 
luxurious vanity. Then, far from cookery being ft 
useful art, it becomes a seal pestilence, carrying with it 
a tram of diseases, and not unfrequently ^ie premature 
death of many of its infatuated votaries. * 

The influence of roasting and boiling in changing 
the qualities of substances, anti to such an extent as to 
render innoxious that which was previously a poison, 
or injurious, is proved by the followi^J^ striking in¬ 
stances : — • • 

The root of the arum jnacuiatupi, or wake-robm, 
possess so much acmpqpy, that a little of it chewed 
in the mouth will blister and take off the skin. Its 
burning piste often remains for two or three days. 
Previously to the introduction of starch into the laundry, 
the farina of this root was used, and, unless it had 
been well washed, it w r as sure to excoriate the hands. 
It has been used in medicine,*and, except in small qujjp- 

• * Majcndic’s Physiology 
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tities, ftras deemed poisonous. Water or spirit distilled 
from it possesses no acrimony*; neither does its watery 
or spirituous extract, and m any of the processes by which 
these preparations are obtained the root is deprived of 
all its powers. Hence, whatever the acrimonious prin¬ 
ciple may be, it is not dissipated by boiling but decom¬ 
posed and destroyed. By drying the root, or washing 
it after being grated down, the same effect nearly is 
produced. In some of th£‘ islands of Polynesia this 
root is cultivated as an article of food; for when boiled 
it not only becomes harmless, but agreeable dnd nu- 
tnciuus like the potato. 

The potato itself is said to be not quite free from 
injurious qualities if eaten raw. Several of the species 
of solauuAi are poisonous. 

The bitter cassava root, “ when raw, is a most fatal 
. poison to man and beas*: <but prepared by fire it is 
very safe, and the natural bread of the Indians, arid 
several Europeans." * It is much cultivated m the 
West Indies and other places. The juice being 
pressed out from the grated root, a farinaceous matter 
■remains, which, when made into dough and baked 
affords an excellent bread much used in various parts of 
the world. Even the poisonous juice by boiling be¬ 
comes nutritious. 

Dough made of wheaten flour is noxious, unless it has 
been well baked or boiled. 

The seeds of the palm a chribti , from which castor 
oil is exprefltol, are highly cathartic and acrimonious. 
They aie very farinaceous, and by being boiled they 
become a harmless diet, as some leport. Garlic, an 
highly acrimonious and strong '.mellinj^bulb, if exposed 
to heat sufficiently long-continued, loses both these qua¬ 
lities, and becomes mild. The onion similarly treated, 
either by direct five or through the medium of water, 
suffers an analogous change. The bark of the meze- 
reon shrub is so acrid that if applied to the surface of 
the body it raises a blifiter: yet the very moderate 

• * Stedman’s Narrative, i 3fi'J 
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. THBOBC OF CURTAIN OtJl^NABT RKpdbfaft^ 

Iii what we call a joint of maat^w^ discover jM ftd- 
lowiijg kinds of substance :•—bofre, flesh or musde, fist* 
skin, tendon, ligament, and membrane, , .* 

Bone, which to the ordinal observer appears homo* 
gebeous, really consists qf several ingredients, on* the 
nature of which a few observations are Necessary: it is 
composed of cartilage, gelatine, and an earthy substance, 
chiefly consisting of phosphate of lime. Tlfese three 
ingredients may be separately exhibited by the following 
process: — if bone be kepgt immersed for a length of 
time in muriatic acid,* moderately diluted with wat&, it 
will be found that the gelatine and the earthy portion 
have been dissolved away: the bone preserves nearly its 
original shape, hut if is much altered in appearance and 
qualities; it is now elastic, Boft, and less opaque ; and, in 1 
short, is cartilage —the substance commonly called gristle. 

In order to obtain gelatine,^bone taken from an old 
animal and unbroken is to be boiled for a long time in 
water, the water is to be boiled down so far that the 
residuum, on cooling, shall solidify; this mass is chiefly 
gelatine. If the bones were those of a young animal, 
and had been reduced to powder previously to their being 
boiled in water, the mass obtained by evaporation would 
contain both the cartilage and gelatine pf the bone? 

In order to separate the phosphate of lime, all that 
need be done is to digest ttife bone of an old animal in 
very dilute muriatic acid, and to add to the liquor thus 
obtained, after being filtered,, some ammonia, which 
instantly renders the whole white and turbid, After a 
while a sediment falls, and this is the phosphate of lime 
which had given solidity to the tone, although now an* 
impalpable powder: it is not however quite pure. This 
von. ii. * s 
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powder is insoluble in water; but the other ingredients, 
cartilage^and♦gelatine, dissolve by mere boiling. Bone 
also contains some fat, and in the cylindrical hollows 
marrow. 

Flesh or muscle, the most important of the proximate 
principles of animals,.ds, if recent, of a red colour. If 
flesh m thin slices be well,washed in repeated quantities, 
4 first of cold and' afterwards of hot water, it becomes 
white, and it is then more easy to perceive that it is 
composed of a congeries of threads or fibres, all ad¬ 
hering ; from this circumstance it is in this st&te called 
Jibrin . If the whole water used m the washing of the 
flesh be boiled for some time, strained, and then again 
boiled dpwn until, on cooling, it becomes solid, the 
mass will contain gelatine, the same substance as is 
obtained front -bone by the processes above mentioned. 
On the strainer will be * found a darkish substance, or 
scum as it is called by cooks, which consists chiefly of 
two substances, one nearly identical with coagulated 
white of egg, and hence called albumen; and the other, 
the coagulated principles of Wood, which need not be 
more particularly described. But the solid mass of ge¬ 
latine, obtained in the manner just mentioned, contains 
another substance of the greatest importance, being that 
winch may be denominated the savoury principle of 
animal food, it is the source of its odour, flavour, and 
of much of its nutritiveness. It is by chemists deno¬ 
minated osmazome , and is the principle which gives to 
well made soup its agreeable smell and taste, and above 
all that peculiar acidity which soup, to be good, cannot 
be without. Ibma^ be obtained separately in the form 
of a liquid, as thick as syrup; but it does not gelatinise, 
nor coagulate by heat. It has an acidulous taste, even 
when pure. 

The thready matter of the muscle, after all these in¬ 
gredients have been washed away, is, as already ob¬ 
served, called fibrin: it now has neither taste nor smell: 
jb tough and elastic, and as food is greatly deteriorated. 
When perfectly dry it is hard and 'horny. From what 
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has been stated, it is obvious how improper a practice it 
is to subject meat to suclfla process as slicing and rincmg; 
much of its nutriment and flavour would thus lie thrown 
away in the washings. Fibrin if much boiled in water 
is partly converted into gelatine; hence gelatine not 
only exists ready-formed in muscle, but may be even 
generated, from it by long bojling. Thus muscle consists 
chiefly of fibrin, gelatine, albumen, coqgulable principles 
of blood, and osmazome. * It is not here necessary to 
advert to the fat, which is also present in it. 

The muscles terminate m a silvery white substance, 
called tendon; this is merely # a dense and peculiarly 
aggregated hind of gelatine If tendons be long boiled 
m water, they dissolve almost entirely, and the water 
becomes a solution of gelatine. . 

The bones are connected together in .joints, by that 
powerfully strong, tough, and elastic matter called liga - 
merit; it also is for tfie most part composed of gelatine, 
an if will afford it to water if boiled on it sufficiently 
long. The skin and membranes are of an analogous con¬ 
stitution, and afford gejatinc in large quantities when 
boiled m water. Thus gelatine# is an abundant ingre- • 
dient m animal matter: wh^n dissolved m water it 
forms that tremulous nutritious substance ^called jelly, 
which in various forms enters into almost every kind of 
animal food. 

The real substances with wKich we have to do in 
preparing animal matter for the purpose of nutrition 
are therefore not bones, flesh, skin, tendons, ligaments, 
and membranes, but phosphate of lime, cartilage? gela¬ 
tine, fibrin, albuipen, fat, certain principles of the Wood, 
and osmazome. Of these /ew animal ingredients, quali¬ 
fied by certain condiments, are composed the almo^end¬ 
less variety of dishes with which caprice and epicurism 
have loaded*our tables. The phosphate of lime is of no 
use whatever as hn article of food; the important aliment¬ 
ary principles are gelatine, albumen, fat, and osmazome. 
The cartilage and mere fibrin afe much less dleful. m 

We now proceed to the consideration of the fund- 

s 2, 
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amental processes of all cookery, boiling, soup-making, 
roasting, frying, broiling, and baking ; the object being 
to endeavour to elucidate the theoretical principles on 
which they are founded. A right understanding of this 
is most necessary for those who are anxious to become 
proficients m the practice of cookery. 

Boiling. When mea* is made to boil in water, 
several changes fake place in proportion as its temper¬ 
ature rises. A portion of Sts juices mixes with the 
water, and some of its solids dissolve: the more oleagi¬ 
nous and fusible parts of the fat melt out, and the water 
becomes soup or broth more or less concentrated. Some 
principles hitherto liquid become solid. An alteration 
in the state of combination of the elements takes place, 
the result' of which ijj that the meat loses its red colour, 
acquires a much more savoury taste and smell, becomes 
more firm and yet more digestible, and, from being 
fibrous, its gram is rendered short; from being soft and 
flabby, it acquires firmness and elasticity, so that in 
many cases, when cut, the parts instantly retract widely 
from each other. Much of its juices, which having 
found no issue during < the boiling remained included, 
are found m the interior changed m taste and smell. 
The red colour, previously diffused through the solids 
and juices, is much diminished ; and if the meat had 
been long exposed to the action of the heat, the red 
colour disappears entirely from both. The longer it 
has been subjected to the boihng temperature after a 
certain period, the more indigestible and the less sapid 
and Succulent it becomes. The limit between these 
changes constitutes the period of sufficient boiling, and 
the determination of it constitutes net small part of the 
skill 0 f die cook. 

In order to boil meat to perfection, care must be 
taken that the heat shall not permeate it too rapidly ; 
for beat too quickly supplied would rentier the muscular 
fibre at the outside parts tough, while this portion being 
,uow a milch worse conductor of heat, would suffer still 
m»re, and would not transmit hc^t so readily to the 
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interior; hence the central parts might perhaps be too 
rare, while the exterior “would be overdone, sodden, and 
its flavour extracted to waste oy the water. Hence 
alow boding affords the most wholesome as well at. 
palatable meat. It is best if boiled in much water, re¬ 
placed by other hot water, as fast as it evaporates. As 
to tune, the general rale is jhat each pound of meat will 
require boding for a quarter of an J^our, if the boiling 
has been rapid, or twenty minutes if slow, which latter 
is preferable: but there are # many exceptions; pork ami 
ham, for instance, require at least twenty minutes or 
more per pound, and bacon qpt les9 than twenty-five. 
Cartilaginous parts require more boiling than fleshy parts. 

Soi p-makino. The changes which flesh experiences 
during ebullition in water, have \jeen described so far as 
relates to the mere cooking of meat by boiling. But 
the substances which the watar takes up during the pro¬ 
cess are of great consequence m an alimentary point of 
view, and are liable to changes which it is proper to 
guard against. 

When a joint of mqpt is boiled m water, it first loses 
the flaccidity natural to it, and becomes short-graincfl 
and hftrdcr. If the boding tye continued, the meat soon 
begins to soften : the muscular fibres then separate from 
their adhesions, and at length disintegrate into separate 
bundles, which continue to dimmish until the whole 
mass is thus broken down into shreds, or masses so soft 
that they easdy fall into shreds when handled. The 
meat has now lost almost the whole of its nutritious and 
agreeable qualities, and the water has acquired "them in 
a great degree • some however isr loftf. A small quan¬ 
tity of the fibrift of the jnuscle has dissolved: so lias 
the gefatme. The tendons, ligaments, membranes, and 
skm all dissolve more or less completely. The bones 
are deprived of their cartilage and gelatine. The albu¬ 
men and fibrin of the blood solidify, and form that acura 
which floats, and which cooks are solicitous constantly 
to remove, although it can htfre no worse Effect thainto 
offend the eye. But, above all, the flavouring principle, 

s .3 
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the osmazome, dissolves with facility. The fat com¬ 
pletely melts out and swims on the surface. 

In proportion aB the boiling has been long continued, t 
the flavour of the liquor deteriorates; the common prac¬ 
tice of forming soup by boiling large masses of meat 
until its structure is broken down into shreds is there¬ 
fore decidedly bad, and tends to impart a certain degree 
of bitter empyreuMia, or burnt flavour, which a nice 
palate is sure to discover, notwithstanding the laboured 
disguise of various condiments, and the intermixed 
effects of the principles dissolved away from the Yneat. 

It may be received as a maxim which always applies, 
that the shorter the duration of the boiling, the better 
will be the soup, provided that the necessary principles 
have been' extracted from the meat without loss or 
detrimental change. This object can he accomplished 
by previously cutting the. meat into bits about the size 
of hazel-nuts: meat thus minutely divided will, when 
slowly boiled in the requisite quantity of water, give out 
<dl its desirable principles in the space of half an hour, 
01 even less ; moie should certainly lie not allowed, if de¬ 
le cacy of flavor be an object, as well as strength of nutri¬ 
ment. If greater delicacy be required, as for the sick or 
convalescent, twenty minutes will he found .sufficient. 

The rapidity of* the boiling is not a matter of indif¬ 
ference. Whoever has been suddenly assailed in the 
.street by the savoury steams which emanate abundantly 
fiom houses of .entertainment, must have,felt convinced 
of the great loss which the soups were enduring owing 
to causes which in a great measure can be prevented. 
The truth is, that some of the principles given out by 
meat to water are very volatile, and''will be sure to 
('scape, and be thus wastefully di'Sipated, if the boiling 
be rapid The temperature of 210°, that is,4w o degrees 
under the boiling point, is quite sufficient; and not 
only is this the case, but anything higher is mischievous, 
especially if maintained for a long time, and transmitted 
vv^tli rapidity . for beside ‘the certain loss of the odorous 
pringiples there is an internal decomposition of the djs- 
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solved animal matter going on all the time, as appears 
from the fact that it is possible to boil good soup until 
it has lost all its excellence of flavour, and has become 
very much the reverge of agreeable. » 

This internal decomposition will take place the more 
certainly if the boiling be conducted with contact of air. 
The vessel should be kept # closely covered, but of 
course not so closely as to Endanger its bursting, as 
might happen were the temperature to rise, and were • 
steam formed with greater rapidity than it could be 
emitted . Moderate closeness*of the cover will suffice; 
and the contact of fresh supplies of air will thu» be - 
prevented as much as is necessar^. 

A different practice from tlijs is sometimes had re¬ 
course to, when nutriment only and not flavour is the 
object. Papin’s digester is a boiler close every wheie 
except a small hole at top, loaded with a valve which 
prevents the bursting t»f the vessel by opening whenever 
the pressure of 6team arising from a temperature elevated 
above £12° becomes dangerous. This digester is in¬ 
tended for the extraction of nutriment from bones. the 
gelatine, and cartilage, add fat arp thus extracted by the * 
water, at a temperature much above 212°, from the 
phosphate of lime: but the tadte of soup thus made is 
often both empyreumatic and ammomaqal. • • 

Indeed, not only are the gelatine, cartilage, and fat 
extracted from the bones, but some of the phosphate of 
lime itself is boiled out, and imparts a certain whiteness 
and earthiness of taste to the soup. In all cases when 
bones have been subjected to long boiling, even though 
there was no increase of temperature be)ond 212°. the 
same whiteness and earthy taste are discoVerable. Hence, 
in the jjreparation of superior soups, bones, as contri¬ 
buting nothing which meat cannot better supply, ought 
to Ik* excluded, if the boiling is to be long continued. 

There is no *doubt that bones do impart to water 
during long boiling a considerable quantity of cartilage 
and gelatine: the solution becomes so strong of them 
that, on cooling, it forms a tremulous jelly; and hence* 

* s 4 * 
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such ^jup has been supposed to be highly nutritious. 
I believe that it is very inferior in point of nutritiousness 
to soup mpde from so small a quantity of meat as will 
not impart any gelatinising quality. The property of 
becoming gelatinous has been often considered as a suf¬ 
ficient test of nutntiousness, and by persons from whom 
better information might ( be expected. Parchment and 
leather, if boiled^sufficiently in water, will afford a very 
strong jelly: yet no one imagines that such jelly would 
form the basis of a good soup. Isinglass, certain kinds 
of seaweed, and Iceland moss,, will all communicate the 
quality of becoming gelatinous to water ; yet it is pretty 
well known that they will support life for a very short time 
compared with the efficacy in this respect even of beef- 
tea so weak that when cold it remains just as thin as 
the water that constitutes its basis. In the same manner 
veal broth will gelatiiusg in cold weather when it has 
not half the strength or nutritivei.ess of soup made from 
beef which remains permanently liquid. 

The gelatine of bones, as an articleof diet, is however by 
no means to be neglected, as under proper management 
, it may be made an useful auxiliary to inferior soups. 
It does not appear that the digester of Papin affords an 
advisable method of extracting it ; and of the truth of 
this opinion the following experiment made by Mr. 
Boyle will be sufficient proof, although the object of 
the experiment was not to extract the gelatine but to 
show that bones might be boiled to softness and used as 
food:—Mr. Boyle included a cow-heel, without water, 
in a digester screwed down, ami placed the whole ljn 
a b&lpeum marine, ajso screwed down, so that no steam 
could escape: the vessels w r ere left fer upwards of four 
hours on a moderate fire. ' The flesh was found to be 
well-boiled, and the bones so soft that they could be cut 
with a knife and eaten. He repeated the experiment 
with a new cow-heel, but left it on the fire for twelve 
hours: the flesh (though surrounded by the water of the 
balneum m arise fie cure d> in the outer digester) had con- 
4 traded a very empyreumatic taste and smell. The juice 
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of the cow-heel in the first experiment concreted into 
a very firm jelly, hut iit the latter trial it did not con¬ 
crete at all, and hence was chemically altered* Mr. 
Boyle observes that*bones and hard tendon^ daily thrown 
away as unprofitable, may be converted into good nou¬ 
rishment ; it is doubtful, however, that such can he good 
nourishment, although it mjiy be of some use. 

A fish treated in the same manner^as the cow-heel in 
all respects, except that ltVas kept on the fire for twb 
hours only, had when taken out a very good taste, and 
its bon£s were so soft that they yielded to the pressure of 
the finger, and the head flight,be eaten like its fldteh.* 

The extraction of the soluble matter of bone is per¬ 
formed m a very elegant manner by the process of M. 
Darcet. The bones are first boiled for soml hours to 
extract the fat. they are then digested.in very diluted 
muriatic acid until the whok»of the phosphate of lime 
or earthy basis of the bone is dissolved away. The 
cartilage and much of the gelatine remain in the form 
of a flexible semi-transparent substance, retaining the 
original form of the Ixjne. These masses are to he re¬ 
peatedly washed with wateT, at length with water holding 
a little carbonate of *bda involution, ami finally with 
pure w ater again, so that all traces of muriatic acid shall 
be removed. They are then to be dried in basket-work, 
and preserved in hags kept dry. 

» "When some of this mixed'cartilage and gelatine is 
thrown into water it absorbs 58 per cent, and swells. 
When 2$ parts are boiled m 100 of water they dissolve, 
and the solution on cooling forms a jelly. By eva¬ 
porating this jsJIy, it at length thickens, and may be 
cut into square^ which will harden on cooling. This 
portabfe soup, if le-dissolved and seasoned, will answer 
as nourishment when better is not procurable. Pre¬ 
pared gelaSine forms an excellent glue for carpenters and 
hatters. From it may be made those transparent sheets 
used for tracing drawings, and a variety of useful ar¬ 
ticles. * 


• * Shaw'* n 6.5 f 
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WhA aromatic condiments, such as spices and herbs, 
are used to flavour soups, they should be added a few 
minutes before the boiling is to be discontinued: for if 
much earlier,tit will certainly happen that much of the 
aroma will be dissipated. 

Roasting. When meat is exposed to the more direct 
action of fire, without any-intervening medium, some of 
the more easily fusible parts of the fat run out; much of 
the watery portion is evapoikted from the hot surface ; 
and the more freely this watery vapour is carried off, hy 
a moderate but not too great circulation of air* round 
the joint, the more the flt-blR loses the characteristic 
flavour of boiled or sodden meat, and acquires a new one. 

In proportion as the water is thus expelled, the temper¬ 
ature rises ^bove what it could attain were the meat kept 
boiling m water. As the heat nses, a change in the 
mode of combination of the elements takes place m a 
still greater degree than if the meat were merely boiled. 

A decided decomposition at length becomes manifest, 
for the surface begins to be browned, which is the com¬ 
mencement of carbonisation, anti some compounds are 
formed which have a mujh higher degree of taste than 
can ever result from boiling. If the heat be brisk, and 
a sufficient but not too great current of air plays round the 
meat, the interior will acquire a greater degree of sapidity 
at the same time that it remains tender, while the outside 
becomes brown, crisp, and somewhat pungent in flavour • 
and smell, just in the same manner as a new taste is 
developed m many other substances by the application 
of a decomposing temperature. 

The free escape of watery vapour is necessary to the 
production of the full effects of roasting * if it be pre¬ 
vented from escaping freely, even though the temperature 
he sufficient to brown the outside, there will be a softness 
and flaccidity within, which constitutes the peouliar cha¬ 
racteristic of baking. Yet baked meat, even with this 
peculiarity of being sodden, is a favourite with many. 
The observation is well kifown to apply to the dressing 
of a beef-steak: most people prefer it when broiled on a 
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gridiron over the naked fire to the mode of frying in a 
pan, where, there being little escape fonts juices, owing to 
the contact of the heated surface with the pan, it is partly 
roasted? and partly baked. During the latter process, 
were it covered its flavour would on the same account 
be still more impaired: and on the other hand, if con¬ 
trivances be adopted for withdrawing the gravy so that 
the temperature of the pan may rise mjjch above 212°, 
the flavour comes very nelr to that resulting from 
hroilirfg. The reason that brownness ever results from 
pan dressing, where watery juices are present, is that 
there is also a considerable admixture ot fat: for although 
a mixture of much water and little fat bods at 212°, a 
mixture of much fat and little water elevates the boiling 
point so high that the browning of the meat toil! take 
place, and will be greatly assisted by the difficulty which 
the watery vapour experiences ip escaping between the 
metallic surface and th£ meat. 

During roasting, much more of the fat is melted out 
than m boiling ; for ,the cellular substance which con¬ 
tains it suffers considerable contraction at a high heat: 
this shrinking therefore expels the fat just at the mo¬ 
ment that, being melted into a perfect liquid by so 
high a heat, it is in a condition to run out by any open 
channel. The heat of boiling water ia> insufficient to 
produce these changes. 

Although the free evaporation 6f water from the sur¬ 
face of roasting meat is necessary to produce flavour, it is 
by no means advisable that this should take place too 
rapidly or to too great an extent i for then-the temper¬ 
ature would ultunately rise to such* a height that? the 
meat would mevifably burn, and become hard and 
tasteless. • In order to moderate the evaporation, the 
cook, acting on truly philosophical principles, bastes the 
meat with tile liquid fat which has run from it; by 
doing so the assumption of the vaponfic form by the 
juices is partially prevented; for it is the vapour which 
produces the ill effect, whatever that may be, on the, 
meat, and not the Jiquid which produced the vapoiy. 
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Meart while the surface of the meat being now covered, 
owing to the basting, by 4 mixture of much fat with 
little watery juice, the temperature rises, in conformity 
with the principle already explained, to a browning heat 
only, which could not have happened had the ratio of 
the fat to the water been reversed. Vapour effects 
a variety of changes in (animal and vegetable substances 
which the same vapour condensed into boiling water is 
incapable of. 

Dunng the roasting of meat, there is a continual eva¬ 
poration of water to a considerable amount, as has been 
already explained. In proportion as it evaporates, the 
temperature rises, because the ratio of solid unevapor- 
able animal matter is continually increasing * and at 
length, all the redundant water being expelled, the tem¬ 
perature has. risen to such a degree, that a very slight 
increase of the power of the fire is capable of charring 
or browning the surface. At this time the meat is suf¬ 
ficiently roasted, and if the heat be continued, a new 
change begins to take place: the fibre loses its firmness 
and elasticity ; it becomes soft and glutinous, for m fact 
its conversion into gei-atine by its own juices has com¬ 
menced : the mass shrinks, and in so doing logins me¬ 
chanically to squeeze out a rich juice from all .parts, on 
the presence of which diffused thioughout the muscles 
depends in a certain degree not only the flavour but 
the richness and some of the nutritiousness of the meat. 
This juice is of a deep brown colour, it sometimes ge¬ 
latinises on cooling; because it has dissolved away some 
gelatine: its taste is highly annualised. Yet it is not 
in its own nature so strong and nutritious as might be 
supposed: it is only when properly diffused throughout 
the flesh that it becomes of such importance; for ita 
presence is indicative of such a condition of the flesh 
as renders it easily assimilable and agreeable to the 
taste. When this juice or gravy is extruded, the fact 
is indicative of a bad can&tion of the meat, and it is 
v jn tins way rather than in the loss of the juice that 
the chief injury is done. 
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The extrusion of the juice i^not always thetconse- 
quence of too long a continuation of a high temperature ; 
it is sometimes prematurely produced on certain quali¬ 
ties of meat, by sucfy a degree and duration of heat as 
would not witt other qualities have had any such effect. 
For instance, old wcdder mutton will only discharge its 
gravy when it begins to be ovpr-roasted : hut old ewe- 
mutton will do so whether !t is over-roasted or not. 
When it is observed that the fat anrf the gravy have • 
both left the meat, it may be inferred that the meat was 
bad, provided it has not beifti over-roasted. When it 
has been over-roasted the gravy is always seen oozmg. 
and the more abundantly if puflctures have been made 
m the meat, a practice ever to he avoided. 

The effect of heat ip creating a taste quite*different 
from that of the original substand* is curious. Beside 
the instance of meats we have qiany others ; — coffee is 
one; but perhaps most remarkable is the case of 
mushrooms, which, when raw, have almost no taste, 
but by mere roasting become so exceedingly savoury. 

It is stated m Forsyth's Dictionary of Diet, that the 
fire at which meat is fo be lqasted should be brisk m 
enough to half char the surface, in order to prevent the 
escape of juices . but this observation requires modifi¬ 
cation ; and Dr. Kitchmer justly reiqprks* that early 
scorching will prevent the fire from penetrating, and the 
meat will appear done when little more than half done. 
The brisk fire should therefore be only employed when 
the meat is half roasted. 

From all that has been said, it appears that between 
the results of roasting and boiling,there are somp im¬ 
portant differences. During the formhr, water is eva¬ 
porated in abundance, and it carries off with it a small 
quality of odorous and volatile matter of little value : 
the other Juices remain in the meat, unless it is over¬ 
done, But in* boiling, some of the richest and most 
sapid juices and soluble matters of the meat leave it 
and mix with the water, where it is generally lost. 
These considerations would lead one to suppose th& 
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roast fneat must be M$re nutritious and palatable than 
boiled meat : but on this subject every one must judge 
for himself. Which of the two is more economical 
remains yet to be discussed. * 

Fkyino is a process essentially different from roasting 
or broiling: the following seems to be the theory of its 
operation —W a ter, as every one knows, when subjected 
to the action of heat, gradually rises in temperature, 
* until a thermometer plunged in it attains 212°. After 
this period, further additions of heat only cause it to 
evaporate, without elevating the temperature. • If oil or 
fat'of any kind be similarly treated, the increase of tem¬ 
perature will not stop at 212°, but will proceed to about 
t)00', and then will lemam neaily stationary, because 
it will tioil and begin to be decomposed. If a mix¬ 
ture of water, and oil or fat lie heated, the maximum 
temperature will vary until the ratio of the two sub¬ 
stances: if the ratio of the water ft* great, the tempera¬ 
ture will be very little above 212°, if the ratio of the fat 
be great, the temperature will be little under 6() 0°, and by 
proper proportions almost auy^ intermediate degree rnay 
» be maintained, provided that the two liquids be kept 
continually and perfect! yjrmxed. WJien hog’s lard, for in¬ 
stance, fresh from the animal, is heated, it first melts ; 
its temperature •rises until it arrives at about 212°, it 
then crackles, sputters, boils, and its temperature remains 
nearly stationary : foi *at this period, some water which 
the lard contained is constantly assuming the form of 
vapour, and by bursting off in steam bubbles, under a 
little pressure from thew column of melted lard, it causes 
slight explosions. 'After the crackling has continued a 
short tune it will diminish^ the temperature will begin 
to rise rapidly ; and when the noise will have entirely 
ceased, the heat will have risen to about 350°, ftr the 
water is all evaporated ; and in some time it will attain 
6’00°: but were the heat continued at* this degree the 
fat would soon begin to be decomposed ; it would be¬ 
come brown ; inflammable gas would at length be dis. 
clyirged, and charcoal would be evolved. 
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Tile crackling noise which Mumpanieg the faying of 
meat m a pan is produced by^he explosions of steam 
formed m fat, the temperature of which is much above 
212°. Vy hilc the quantity of water m the surface of 
the meat is considerable, the latter cannot brown, because 
the resulting temperature is too low to carbonise or 
scorch it. This is the reason, that when the dispatcher 
is used, the meat being covered, its surface is not 
browned ; for the water caiAiot evapoAte freely, and the* 
temperature remains too low: hence covering should 
always Ik* avoided in trying. Hence also the reason 
that watery meats do not fry veil, for before all* the 
water is evaporated the meat is'sodden , and it is over¬ 
done by the time that the temperature has risen suffici¬ 
ently to produce browiyiess. Tins again is the reason 
that m order to succeed well in frying fish, the fat in 
which it is put down should Ijp full ()00°, and the fish 
well dried with a fliftli, as otherwise the temperature 
will fall so much, owing to the generation of steam, 
that the fish w'lll be rather boiled and sodden in its own 
steam, than browned in the manner characteristic of 
fiying. On the same "account agitation and frequent, 
turning should be resorted to during frying; for the 
more speedily the water is evaporated, the more lively 
will be the taste of the article fried, the lfiore quickly 
will it be permeated by the heat, and the less freely will 
any volatile flavour be dissipated. 

Broiling. Between broiling and roasting the chief 
difference is in the temperature. In roasting, the heat 
is moderate, and slow in penetrating. in broiling, it is 
brisk and rapid. The difference pf effect is, tb#t the 
strong quick heat, by producing a greater degree of 
change "m the affinities wJTich maintained the constitu¬ 
tion^ the raw meat, generates a greater degree of sapid¬ 
ity, —a higher flavour; in the same way that a still 
higher temperature would^iroduce empyreuma. Exam¬ 
ples of the production of taste and smell from insipid 
substances have already been given. In point of fact, 
broiled meat is more sapid than roafeted ; but aB to # tlie 
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agreeabieness of that hpreased sapidity every one will 
judge for himself. w 

Although the temperature at which broiling takes 
place is so much higher than'that at which roasting is 
conducted, it by no means follows that the quantity of 
water evaporated from the juices is greater, or that the 
meat should become moflf dry on that account. The 
surface undergoes decomposition, it becomes partially 
•charred, and a dark-coloured crust appears. This crust 
retards evaporation, the juices remain little altered, and 
the meat, if skilfully broiled, retains every thing that 
is desirable in its constitution it may be as tender and 
juicy as roasted meat, and* it will be probably more 
sapid. In point of salubrity, I believe it is not ques¬ 
tioned thut broiled meat stands^second to none. 

Baking. That there is a difference between the 
taste of baked meat anr^that of every other is certain , 
but it is difficult fo#,say on whaft f cause the difference 
mainly depends. 1 There is one obvious cause ; in baking 
there is not that free circulation of air round the meat 
which there is in roasting and broiling, and even in 
v frying ; the vapours pre therefore not carried off so 
rapidly, and the meat is cooked m a way intermediate 
between boiling and roasting • it is soft and flaccid. It 
is, m short, par^Jy boiled in its own confined watci, and 
partly roasted by the dry hot air of the oven. More 
fat is also retained by the flesh, and on this account deli¬ 
cate persons are less partial to baked meat. 


° CHAP. V. , 

r 

,1*088 OP WEIGHT WHICH ANIMAL FOOD SUSTAIN8 IN 

' ' ROASTING AND BOILING. 

* 

The quantity of real soh<h matter m a given por¬ 
tion of flesh is smaller than would be inferred from 
inspection: water is by far the most abundant consti- 
‘tuqnt. I am not aVare that any estimate has been pub. 
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lished of the ratio found in butchers’ meat except one, 
and on tin*- I do not rely * we however have the esti¬ 
mate of M. Chaussier, who made ah experiment on a 
human body ; and there is no reason to doubt that hut 
result applies with tolerable accuracy to the lower ani¬ 
mals. M. Chaussier dried a human body in an oven, 
the original weight of wInch,Vas 120 pounds: when 
dry it was reduced to 12 jiounds. V ence the solid , 
matter of the body was to the water as [) to 1, or one- 
tenth. Bodus which lmc bejen buried in the burning 
tands of* Arabia, or the mummies taken from ancient 
catacombs, have always proyed exceedingly light. 

It has been ahead} shown, that in whatevei manner 
meat is cookod there is a considerable dimnmtioy ofsub- 
stance, the loss oonsistingpchicfl) ot lyatcr, juices, soluble 
matter, and fat. 

In an economical point of \i&w f a comparison of the 
loss incuried in the two most usually employed processes, 
masting and boiling, is mteiesting, yet has not occupied 
the attention ot the public as much as the importance 
of the subject seems to tjpinand. 

Prole"SOi Wallace, of Edinhufgji, has given us the 
losults of some experiments majje to determine the loss 
which meat undergoes in cooking. It is to regretted 
that it is not more in detail, and that th£ weight of the 
hone in each joint was not ascertained, but still it is 
of great value. The results, reduced to 100 pounds of 
meat, are as follow : — 

lbs 

100 pounds of beef lost m boiling - - 2fif 

100 pounds of beef lost m rousting • - 32 • 

100 pounds of iJeaf lost in baking - - SO 

100 pqpnds of legs of uiuttiAi, averaging about 

pounds each, lost m boiling - - 21J 

100 pounds of shoulders of mutton, averaging 

10 pounds each, lost in roasting - - 31 £ 

100 pounds df loins of mutton, averaging 

8 pounds 12 ounces each, lost m roasting 35^ 

100 pounds of necks of mutton, #veraging 10 

pounds each, lost in roasting ... S2£ 

VOL. II. • T 
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Thus tffe loss in boiling beef or mutton was less than 
in roasting. And it appears that meat loses by the 
cooking about one-fifth to one-third 

A few years since, I undertook the superintendence 
of some experiments of the same tendency, with the 
view ol inserting the results in this volume. These 
trials were made on sevc-ral parts of the different ani¬ 
mals, with as mych attention lo accuracy as the nature 
'of the subject permitted. 1'liey were mode on different 
qualities of the same kmd of meat, at various seasons, 
both in England and Ireland. Such experiments are 
exceedingly troublesome, and occasion no small in¬ 
convenience * it is therefore the less surprising that 
the subject has been so little investigated; and the 
following results, m the absence of any others so parti¬ 
cularly detailed, wilf perhaps prove interesting Allow¬ 
ance must be made for /he nature of such processes, as 
the difficulty ot fixing an average price of meat, fish, 
and poultry, owing to variations occasioned by the 
supply and the season, the want of uniformity in the 
prices of the city, and by the exorbitant demands of 
some venders of these articles. The degree of fatness 
was in all cases brought to a standard by cutting off 1 all 
excess, and leaving the meat m a propei state lor house¬ 
keepers' use. The meat was in all eases cooked as nearly 
as possible to the same degree, and the weights were 
determined with exactness . avondupois weight through¬ 
out is intended. The bones were entirely stripped of 
their meat previously to then being weighed. The only 
cost taken into account is that of the meat, leaving out 
fuel/ &c. 

* t • 

Expt) mien 1 1.—A piece of t beef, roasted. 11 consisted of 
four of the longest ribs, and was not remarkably fat ; 
its weight was ll^lb. During the process of 
roasting it lost 21b. 6’oz., of which U)oz. were fat, 
and 28oz. were water dissipated’ by evaporation. 
When the meat was dissected off* wuth the utmost 
, care, the bones wcipfned 16 oz. Hence the weight of 
«meat, properly roasted and fit fqr the table, was but 
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71b. lloz., out of originally subirfttted to 

Experiment. This bwf would cost in London 8Arf. 
per lb. The roasted beef cost, tlierefore, I2L/. 
per lb. In another trial, a piece of beef of the same 
description, the tops of the ribs having been rejected 
with their meat, was submitted to the same mode of 
trial, tlie weight ot bone i« 10 (l s lb. was lGoz , and 
the fat 11 oz.; which’agrees with the former estimate. 
Experiment 2. A piece ot lieef, consisting of five of the" 
short ribs, tops not removed, not so fat as the lust, was 
duly toasted, its weight bhing 13 lbs. 12oz. When 
the flesh was accurately dissected away, the weight 
ol bone was 1 (jo z. ; the loss during masting was 1 lb. 

31 oz , of which 8oz. weie fat, and lf)oz vvatei eva- 
jioratcd from the juicys. Tlie meat weighed^therelbie 
3 libs. loz. ; and, at 8 b/. per lb. butcher’s pi ice, the 
masted meat on the table amounted to 10,^/. per lb 
Experiment o A siftular piece of beef, consisting of 
short ribs, tops not removed, not very fat, weighing 
12^11)., was sufficiently roasted: the weight <i 
bone was ljoz.; tlie loss by roasting was Mi0/ 
of which 8o/. were fat* and 2^oz. water. The weight • 
of meat on the table w r as tliciefore i)lb. 8 oz. hence, 
it the butcher’s price wa-> 8^d. per lb., the roasted 
meat on the table cost 11 /, r(. per lb., 

Eipniment 1. llibs of beet, the tops cut off, weighing 
1 lib Go/.., fatter than the hist, were duly roasted. 
The hone weighed 171 oz. , the lo>-s by roasting was 
48oz. , of wduch 21 l oz were fat, and 2(> l , weie watt r 
in vapour. The meat thercjfoie, whin fit fitr tin 
• table, amounted to 10lb 4o/., and its cost to 11 , Vj >i 
per lb., if the original meat was 8 ><l. 

Eipn intent Si. A similar piece of nb, weighing 10 j ib , 
was masted. The hone weighed 17oz., the loss 
amounted to 33oz , of which 14oz. were fat, and 

I f)oz. were *Water Ttie meat masted and fit for 
table amounted to 7ib 10oz., and its cost was 

II * d. per lb., the butcher’s ffrice being 8 -„d* # 

Expo intent G. Part of a Milan, tlie fleshy extremity 

t 2 ’ 
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of the two ribs being cut off to half their length, 
weighing 10 [lb,, was roasted. The bone weigHbd 
22 oz.; the loss hy roasting was 35 oz, of which 
8 oz. were fat, and 27 oz. waters The amount of 
roasted meat fit for table was therefore 71 b. 3oz., and 
its cost 12 ,° 0 d. per lb., the original price being 8 \d. 
Experiment 7. Tart of a'‘sirloin, weighing 14 lb. 11 oz. 
when roasted, .gave of bone 21 b. 8 oz ; the loss was 
.'JiJoz., of which 110 /-. were lat, and 28 oz. water. 
The weight of roasted meat was therefore {)lb. 11 oz., 
and its cost was 13 /’„</. per lb., at 8 -^rf. butcher’s 
price. 

Experiment 8 . Part of a sirloin, containing one rib only, 
and weighing 1 2lb. 10 oz., was roasted. The hones 
weighed 30oz .; the loss by coasting ivas 42’.oz., of 
which 1 () ■ oz. were fat, and 2 (ioz. water. The roasted 
meat therefoie weighed 81b 2 oz., and it cost Is. Id. 
per lb , at 8jd. butcher's price. 

Experiment 9* Part of a sirloin, farthest from the 
chump, the top of the rib cut off, weighing 9 ] lb , lost 
in roasting lib. 12oz., of which 4oz. were fat, and 
24 oz. evaporated waVir. , The hones weighed 1.0 \oz., 
and the meat 0 \ lb.: hence the roasted meat on the 
table cost 12 \d. per lb, the butcher's price being 
8 l ,d. 

Experiment 10. Part of a sirloin, weighing 121b., lost 
m roasting 14oz., of which 27 oz were water, and 
17oz. fat. The hones amounted to 21b, and the 
flesh to 7 } lb.' hence the roasted meat cost Is. 2 d. 
per 1 lb., the original price being 8 l d. 

Experiment 11 . Part of a sirloin, weighing 13 lb., when 
roasted was found to have lost £, lb The bone 
weighed 42oz., the meat weighed 8 1 lb. Cost of 
Aeroasted meat, Is. 1 per lb., the original price being 
8>d. 

A 

The next experiments were made on salted beef, 
which being boiled, the weight of the fat melted out 
could not be determined. 
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Experiment 12. Part of*a brisket, about 12 days in salt, 
weighing 111b., was duly boiled. The bone weighed 
21 j oz ; the lossnn boiling, owing to the extraction of 
fat and juices, amounted to 33oz.; the flesh there¬ 
fore amounted to 71b. fj 1 oz. This part of the beef 
generally sells in Lomlon^ilt (id. per lb.: the cost of 
the meat on the table is therefore f^d. per lb. 
Experiment 13. A brisket of salted beet, all the coarse 
end being rejected, weighing 15jib., when suffi¬ 
ciently boiled was found to have lost 3* lb. The 
bones weighed l]lb.; the iry:at weighed 10] lb. If - 
the butcher’s price be taken at (id, the boiled meat 
amounts to f)d. per lb. 

Experiment 14. Part ofr‘ a flank of i>oef, weighing 10 lb., 
being boiled, the bone weighed So/*; the loss was 
23 o/., and the meat 8 lb. l«oz.. the cost was 7'd. 
per lb, if the butcher’s price be (id. * 

Expernntnt 15. Another piece of flank, weighing 51b. 
2oz., when boiled gave lOoz. of bone; the loss was 
tjoz.: the meat was .’Jib. lloz., the cost 3d. per lb, 
the original price being (id. • • 

Experiment l(i. A tail-end of a rump of beef, weigh¬ 
ing 12^ lb., when boiled gave 1 J lb. of bone; the 
loss was 1 J lb. : the meat was 9 lb. 4*07.., and its cost 
g£d. per lb., the butcher’s price being 7d. 

The following trials were made with mutton. ti 

Experiment 17. A leg of mutton*, weighing 9}lb, 
when boiled gave 1 lb. of bone, shank included ; it 
lost m the boiling lib. 2oz. :*the meat weighed 7lb. 

2 oz. If the butcher’s price was 8d.*pcr lb , the meat 
cost about 10^d. per lb. * 

Experiment 18. A similar leg, weighing <)lb 6’oz., af¬ 
forded 15 oz. of bone, and lost 12oz. in the boiling: 
the meat wieighed 7 lbs. 11 oz. At 8d. per lb., 
butcher’s pnee, the boiled meat would cost per lb. 

* 

• It is to he observed, that in all these trials made on legs of muttoni 
the laps had been removed, as is always done bv the but< hers in London, 
although almost never in Dublin The u.ighi of the shank bone has in 
all cases been included both before and after boiling or roasting. 

T 3 
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Experiment If) A lop of small'Scotch mutton, weighing 
6‘lb , afforded 10' oz. of bone, lost oz. m the 
boiling, and the meat weighed 5 lb.: cost 9 \d. per lb , 
if butcher's price be 8 d. 

Experiment 20 A leg, weighing f) lb., afforded 12 oz. 
of bone, lost m boding l(i oz.. meat weighed 7 lb. 
(> oz. At butclv’r’s price 8</., would cost 1 Or/, per lb. 
Fxpinmrnt 21 A large leg of fat excellent mutton, 
weighing JI lb. 5 oz., afforded J 8 oz. of bone; lost 
I lb 7 oz in boiling. It butcher’s price be 8d .‘per lb., 
the boiled meat will h*> pel lb 

Ftpenment 22. A leg of mutton (similar to that m 
experiment 19) weighing (ilb. (ioz , was over-roasted, 
until the meat became rather 'tasteless anil glutinous. 
The bone weighed 1 oz., the loss m roasting w*as 
1 lb. 12. 1 , oz., consisting of 5 oz. of fat aiul 1 lb. , r > oz. 
wafer evaporated* in this ease a deep biown rich 
gravy dropped from the meat, weighing 2oz. the 
meat thoicfore weighed hut 3 lb. 11 oz If the 
butcher’s price be taken at 8 d per lb., the roasted 
meat amounted to l.v;2 d. per lb. Such is the conse¬ 
quence of o\ej-icasting, beside obtaining disagreeable 
and less nutritious meat, and extruding the ju’ce 
which otherwise would luuc lemained m it, and 
contnbuted to its flavoui. The boiled meat in ex¬ 
periment if), amounted to but 9]d. per lb , properly 
boiled: and in experiments 19 and 20, duly roasted 
mutton cost hut 11 \<l. jier lb 
Experiment 23. A leg»of mutton, weighing 9] lb, was 
roasted , it gave 16 oz. of hone, the lo*-s during roasting 
was i lb. 14oz, of which lib. was fat and 14oz. 
water evaporated: the meat weighed 6 lb 6 oz. 
The butcher's price being 8 d. y the roasted mutton 
„ would cost lljtf per )b. 

Experiment 24. The fellow leg, weighing 9 lb. 7 oz , 
was roasted. The hone weighed lOoz ; the loss was 
* 21b., of which 1 lb " 1 oz. was fat, and 15 oz. eva¬ 
porated water . the meat weighed (ilb. 7 oz At 8rf. 
per lb, the roasted meat would cost ll^r/. per lb. 
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Experiment 2/>. A shqjilder of mutton, a fat one, * 
weighing 9 lb. 5 \ oz., was roasted. The bone weighed 
1 2 oz., the loss was 3 lb. 2 oz., of which 18 oz. were 
fat, and 2 lb. were water evaporated: the meat 
weighed ,5*lb. 7 oz. If butcher s price be 7d., the 
roasted meat costs 12tf. per lb. 

Experiment 2 6 . A fine shaulderof mutton, weighing, 
without the shank boi%?, 10 lb. 42.oz, was, when 
properly loastod, found to have lost 21b. 11 oz., of 
whicji 21 oz were fat and 22 oz. lvater evaporated. 
Its bones weighed 13 oz ; the roasted meat there¬ 
fore weighed 7 lb. If the butcher’s price was 7 d., 
the roasted meat cost 10 i r/. per lb. 

Experiment 27. Another fine shoulder o£ mutton, 
weighing 10\ lb , when nicely wasted lost 2 lb. 6oz , 
of which 1 I oz weie fat and 1 lb. IT oz. were w r atcr 
evaporated. The Ijpncs weighed 13' oz ; the roasted 
meat weighed 7 lb. 01 oz. Hence, if the butcher's 
price w*as 'Jil., the roasted mutton cost 10//. per lb. 

T»he following miscellaneous experiments w r ere then 

made. • • 

Experiment 28. A fore-quartgr of lamb, weighing 91b , 
afforded, when roasted, 20 oz of bone, a#d lost 1 {lb. 
in the roasting: the meat weighcfl 6 lb. If the 
butcher’s price he 3\d. pei; lb., the roasted lamb 
costs 12 \d. per lb. 

E rpvmnent 29 Another fore-quarter of Iamb, weighing 
10 lb , lost 2lb. in the roasting. The bones weighed 
22 oz., and the meat weighed 6 lb. 2 oz.: hence the 
roasted meat^cpst 12^<Z per lb * • 

Eipet iglent 30. A ham* without its shank, weighing 
8 lb , was boiled. The bone weighed 8 oz.; the loss 
in boiling was If) oz., and by skinning and browning 
8 oz .; the jneat w’as 61b. If the first cost of the 
ham lie taken at 10 d. per lb., the meat duly boiled 
amounts to 1*. 1 \d. per lb. 

Experiment 31. A hand of salt pork, weighing 4U>. 

5 oz., lost in bailing 11 oz. The bone weighed 9®** • 

t 4 
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, the Wat was 3 lb 1 oz. If the first cost of the pork 
was 7 d per Jh , the meat when duly boiled cost l()|d. 
per lb 

Experiment .‘12. A leg of pork, weighing 7 lb 14 oz 
without the foot, in salt 7 weeks, lost in boiling 1/5oz. 
Tile bone weighed 9 oz , the meat 61b. 6oz If the 
first cost be 8 1 (1. per lb., the jneat duly boiled amounts 
to 10 // per IK * <. 

Experiment 33. A square of bacon, best part and very 
fat, weighing 4 lh., lost, t oz. in the boiling , the bone 
weighed 2-’ oz.: by biowning before the fire it lost 
4oz. more, and the s' in removed weighed k oz.: then 
the meat weighed 3 lb. 1 oz. It appears that boiled 
bacon*, by skinning and browning, loses } ' tb of its 
weight. By browning some Of the more oily portions 
of the fat aie removed, and the remainder is thus 
rendered less luscious, hence this process is not merely 
calculated to gratify the eye. If the first cost was 
8r/. per lb., the meat duly boiled amounted to 1()jd. 

Experiment 34. A knuckle of veal, weighing () lb , when 
duly boded lost half a pound. Its bones, perfectly 
cleared of meat, weighed 2 lb. 6oz.; the meat weighed 
3 lb. 2 oz. Hence, it the butcher s price was 5\d. } tile 
boiled mqfit cost 10^d. per lb. 

In the following experiments made with poultry no 

stuffings were used. 

Experiment 35. A goose, properly trussed, weighed 
4^ lb.: in this state it was roasted, and when 
sufficiently done was*found to have lost 18 oz. The 
skeleton weighed 12 oz., the meat weighed 3 lh. 
This goose would cost in London 4.<?. 6d. Hence 
the roasted meat amounted to l.s. 8 ^d. per lb. 

Experiment 36. Another goose, properly trussed, weighed 
41b 5 oz.: it lost in roasting 11 oz. Its skeleton 
weighed 12 oz.; the meat therefore weighed 2 lb. 
14oz. If the first cost of this goose was 4s. (id, ., its 
roasted meat would amount to ].?. 6 d. per lb. 

Easier intent 37. A young goose, weighing 3 lb. 11 oz., 
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lost 9] oz. m roasting. Its skeleton weigfieA 10 oz., . 
the meat weighed 2 t6. 74 oz. If its price was 4*., 
its meat roasted would cost 1 s. 7d per lb. 

Experiment 38. A’turkey, properly trussed for roasting, 
weighing S lb. 9 oz., its liver and gizzard included, 
lost 8 oz. in roasting. Its skeleton weighed 7 oz., 
the meat weighed 2 lb. 10,o*z. i f the turkey cost 4.s‘., 
its roasted meat amountfd to Is. d per lb. t 

Experiment 39* A fine turkey, properly trussed, weighed 
6‘ lb. 11 oz., its liver am\ gizzard included; it lost 
20 o£. in roasting. Its skeleton weighed 13^ oz., 
the meat weighed 4 lb. lOpz. If the turkey cost 
5tr., the roasted meat amounted to ]«. Id per lb. 
Experiment kO. Another, weighing ,01b. 7 oz jost 11 oz. 
Its bones weighed 1 & oz., the nn*at 4 lb. If the turkey 
cost 4,y. (if/., its roasted meat cost l.v 1 1 if. per lb. 
Expenment kl, A turkey, wAh its liver and gizzard, 
weighing 41b. l£oz., was boiled; it lost 12oz. 
The skeleton weighed 131 oz., the meat 3 lb. 4‘, oz. 
If this turkey cost 3.s\ (id., the boiled meat amounted 
to* 1*. Id per lb. m 

Experiment 42. Another, weighing 4j lb., cost 3 a'. 6d ;* 
it lost 12 oz. in boiling, anc^ gave 10 oz. of bone and 
3 lb. 2 oz. of meat, which was theipfore worth 
hr. Id per lb. • 

The turkeys exposed for sale in London are occa¬ 
sionally of an enormous size, and sell for a considerable 
price. A poulterer informs me, that at Christmas-time 
he has known prize crammed turkeys to reach puch a 
size, that when trussed for roasting each of # them 
averaged 301b. "vgeight, although youfig; and sold for 
51. eacl^ If the skeleton weighed lib., and if the loss 
m roasting were 5 lb., the roasted flesh w'oujd amount 
to 4 8. 2d per lb. The turkey is a delicate bird, and 
runs great risk,of being killed m the attempt to feed it 
to this size. Stags or old turkeys have sometimes at¬ 
tained the weight of 42 lb., yet.sold for 2/. 2 s. 

Experiment 43. A young duck, weighing 20 oz.. Jolt 
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i 

5] o%. in-roasting. Its bones weighed 2 ( h oz. * the 

meat was J2 1 oz. It cost 2s. (>d.: hence the flesh 

•* * 

amounted to 8v. i\\d. per lb. 

Experiment 44. A duck, weighing lib. 1CM, oz., lost 
0 1 o/. in roasting. The skeleton neighed 4oz.: 
hence the meat weighed 1 lb. The duck cost 2s. 4 d.; 
its meat was therefore worth that sum per lb. 

Eipmment 45. An Aylesbury duck, properly trussed 
weighed 28 oz. When roasted, it was found to have 
lost 8 oz. • the bones weighed 8 oz., the flesh 17 oz. 
As the duck cost 2s 6d., this meat cost 2v 4* J r/. 
per lb. The peculiarity of the Aylesbury duck is, 
that its skeleton weighs less and its flesh more than 
othei breeds of the same size. 

Experiment If). A .fowl with its liver and gizzard, 
weighing 1 f lb., was roasted. It lost 8 oz. • the 
skeleton weighed 4 l ,oz, and the flesh J(Moz. If 
such a fowl cost 2s 6d., its meat when roasted 
would cost 2s. 4 ^d. per lb. 

Experiment 47- A chicken, weighing lib. 4 1 , oz , when 
roasted lost 3 }, oz. The boneft weighed . 80 / , the.flesh 
18 ! oz. If tile chicken cost 2s. 4d., the meat roasted 
was woith 2 s. 8 d. per lb. 

Experiment. 4-H. A chicken, weighing the same, lost 
8 oz. by 1 casting. The meat roasted therefore cost 
2s. 8 d. per lb. 

Experiment If}. A chicken, without head or neck, 
weighing l [ lb., was boiled, it lost 2 oz. The bones 
weighed 41 oz., the flesh 18',oz If the chicken 
cost' 2s. 4d., the boiled meat cost 2s. {) d. per lb. 

Experiment .> 0 . . A'similar one, weighing 1 lb. (j oz., 
being boiled, it lost 2 oz. The bones weighed 81 oz , 
the flesh l(j 1 oz. Worth 2.v. 3d. per lb., if the chicken 
cost 2s. 4 d. 

Experiment 51. A similar one, weighing 1 \ lb., m 
boiling lost 3,Voz. The bone weighed 5 oz. the 
meat 12^ oz. Worth 2s. 5d. per lb., if the chicken cost 

* 2.v. fid. 

Experiment 52. Another, weighing 17 \ oz., when boiled 
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lost 2\ oz. The bones weighed 3 oz.: the flesh* 12 oz. 
Worth 2s. Hr/, per lb., it the chicken cost 2s. 

Experiment 53. A/chicken with its head and neck, 
weighing l§oz., when boiled lost 2^ oz. The bones, 
including those of the head and neck, weighed 4 oz.: 
the flesh 111, oz. The bojled meat therefore cost 
2s. 1 Oil. per lb., if the«chidken cost 2s. 2d. 

Experiment 51*. A very y<fung Surrey chicken, when , 
trussed for boding, weighed 17 o/.., and cost 2s. It 
lost V, oz. in boiling, and* the bones weighed 3 oz.: 
the meat weighed 10 ‘ oz. Hence the meat when 
duly boiled cost 3s. per lb. • 

Experiment 55. A turbot, which when trimmed and 
ready for dressing weighed f) lb., was hoilc^l with a 
simmering heat for half an hour •which was sufficient. 
It cost 7s. The bones, collected w T ith the utmost care, 
weighed 21 oz.. the loss in boiling was 8 oz. Hence 
tlie cost of the eatable parts of the boiled fish ready 
for table was 11 ' d. per lb. 

Experiment 51). A fine mackerel, winch when trimmed 
and ready for boilii.g*weighed 23 J oz. (including the 
weight of the roe, 2] oz.). * It cost lOd, It lost 
I ; oz. in the boiling. The skeleton, carefully collected, 
along w r ith the gills, fins, and tail, we^hed 4j oz. 
Ilcnce the cost of the eatable parts of the boiled fish 
was 9 d. per lb. • 

Experiment 57. A woodcock, weighing 1^ lb. in roasting, 
lost 3 \ oz.: it-s skeleton weighed 4, oz. In the be- 
ginning of the season a woodcock of this weight will 
sometimes cost 12.s. If this one had cost so much, 
its flesh wouirk amount to l().s. pel* lb. At a more 
advanced period the same article may be procured at 
one-eighth of the price. 

Experiment 58. A piece of Hamburgh hung beef, 
weighing 3 H). wanting 1 ^ oz., consisting of ribs with 
their tops cut off, w r as boiled. It Iost4i, oz , and the 
bone weighed 9j oz. The first cost w r as Jjr. per lb.; 
cost of the boiled meat was 1 s. 6d. per lb. • 
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It ifrffl %dW be necessary to collect the results of a*, 
these experiments into a kind of conspectus for the sake 
of more easy comparison: and it .is to be understood 
that in the following estimates, when thejbutchers price 
is mentioned it of course comprises meat and bone m 
the usual manner. But when the ultimate cost of the 
cooked meat is specified, refers to the price cost of 

-the meat only/’the bone Doing considered valueless: 
and it is supposed that the fatness of the meat was such 
as good meat is expected O have, without any redundancy 
being left on it. 

From an average of*the first five experiments, it ap¬ 
pears that, when the butcher’s puce of ribs of beef is 
8 Id. per'lb., the cost of the mejt when duly roasted and 
fit for the table is j 1 \d. per lb., and that the average 
loss of weight arising from the liquefaction of the fat, and 
the evaporation of water from th^ juices is 18 percent. 

From an average of the next six experiments, it ap¬ 
pear! that, when the butcher's prme of sirloins of beef is 
8 \d. per lb., the cost of the meat when duly roasted 
and fit for the table is Is. l^d. per lb., and that the 
aveiage weight lost dunng the masting is 20^ per cent. 

From an average of Experiments 11, 12, and 18. it 
appears that, when the butcher’s price of salted briskets 
of beef is 6d. per lb., the cost of the meat when duly 
boiled and fit for the table is 8 \ d. per lb., and the loss 
incurred m boiling, arising from the extraction of fat and 
juices, is 18 per cent. 

From an average of experiments 1 % and 15, it appears 
that, when the butcher's price of salted flanks of beef is 
(id. per lb., the cost of the meat when duly boiled is 
7 {d. per lb., and the loss miioiling is 13 L per cent. 

From experiment l6, it appears that, when the 
butcher's price of salted tail-ends of beef’ is 7d. per 
lb., the cost of the meat duly boiled is 8 Id. per lb., and 
the loss m boding is 13 T 7 () per cent. 

From an average of uxperiments 17,18, 19, 20, and 

ftl, it appears that, when the butcher's price of legs of 

• * 
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mutton is 8d. per lb., the cost of the meat wh«. duly 
boiled and fit for the table is 10d. per lb., aftd that the 
average weight lost during the boiling is 10 per cent. 

From an average,of experiments 23 and 24, it ap¬ 
pears that, whgn the butcher's price of legs of mutton is 
8 d. per lb., the cost of the meat when duly roasted is 
Is. per ib., and the loss incurred by roasting is 21 per 
cent No account is here talfcn of experiment 22, be¬ 
cause the meat, being over-foasted, amounted to ltf. 2d. , 
per lb., and this result would have rendered the average 
above what it ought to be. The loss incurred by roasting 
was 27 j per cent. 

From an average of experiments 2.7, 26’, and 27, it 
appears that, when the butcher’s price of shoulders of 
mutton is Id. per, lb , the cost of the meat duly roasted 
is 11 d per lb, and tfic loss incurred by roasting is 
28 per cent. 

From an aveiage o£ experiments 28 and 29, it ap¬ 
peals that, when the hutchci’s price of the fore-quarter 
ot lamb is H[d. per lb., the cost of the meat duly roasted 
is ]*. 11 d. per lb , and the loss by roasting is 22| per 
cent. • 

Fiom cxpeiiment 80, it appears that, if the first cost 
of hams be lOd per lb , the meat, duly boiled, skinned, 
and browned, mil amount to Is. 1 \d. perlb./and the loss 
by boiling is 12 1 per cent. @ 

From experiments 81 and 32* it appears that, when 
the hand and leg of salt pork average 8 d. per lb., the 
boiled meat amounts to 10 per lb., and the loss m 
boiling is 18’ per cent. 

From experiment 88, it appears^that, if the first cost 
of bacon is 8d."f)cr lb., the meat when duly boiled, 
skin noth and browned, ameftints to 10 Id. per lb., the loss 
m boiling alone being Gj per cent. 

From experiment ;*4,it appears that, whenthe butcher’s 
price of knuckle of veal is 5 d. per lb., the meat duly 
boiled costs 10 id. per lb, the loss m boiling being 8^ 
per cent. # 

From an average of experiments 35, 36, 37, it appears 
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that, at the prices of geese quoted, which average 12 V. 
per lb. lor the raw flesh, the .cost of the roasted flesh 
is I s 7 d. per lb., aiul the loss per cent. 191- 

From an aveiage of experiments 38, 39, 40, it ap¬ 
pears that, at the prices of turkeys quoted, which 
average 1 Od. per lb., the cost of the roasted fle^h is 
Is. L 2 \d. per lb., and the Joss per cent, is 20 J ,. 

Fiorn an average of ei pertinents 41, 42, it appears 
. that, when turkeys are sold*at the last-mentioned price, 
the cost of the boiled flesh is Is. 1 J d . per lb., and the 
loss per cent, is 1 6 . • „ 

It appears also that the roasted flesh of turkeys soinc- 
tmus amounts to 2t/. per lb. 

From experiments 43, 44, 45, it appears that, at the 
prices of*ducks quoted, which average Is. l^d. per lb. in 
the raw state, the c04 of the roasted flesh is 2s. 8 d. per 
lb., and the loks per cent, is 27/,. 

From experiments l(t, 47, 48„ it appears that, at the 
prices of chit kens quoted, which avuage l.v. 6'jl per lb. 
in the raw state, the roasted flesh amounts to 2s. 7 d. per 
lb., and the loss per cent, is 14/,. 

From an average of experiments 49, 30, 51, 52, 53, 
54, it appears that, at t'ne prices of chickens last quoted, 
the average cost of tin*, hoiletl flesh is 2.s. 8 d. per lb., 
and the aveiage loss is 13 J per cent. 

From experiment 55, it appears that, when tuihot in 
the iaw state is sold at,9 d. pci lb., the boiled fish costs 
J 1 }-,d. per lb the loss in boiling is f\\ pci cent. 

From expeliment 50, it appeals that, when mackerel 
sells ip the law state at 6 ] d. per lh., the boiled fish coits 
9V J )er hx, l ^ le hiss boiling being 74 per cent. 

From expeiiment 57, it appeals.that the roasted 
flesh of a woodcock sometimes costs 1 6s. perdh., and 
sometimes 2.v. 

But the flesh of the quail is still more expensive. 
Tlus bird when fattened is sold at the* enormous price 
of 3s .: and when allowance is made for the loss m 
cooking and the bones* the meat may be estimated at 
•2 oz.j which brings the cost of the cocked flesh to I /. 4a. 
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poi lb.' Those to whom such morsels are nectary are ( 
not to be envied. 

A haunch of venison, weighing 2()lb., will cost 
3 ‘ guineas. The meat ot this, when roasted and de¬ 
tached from the bone, will amount to about ,‘hv. 1 ()</. 
per lb. ; and if'the animal was more than usually fat, 
to 1.9. 

The following statement^ gives the results in a still 
more abstract form ■ but the prices apply to London 
only. The articles are arranged m the order of their 
costliness in the London market 


Name!) of the articles of food estimated 

1 ost per 
puuiul 

C o-f jm r 
pound 

I ms per 
rent in 



raw 

< iH.kl d 

UiOkillj! 

1 


(L 

u. 


Salted flank of beef, boiled 

- 

(. 

71 

yv 

Salted tail-end of bed, boiled 


6 

a», 

18 

Salted brisket of beef boiled 

- 

G 

H 

Mackeiel, boiled 

- 

6{ 

% 

71 

Legs of mutton, boiled 

- 

8 

10 

10 

Bacon, best pait, boiled 

- 

8 

11)1 

<>\ 

Hand ami kg of silt pork, boiled 

8 

ioi 

n; 

Kiiutklcrfif veal, boiled 

- 

H 

101 

28 

Shoulders of mutton, roasted 

* 

7 

J1 

ltibs of beef, roasted 

- 

8* 

111 

18 

r l uthot, boiled 

• 

*\ 

H'i 

5.; 

Legs of mutton, toasted 

- 

% 

12 

i>i 7 

Turkovs, boiled 

- 

10 

•) 

H» 

Sirloin ot Beef, roasted 

r 

8? 


20\ 

22< 

Foie-quarter of lamb, toasted 

- 


i H 

Hams, boiled 

- 

l«i 

HI- 

l-’l 

Logs ot mutton, over-rousted 

- 

8 

14 

27 t 

Turkeys, roasted 


lo 

H4 

» 20' 

Hamburgh bung-beef, ribs 
Geese, roasted , 

- 

1 ° 

• 1 - 

18 

. % 

- 

1*4 

19 

191 

Wootitocks, roasted, theai reason 
(’hitkens, roasted - 

18.1 

24 

31. 

141 

Chickens^ boiled 

- 

i»4 

32 

Hi 

Ducks, roasted 

- 

13* 

32 

27* 

Ilaunch of vAnson, roasted 

- 


4G 

Turkeys, large, crammed - 

- 

— 

50 


Woodcocks, scarce season 


— 

192 


Quails, fattened 


* 

288 
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It appears from the experiments, that 

The loss per rent on roasting beef, viz sirloins and 
ribs together, is - ' . " J9 » 

Tiie loss per cent, on roasting mutton, viz. legs 
and shoulders together, is 24f • 

The loss per cent, on roasting lamb, viz. the fore¬ 
quarter, is - 22J 

The loss per cent, on toasting geese is - 19^ 

The loss per cent, on roasftng turkeys is ^ - 20$ 

» Tlic loss per cens on roa&tn'lg ducks in - 

The loss per cent, on roasting cloc^enS is - - 14J 

t 

Thus the loss on roasting varies from 14-i to nearly dou¬ 
ble that rate. The average loss on roa<ftipg butcher^'meat 
is 2*2 per cfent., and on roasting domestic poultry is $!()£. 

The Ios^per cent, on boiling mutton, \iz. legs, is 10 
The loss per cent, oq boiling Inn is is - 12$ 

The loss per cent on boiling salt beef is - 15 

The loss per cent on boding salt pork is - - 13$ 

The loss per cent oti boiling bacor* is - - 

The loss per cent on boiling knuckles of veal is 8$ 
The loss per cent, on boilingturkeys is - - -16 . 

Tiie loss per cent, on boiling chickens is - - 13$ 

Thus the loss on boiling varied from 6] to 16. The 
averagd loss on boiling butchers’ meat* pork, hams, anA 
bacon is 12,* and on boil*ng domestic poultry is 14}. 

These estimates of butchers’ meat do not agree with 
those* of (Professor \y allace. I shall select for contrast 
all those bases that can he compared. 


100 pounds of beef lo«t in boiling, 

100 pounds of beef lost in roasting 
100 pounds of legs of mutton lost in 
boiling'' ■ * 

100 pounds of shoulders of mqtton lost 
lb coasting 


' W 


Wallace 

26 $ 

21 $ 

31 $ 


My trial 
15 

* 9 * 
10 
* 28 


V 

The average toss in boiling and roasting together is, ac¬ 
cording to Professor Wallace, 28 per ccnC ; according to 
my trials it is but 18. I know not how to reconcile 
these results otherwise than by supposing a difference 
ift the meat, or its fatness, or in the duration of the 
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heat. I used meat of sufficient, hut not unprofitable ’ 
fatness, such as is preferred in families; the meat was 
in all cases a little rare at its centre; and the results 
were determined with the utmost care. 

In great public institutions, where ecohomy is studied 
and every thing is regulated by weight and measure, 
tables of this kind ,do not : fiord a guide that is to be 
implicitly relied on. It is 9 obvious l 1 -at another element 
must be taken into the calculation to ensure true results, 
—the ratio in which each article of food satisfies the 
appetite, which varies with almost every individual. 


CHAP. VI. 


#• ^ 

ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ANIMAL FOOD .* AND ON TUB 

QUALITIES OF DIFFLUENT SPECIES. 

* • ^ 

It is a question which has ofteA been agitated, whether 

animal food is the natural sugtepancc of man, or whether 
the desire and apparent necessity for it are ihe results of 
habit. Gassendus conceived that it wife not .originally 
natural for man to feed on flesh, although by long usage, 
at least ever since the flood, we have been accustomed 
to its use. This opinion he founded on the Structure 
of the teeth, and some other considerations. The 
human teeth are chiefly incisof or cutting teeth, and 
molar or grinding teeth; and flU* such as in carnivorous 
animals are calculated to *,ear flesh there are but four, 
called canine teeth: from this* (/assendus was disposed 
to conclude that nature had constructed our teeth for 
cutting herbs and roots, or for grinding gram, nutB, and 
hard fruits, but not for tearing flesh. When we do feed 
on flesh, it must undergo a previous process of cookery, and 
even in this state we refuse it to those labouring unde? 
various diseases. .Children, before their palates ire 
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vitiated £y custom, are fonder of fruits than of flesh-meat; 
and tlicir breeding worms has been usually attributed to 
the too early use of animal food Gassendus remarked, 
that custom may make that seem natural to us which 
nature never intended: and instances a lamb reared on 
ship-boaid, which afterwards refused the green pasture 
of the fields for the diet it was .formerly used to. * 

. The opinion ofi-many divines has,been, that before 
the flood men did not feed on flesh; and this was 
founded on God's own declaration to Noah after the 
flood, Gen. ix. *3.. ff Eveiy moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you, even as the green herb have I 
given you all things.” And in (Jen. 1 . 2<). God says to 
Adam, t( J have given you every herb bearing seed which 
is upon the faee of all the earth, and every tree m the 
which is the frdit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall 
be for meat.” but no permissionjs here given to feed 
on the flesh of animals. Yet Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
and Cam a tiller of the ground ,* both employments 
seeming equally to tend to the pioduction of animal food. 
To the force of this argument it may be replied, that 
these animals were slairf for sacrifice, and the sheep only 
fed for that purpose. I£ut even sacrifices, observes Dr. 
Wallis, seem to have been offered only as a portion or 
first fruits of things appointed for food: and as Cain 
was not to sacrifice tlje whole fruit of his tillage, so 
neither was Abel the whole product of his sheep, but 
only the best, that is, the firstlings of his flock, and the 
fat thereof, reserving the best for Ins own use. And it 
does not seem likely that God would give Noah after 
the flood a greater dominion over otl/er animals than 
had been given to A dam fin Paradise before the fall. 
Dr. WaHii considers this permission to Noah not as con- 
tradistmct from that to Adam, but rather as introductory 
of the prohibition which presently follows; viz., that 
though he might eat flesh, even as the green herb, so far 
as it might be wholesome food, yet “ not with the blood 
thereofthat is, he might not eat raw flesh. The same 
rule is given to other animals, Gen. .. 30., as is to man 
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at v. 2.Q., “ I have given them every gi een fierb for m 
meat: ” yet there are many carnivorous animals, although 
they have not any further permission that we know of. 

In support of th* opinion, that man was intended by 
nature to leod on flesh, Dr. Wallis adduced the con¬ 
struction of the alimentary canal. He observed, that in 
general animals which feed oft plants have a long colon 
in order to render the passage of the food through it 
of greater duration, while m carnivorous animals such a 
colon does not exist; but in place of it a short and 
slender Intestine is present, through which the passage 
of the food is much more rapid. In man the colon is 
very remarkable. But Dr. Tyson remarked, that this 
structure no more affords a rule to judge of the proper 
food of animals tliarv would t^e existent of foui 
stomachs in many of those that live on herbs: for some 
that are graminivorous have but one stomach. lie con¬ 
cluded, that as man Has teeth fitted for both animal and 
\ egetable food, the intention of nature was plainly that 
lie should .subsist on both. And the same reason may 
m fact he assigned for his having an intestinal canal 
resembling that of animals which subsist upon \e* 
getables: being long enough for the digestion of vege¬ 
table food, it is a fortton so for animals. 

Of this subject Majcndie gives tlnv following sum¬ 
mary :—“ There always exists an evident affinity betw ecu 
the kind of aliment which an Animal feeds on, and the 
disposition of the digestive appaiatus. If these aliments 
are widely distant m their nature from the component 
elements of the animal ; if, foe example, the lrftter be 
herbivorous, th^ apparatus will po-tsess^ very considerable 
dimensions, and Tilso be more complicated. If, on the 
contrary, the animal lives on flesh, the digestive organs 
will not only be less numerous, but much more simple, 
as may be seen m the cannvoious species. Man being . 
ordained to make use equally of animal and vegetable 
substances, steers between the two wuth regard to the 
disposition and complication off his digestive apparatus, 
i. e. between the # herbi\orous and carnivorous, without, 

u 2 
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.neverthtifess, subjecting himself to the appellation of 
omnivorous. Is it not known that a great many of the 
substances with which animals nourish themselves are 
of no use to man ?” 

In short nothing seems more clear than, that man is 
constituted in such a manner as fits him to subsist on 
both animal and vegetable ^foo<l: and being so, it seems 
a leasonable inference thatJie should conform to his 
construction and make use of this mixed kind of aliment, 
when it is in his power to do so, under the very neces¬ 
sary restriction of duly regulating the proportion of 
each. 

Unfortunately there are circumstances under which 
the observance of this rule is impracticable. Some 
through disease or a,peculiarity of constitution are un¬ 
able to use a jmxed diet. some through poverty are 
compelled to dispense vith animal food, and to li\e 
exclusively on vegetables. The poorer orders of the pea¬ 
santry in Ireland are almost strangers to animal food: 
they live chiefly on potatoes; and consider themselves 
well off when along with them ( they can substitute* but¬ 
termilk for salt. Vet die athletic frame, nuldy coun¬ 
tenance, longevity and intelligence of the Irish peasantry 
evince that the privation of animal food, however seveie 
a trial to the na*uial likings of man, does not disqualify 
him from disehaiging all the functions of a human being 
m an eminent degree. The inhabitants of C’affrana, 
although they possess abundance of flocks, prefer their 
milk, but scarcely use their flesh. they live upon a ve¬ 
getable diet, yet they arc long-lived, and little subject 
to diseases. B * 

The facts however prove # , that the construction of 
man ha^ qualified him to subsist on animals, or vege¬ 
tables, or on both ,—a splendid instance of the wide range 
of circumstances under which he is calculated to support 
existence; and the difficulties with which he is com¬ 
petent to contend. This being the case, it becomes a 
(jpestion for those whom Providence has blessed with 
the means of selecting food according to their choice; 
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do they apportion the r»tio of animal and vegetable * 
aliments in the nay that is most agreeable to health and 
conducive to long life ? Can \ve diaw any inference on 
this subject from the umvieltly body, bloaled countenance 
gouty limbs, decayed strength, and inaptitude for cor¬ 
poreal occupation so common Amongst those who have 
always had it in their pow^r to gratify their likings; 
and so rare amongst those whose diet has been modified* 
and restricted by poverty ? 

With, regard to the relative quantities of animal and 
vegetable matter that should constitute food of the most 
wholesome quality, little argument need be adduced 
Most persons admit that the latter should be at least 
equal to the former, although they do not aiways act 
upon that opinion. • 

^)r. Clioyne however would not allow ’even an equal 
quantity of animal and»vegetable food, but directed 8 oz. 
of the former to 12 oz of the latter. It is true, he made 
uo reference to the rent quantity of vegetable matter in 
vegetables , neither is it to he supposed that lie founded 
his opinion upon actual Weighing, hut lather on a ratio . 
determined by his opinions of what would constitute in 
the stomach a mass from wluuh nutriment of proper 
quality and quantity could be produced, anti dispersed 
throughout the various parts of the body. Some vam 
speculators have concluded, that because in the human 
mouth there are twenty molar teeth fit for grinding 
gram, nuts, &c., and twelve others called incisors and ca¬ 
nine, calculated fox tearing flesh, the ratio of food pointed 
out by nature is twenty of vegetable Jo twelve of aryrnal. 
—Can any thing H’e # more absurd ? Othcfs are of opinion, 
that the .vegetable food ought to exceed the animal. 
Dr. Sullen, no mean authority, says, that the Sparing 
use of meat is the surest means of preserving health, and 
obtaining long life. 

Persons who have the best intentions towards health, 
m proportioning their quantum «of animal to vegetable 
food, are sometimes much deceived on that point, not? 
being aware of the fmall quantity of solid matter vvh&h 
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exists m a large bulk of a givqn esculent vegetable. The 
potato, the chief vegetable of the dinner-table, varies m 
its composition according to the kind. Mr. Skrnn shire 
has shown, that in the potatoes called rough reds, 
rnoulton whites, Yorkshire kidneys, and o\ nobles, rather 
more than three quarters.of their whole weight are water; 
and that the quantity c" nutritious matter in lib. 
•averages but 3', n. In the white kidney and purple 
red the ratio is still lps, 1 lb. containing but 2 oz. 
Vauquelm estimates the nutritious poition of potatoes 
at 1 oz. in the pound, or 2,3 per cent. The analysis ol 
Dr. IVarson may lx? reduced to nearly the same ratio. 
Thatof Emhoff, of foreign potatoes, affords a result nearly 
similar. We may theiefore safely assume tliat one 
quarter only of the ne.ghtof potatoes is solid vegetable 
nutriment According to Vauqtieliu and l’crcy, yi>. 
of good biead is equal m nutrifve power to lb. of 
potatoes: and 7.3 lbs. of bread and 30 of meat, are equal 
to ,J00 lb. of potatoes. 

Cabbage has been examined by Schrader, and found 
„ to contain, in every hundred parts by weight, but f) ^ 
of solid matter • that is, I lb. contains less than 1 o/. of 
matter that can eontribyte nourishment. This agrees 
pretty nearly with the estimate of 8ir H. Davy. 

(rieens, according to Vauquelm, contain 8 per cent, 
of solid matter capable of noun slung, or 1 j oz. m the 
pound. 

Turnips, according to Sir II. Davy, contain but 4* 
per c at. of solid nutntive matter; th f itis, 1 lb. contains 
less t,han three-quarters of an ounce. Vauquelm, how- 
ever, represents the quantity at 8 per fdht.: and he found 
that 8 lb. of turnips and 44b. of cablmge aie equal m 
nutritive effect only, to 1 lb* of potato. 

Carrots, according to Sir II. Davy, contain .9* per cent, 
of solid matter capable of nourishing; but Vauquehn’s 
estimate is ] 4. Adopting a n ean therefore, we find 
that 1 lb. of carrots supply nearly 2 oz. of solid im¬ 
minent. 

Green pease may be m fir red, fiom the analysis of 
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EinhofF, to contain about 70 per cent, of solid matter, 
but how much of this mnutritive it is hard to aeterimneJ 
Vauquehns says, they contain per cent. Sir H. Davy 
estimates the solid matter of dried pease at but A? per 
cent ; and \f this be correct, it is not possible that green 
pease can contain any thing like the quantity stated by 
Vauquehn, or even Eiuhoffr It is evident, however, 
that pease are rich in muf/iment, and possess this pe¬ 
culiar quality, that about one-fifth of the solid mattvr 
Estimated in the analysis of I^nhofT, partakes somewhat 
of the-nature of animal marter. 

Beans also contain tins partly animal, partly vege¬ 
table substance. The solid nutritious matter contained 
m beans, according to Davy, is ,>7 per cent: the same 
as in pease. The beans examined by EAihofF, con¬ 
tained about 75 per cent, of nfattor which might he 
-supposed capable oftiourishn^g. According to Vauque- 
lin, French beans contain 92 per cent, of nutriment, 
and, modifying EinhofF’s analysis of kidney beaus, it 
would appear that they contain much about the same 
proportion. 

* The other vegetables used at table have not Inrun ex¬ 
amined by chemists as to the quantity of solid matter m 
them; but the examples addncod, which of course can 
only lie admitted as approximations to An estimate of 
nutritive power, prove that the vegetable esculents most 
commonly made use of contain hut a small ratio of real 
vegetable matter; and even the whole of that may not 
possess the power of nourishing. This is a most im¬ 
portant consideration to be taken into account. f 

Butchers’ meat, taking one. kind with anothci, 
averages 35 pefc cent, of real nutritive matter. at least 
such was the estimate presented by MM. Vauquehn 
and Percy to the French minister of thb Interior. 
Adopting* this determination, we are prepared to ap¬ 
preciate the quantity of real nutritive matter received 
into the stomach when a meal of plain meat and vegetables 
has been eaten: it is not practicable to come to any 
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conclusion when made dishes are used. It is a subject 
of interest, and particularly so to the inhabitants of the 
British isles, who arc* said by foreigners to make use of 
more animal food than is necessary or wholesome. In 
order to set the inquiry in an intelligible point of view 
some homely subjects must be brought before the reader, 
and some calculations on matters that are not generally 
made questions of arithmetic: the results will perhaps 
be such as lie had- not anticipated, and will probably 
r< pay bun for the scrutiny that is made into the secrets* 
of lus dinner-table. In tire following estimates it is 
supposed that the animal food made use of is mutton, 
and that no other is eVI r resorted to; a supposition 
adopted to avoid confusion, and easily modified into 
the assumption of any other meat by reference to the 
preceding chapter. Some persons may smile at the 
apparently whimsical turn which* a, subject of this 
kind must assume, hut should the* chance to recollect 
amidst their pleasantry that perhaps curtailment of life 
is concerned, they may find something in these specu¬ 
lations of a graver character. One example of this 
mode of viewing the subject will Suffice: — 

Let lOoz. of boiled mutton from the leg, without 
bone or any other part to'dic rejected, 8 oz of potato, 
and the samf of turnip, be assumed as an ordinary 
dinner for a healthy male adult, who has not any con¬ 
siderable corporeal labour to undergo. r l o produce 
10 oz. of solid boiled meat, about 11 oz in the raw 
state will be necessary, which, according to Vauquelm, 
contains- 3 oz of solid nutriment, the rest being 
water: *he 8 oz. of turnip contain about one-third of 
an ounce of solid nutriment: and 8 oz. -of potato, 2 oz. 
Thus of solid vegetable nutnmbnt there are 2 * os., de¬ 
rived from the turnip and potato together: hut of solid 
animal nutriment there are 3 , H n oz. In order to render 
the animal and vegetable nutriment equal: it would be 
necessary, that with the quantity of vegetables already 
mentioned the portion »of boiled meat should be 
abdtit 6 j oz. The actual weight of the gross quantity 
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received into the stomach would then b<| about 0 
23 oz; but the weight oi>eal nutrition would be 4 oz. 
Should this be deemed an insufficient meal, both animal 
and vegetable ‘food* ought to be increased in the same 
i atio as above* 

In order then to equalise the animal and vegetable 
matter, and to increase the totaf quantity, the ratio should 
be 8 l oz. of boiled muttofi, oz. of potato, and the same 
of turnip: the total amount of food Swallowed will be* 
28 1 oz. ; but the quantity of real nutriment Will be but 
G oz., half being animal and half vegetable matter. This 
is certainly a sufficient meal for most persons who have 
butiittle laborious occupation : for if a pint of liquid bo 
drank at the same time, the load on the stomach will 
weigh 3 lb.: and this jvill lie increased to lb. if a 
pint pf wine be swallowed. Now, the difference lie tween 
8 \ oz. of boiled meat and 10*>z appears \ery trivial; 
but, if the greater of <he two quantities be persevered in 
regularly every day for the term of a man's adult life 
of half a century, it may excite a little surprise m the 
persqji who practises it to learn that he will have con¬ 
sumed a flock of sheep, consistyig of about fifty-three* 
head, in excess above what he ought to have made use 
of. In a life of sixty-five yflirs, allowing 8 oz. per 
day for fifty years, two-thirds of that quantity for ten 
years, and 3 oz. a day for three years of childhood, the 
total animal food amounts to 850 sheep. If to this 
he added the excess above mentioned, the number of 
sheep the cooked meat of which is devoured by one 
man during a life of sixty-five years is about 400,* along 
with five tons o£ potatoes, about the same of turmps or 
other vegetable, nfne tons weight of common drink, and' 
six tonsf weight of wine, at one pint per day fyr thirty 
^ear* only: thus for dinner alone above thirty tons 
weight of sffiids and liquids must have passed through 
the stomach. 'Inordinate work will wear out any ma¬ 
chinery before its time, especially if the work performed 
be of a peculiarly wearing character. Whether it is ad¬ 
visable to add the^fifty-three unnecessary sheep to ope*s 
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dinner, a question which every reader will answer to 
' himself as lie thinks proper. The food of old Parr, who 
died at 1 53 years of age, consisted of cheese, coarse bread, 
milk, and small beer. Would it have made no difference 
in tlie duration of his life if he had swallowed 1050 
sheep fm about this number would have-been his share at 
the usual rate, along with Ins twenty tons of wine? It 
may assist m drawing a contusion, to recollect that when 
he was brought uy London and lived in splendour, “ fed 
high, and drank plentifully of the best wines,’' he soon 
•lied: and his death was generally attributed to that cause, 
for he had vigour of body “ to have lived a good while 
longei, ” as the reporter says. , 

With regard to apportioning the quantity and quality 
of food uifider various eucumstancesof age, constitution, 
occupation, and climate, l)r. Pans, m his “ Treat^e on 
Diet, ” has laid down some precepts which seem to com- 
puse all the information that needr be known or practised 
on tins subject. He says, “As every description of 
food, whether derived from the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, is converted into blood, it may he inferred that 
,fhe ultimate effect of all aliments must lie vntually the 
same, and that the several species can only differ fioin 
each other in the quantity of nutriment they afford, in 
the compaumve degree of stimulus they impart to the 
organs through which they pass, and in the proportion 
of vital energy they require for their assimilation. Were 
the degite of excitement which attends the digestion of 
a meal commensurate with the labour imposed upon the 
organ* which perform it, less irritation and heat would 
attemptin' digestion .of animal than of vegetable food; 
for m the one case the aliment already possesses a com¬ 
position analogous to that of the structure winch it is 
designed to supply, and requires little more than di¬ 
vision and depuration ; whereas in the other a com¬ 
plicated series of decompositions and' recompositions 
must be effected before the matter can be annualised or 
assimilated to the body.« hut the digestive fiver, if we 
may lie allowed the use of that expression, and the com- 
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plexity of the alimentary changes would appeaj in every 
case to bear an inverse relation to each other. This 
must depend upon the fact of animal food affording a 
more highly annualised chyle, or a greater proportion 
of that principle which is essentially nutritive, as well 
as upon the immediate stimulus which the alimentary 
nerves receive from its f on tact. In hot countries 
therefore, or during the Seats of summer, we are in¬ 
stinctively led to prefer vegetable food ; and we accord¬ 
ingly find that the inhabitants of tropical climates select 
a diet of this description: the Bramms in India, and 
the people of the Canary Islands, Brazils, &c., live 
almost entirely on herbage, grains, and roots, while those 
of the north use little besides animal food On account 
of the superior nutritive power pt animal ihattei, it is 
equally evident that the degree of Ijpdily exertion or 
exercise sustained by an individual should not lx* ovei- 
looked in an 'ittcmfit to adjust the proportion ui which 
animal and vegetable food should lie mixed. Persons 
of sedentary habits are oppressed, and ultimately become 
diseased, from the excess of nutriment which a full diet 
of animal food will occasion ;,sueli a condition, by some 
process not understood, is best corrected by acescent ve¬ 
getables. It is well known that artisans and labourers, 
m the confined manufactories of large* to W’ns, suffer pio- 
digiously in their health whenever a failure occurs in 
the crops of common fruits;'this fact was remarkably 
striking in the years 1804* and 180.5. Young children* 
and growing youths generally thrive upon a generous 
diet of animal food; the extess of nutritive ^si.»uer is 
consumed m* the development* of # the body, and, if 
projierly digested, imparts strength without repletion. 
Adufts and old persons comparatively require hut a 
small proportion of aliment, unless the nutritive 
movement be accelerated by violent exercise and hard 
labour. 

Those who advocate the exclusive value of animal 

* The nliTPcnt of almokt every animal, jh Us first stage of life, is composed 
of animal imtter, even graminivorous birds are nourished by the y8lk for 
several days alter being hatched • 
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food, and deny the utility of its admixture with vege¬ 
table matter, adduce in proof of their system the rude 
health and Herculean strength of our hardy ancestors. 
The British aborigines, when first visited by the Romans, 
certainly do not appear to have been conversant with the 
cultivation of the ground, and, according to the early 
writers, ('icsar, Strabo, Dicylorus Siculus, and others, 
their pnnnpal subsistence was on flesli and milk ; but 
before any \ahd conclusion can be deduced from this 
cncumstance, the habits of t}ie people must lie compared 
with those of their descendants. The history of later 

times will furnish us with a satisfactorv answer to those 

* 

who deny the necessity of vegetable aliment. We learn 
fiom the London hills, that scurvy raged to such an 
excess in the seventeenth century as to have occasioned 
a very great mortility. at this period the art of gar¬ 
dening had not long been introduced. It appears that 
the most common article of the kitchen gaiden, such as 
cabbages, were not cultivated in England until the reign 
of Catharine of Arragon ; indeed, we are told that this 
ipieen could not procure a salad jintil a gardener was 
sc.it for fioin the Nethe.lands to raise it. Since the 
change thus happily introduced intu our diet, the ravages 
of the scurvy lyive been less severely experienced. 

It follows, theny that m our climate a diet of animal 
food cannot, with safety, he exclusively employed. It 
is too lughfy stimulant; the springs of life are urged on 
too fast, and disease necessarily follows There may 
neverthele^j exist certain states of the system which 
b<]litre sficl. a preteinatuial stimulus; and the physician 
may thetbfore confine his patient to an animal regimen 
with as much propriety as he would prescribe o|\iuni, 
or any other lemedy. By a parity of reasoning, the 
exclusive use of vegetable food may be shown *p be in¬ 
consistent with the acknowledged principles, of dietetics, 
and to be incapable of conveying a nourishment suffi¬ 
ciently stimulating for the active exertions which belong 
to oijr present civilised condition. At the same time it 
must I*** allowed, that an adherence to vegetable diet is 
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usually productive of far less evil than th^ which, 
follows the use of an exclusively animal regimen." 

Notwithstanding the vegetable origin of bread, it can 
scarcely be considered as mere vegetable matter. Wheat 
contains puru vegetable matter along with a substance, 
amounting to ohc-fourth of its weight, called gluten, 
which very much approximates to the character of 
amfnal matter, puring tile fermentation which dough 
undergoes, a change m both these ingredients takes place. 
Indeed, without any refeien^e to chemical constitution, 
the taste, consistence, texture, and appearance of bread 
seem to detach it in some degrpe from the class of ve-s. 
getable food The subject ought certainly to be kept 
in view by those who make a dinner of animal lood and 
bread only, they supposing that tfoey have made use of 
a proper mixture for a wholesome meal. C'elsus con¬ 
sidered bread as equal to fleslf in its capability of nou¬ 
rishing: and if there* is any truth in this opinion, the 
mistake of those is very great who use it at dinner 
without any other vegetable matter to dilute the stimulus 
of the animal food. 9 

Some very absurd notions have prevailed amongst 
those who accustom themselves to a full diet animal 
food concerning its beneficial influence gn the moral 
and physical development of man , am^ positions of the 
same kind have even been laid down by writers, which 
seem equally at variance with*reason and experience. 
“Some have asserted (says Baron Cuvier) that man, 
without the use of flesh diet coujd neither exist 
nor propagate his kind: that lie requires till* solid 
nourishment oft animal food to stimulate him*to ac¬ 
tivity, to give vivacity tq his senses, perfect strength 
and vigour to his frame, courage and energy to Ins mind. 
The inhabitants of the northern extremities of Europe 
and Asia, tlie Esquimaux, and the people of Terra del 
Fuego live entirely on flesh — and that often raw ; and yet 
m strength, size, and com age, are far inferior to the 
rest of mankind. This proves that animal diet does njt 
necessarily confer* moral and pi ly si cal energy. Again, 
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vegetable diet is not connected with weakness and 
cowardice. The Greeks and Itmnans subsisted chiefly 
on vegetable preparations, at a period when their valour 
and energy rendered them the terror'and admiration of 
surrounding nations. The Irish and Scotch, who are not 
weaker than ourselves, live chiefly on vegetable aliment. 
The Swedes, under Gusta^us and Charles, were herbi¬ 
vorous and invincible. Tlie'negrocs, distinguished for 
all kinds of physical energy, live chiefly in the same 
way , and so do the South-'-ea islanders, whose agility 
and strength were found infinitely to suipass those of 
our stoutest sailors. On the other hand, the debilitating 
effects of animal food are altogether without foundation - 
there is not a vestige of evidence that any period ever 
existed when the who>e human race abstained Lom flesh, 
and lived in a state of perfect innocence and profound 
peace This golden age Of immaculate virtue is but the 
creation of poetical fancy, or the oifspnng of the heated 
brains of some visionary enthusiasts. That the use of 
animal food is consistent with the utmost eneigy both of 
body and mind, is amply proved by the experience of every 
individual. Bu. all history testifies on this subject, with a 
voice which there is no appeal. The myriads ol 

Hindoos wh$ subsist on vegetable diet are ludcl m sub¬ 
jection by a few hundreds of Euiopcans. When the 
ant lent Homans abandoned this vegetable diet they did 
not decline in moral and physical energy, or in political 
power. Look at the diet ot that nation which lias pro¬ 
duced some of th§ most illustrious names in the records 
of the* human race, whether in literature, science, poli¬ 
tical, civil, or nuUtafy eminence; the country of Shak- 
speare, Newton, Locke, and Milton.* With such ex¬ 
amples before us it is monstrously absurd to assert, that 
annual food is productive of any detrimental effect on 
the development and powers of the human mind and 
body.”* 

Many are the rules laid down by physicians to guide 
mankind m the management of dietetics; and medical 

• Cu* )t>r, by Orifli'h, Il-F 
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criticisms on the perfections and defects o$ various* 
aliments, and the propriety or impropriety of their use 
in peculiar constitutions have been offered to the world. 
Some ate indigestible, some heating, some acescent, others 
flatulent, and to each has been attributed a character 
peculiar to itself. 1 omit tjjese rules and characters, 
believing that the whole of # what can truly he said on 
the subject amouyts to the simple aijfiorisin, easily un¬ 
derstood and applied, that whatever agrees with any in¬ 
dividual is flt food : that e\ejrv man's experience of his 
own stomach is the best test of what is wholesome for 
him; and that his experience pf the decisions of this 
judge is the best guide for»determirnug what should be 
used and what rejected. The character scions not to 
belong to the food but #o the stomgch which recedes if 
that which is stigmatised in books as indigestible, aces¬ 
cent, or flatulent, may indeed jfrove so to a few persons , 
—perhaps to the writer of the book m which the state¬ 
ment is made; hut to one hundred others, its assimilation 
may turn out to be a very easy process. An article of 
food* which is safe and giutritious in one country, may 
he even poisonous m another—for there are national, a* 
well as indiwdual idiosyncrasies or the nature of such 
an article of food may vary witli the climate, and of this 
instances arc common. To Ine at fording to the 
dogmas of dietetic writers is not a little troublesome; and, 
m the course of some medical experience and intercourse 
with valetudinarians, 1 have witnessed very bad effects 
from the study of books, filled with fastidious criticisms 
on food and fanciful distinctions of qualities, which, 
in truth, apply lut to a small portion of.mankind, yet are 
calculated to excile doubts.and apprehensions amongst 
the weak-minded and hypochondriacal to an injurious 
extent. m 

Indeed it seems a question, which would admit of 
controversy, whether too little or too much care in diet 
is more injurious. After all, perhaps Pliny was the 
best adviser w hen he said, that in the selection of parti¬ 
cular kinds of food we should not be too precise; %hat 
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. we should accustom ourselves indifferently to all kinds 
of diet, and nourish the body from a variety of sources. 
Anillustration of Pliny’s opinion is, that those accustomed 
for a long time to vegetable food only can with difficulty 
digest animal food , and persons who rarely use fish are 
sure to be disagiceably affected by it when they do. I 
have known venison to sicken a whole family, and fcb 
produce fainting in one who used it for the first time a t 
a late period of life. The same disagreement has hap¬ 
pened to persons who ate a meal of sturgeon for the firs4 
time: that animal it is to be remembeied is, in a v cuii* 
nary point of view, neither fish nor flesh: and turtle, a 
rare diet to most person** in this country, is very apt to 
disagree; although m parts of the world where turtles 
abound, nothing can,, sit more lightly on the stomach. 

In searching..for a code of diet, some persons have re¬ 
ferred all controverted questions to the practice of those 
who undertake the training of pugilists, and others who 
make the exercise of personal strength their profession. 
The reason assigned for such a proceeding^ is, that it is 
an appeal to experience and to practice much scrutinised; 
and universally sanctioned in cases where failure of the 
desired results produces some conquerable consequences, 
becomes matter of immediate notoriety, and involves loss 
of faijie to sons j and of v ast sums of money to others.. 
It, however, we look to the poisons who practise thiscm- 
pyrical art, consider their total want of education gene- 
rail) of any kind, but particularly of medical education, so 
necessary a protection against wjnmsical and ignorant 
prejudices, if we Jook'to their opinions, and find that 
instead of being;founded on observation they are mere 
baseless fancies, vulgar errors, or mistaken analogies, a 
reference to the practices and opinions of such persons must 
fail to convince or even to influence our conclusions. 

Notwithstanding the conviction just now expressed, 
that the diffuse rules laid down in books for directing the 
choice of diet are of little use, on account of the vast 
diversity observable in (ne human constitution, and the 
inapplicability of any rule to circumstances so variable, 
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yet every one must admit that there are a few general 
principles which apply V* * gteat number of* persons/ 
because they are founded on the obvious constitution 
and characteristics of aliments. A knowledge of these 
characteristics spontaneously 'supplies these general 
principles,,, and ^hence the latter may be of some use. 
The statements which follow arc chiefly taken from 
f)i\ Cullen, whose opinion^#>n these subjects seem to be 
for the most pars mere expressions* of facts, and less 
encumbered with hypothetical notions than those of 
most otjier writers. Th6 opinions of Cullen, it may also 
be observed, are the originals Irom which many sub¬ 
sequent authors Mhve mainly diawn- their supplies of" 
information. . * 

In the same species of animal the density is different 
according to the sex, tfle substanft* of the male being 
always more dense than that of the female. In the 
male sex, however, emasculation at an early period of 
life makes a considerable change, as it prevents the 
animal from acquiring the same density of substance 
which it would have otherwise acquired. This operation 
lias iflso the effect of disposing the animal to grow fat* 
and by so doing to render the meat more soluble. 

In the same hpe<5|ife, the dunsity of its substance is 
different according to the age of the animal; and as the 
density is always increasing as the animal advances in 
fife, t so young meat is universally more soluble than old: 
apd so much is this the case, that in many species we em¬ 
ploy only the young as diet A difficulty howrever occurs 
here ; Although, from Iheir texture, young animals are 
more soluble than old, and appear to be so ±n de¬ 
coctions with watgr, yet in some storilachs the young 
meats ai£ more slowrly digested than the old * ; and thus 
with such persons veal is more slowly digested than beef, 
and lamb than mutton. Another cause for the difference 
• 

* Mr Abemcthv, instead of making thu posit.on an exception, affirms 
it to be a gcncnl one He says, “ that young and w hue animal tond is in 
gpmr.il tnorp difficultly digestible th m th*t which is brown and ol middle 
age ’’ Dr Fans is also of tins opinion, allbough it is at variance wi<A 
popular convictions. 

VOL. II 


X 
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of digestion mentioned may, in some cases, be the more 
gelatinoiffc nature of young tagats than old ; and this 
seems to have a share, for the jellies of all animal sub¬ 
stances, though extracted from old animals, putnfy more 
slowly, and with more previous acescency, than the 
recent juices. And it may not be improper to observe 
here, that in acescent stomachs, liquid aliments, though 
extracted from animal s>ubr»fq,neeR, are more difficultly 
digested than solid,.rrfeats. Does not this happen because 
liquidity favours acescency? 

In animals of the same ';pmes, sex, and age, the flesh 
of individuals is of greater or less density as they are 
fatter or leaner. In lean animals, tke fibres of which 
their flesh is composed ate more closely compacted to- 
getlvcr, while m those that are fatter the fibres are more 
separated by a cellnhv' texture, filled with oil , the flesh 
of the latter, th<?Vefbie, is not only rendered moie soluble 
by the laxity of its texture, but also by the quantity of 
oil which enters into the substance of the fibres.* 

In t^p same animal, the solubility is different m dif¬ 
ferent parts of it. Of the fleshy parts, connected by a 
loose cellular exture, the solution readily takes place; 
whereas the mefnhranflus parts m the tendons and 
ligaments, wheic the texture is more closely compacted, 
dissolve with more difficulty 

Meats, in other respects of the same qualities, are 
more soluble according as they are further advanced 
towards putrefaction. Putrefaction, to a cei lain degree, 
destroys the cohesion of all animal substances, and the 
tendency to this, if it he not prevented by the want of 
air, by cold, or by antiseptics, begins as soon as the 

t • 

* Tins opinion of Crillen is to be understood <s Applicable to rncAt in 
nhich the lean i« interspersed with htvnksot lat, — a <miilition commonly 
e\preaecd ty the word inn r hied Such im at is universally ndrfutted to be 
the host Mr Alierneth* observes that v,r> fat ne<t should be eaten 
sparingly But this can only be applied to the guidance of weak stomachs, 
every uni’s cxperieme has atqwunteil him with the tact, 1 .hit the robust 
oeisantrv nt Kngbtnri thrive weh upon bacon, m which the fat is to the 
lean as ten or invent* to one 

Mr Abemethy olyt < ts to me it th it Is very fat, or much salted, or fried , 
and conceives thnt it is difficult of digestion l ried sheet of bacon possess 
just these three qud ties , vet ptuetirloners are much in the habit of re- 
rfnnmemluiR such tood, at hre ikf.ist, to |K'rsons of delicate appetite and 
wcab?ned (tower ot stomach, winch seems to show that they do not find 
any bad consequences to arise (ruin the inactive * 
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animal dies. It is for this reason that meats^recently • 
killed are not so soluble as those that have been kept for 
some time. There is, however, a period in the prqgresa 
of putrefaction at which animal food becomes unfit for 
the human economy ; but it is difficult to determine the 

limits, for there are some stomachs to which meats are 

* | 

highly offensive when any approach to putrefaction is 
discoverable in them, eitfiA by their taste or smell:, 
while there are others in which those highly tainted 
are readily digested, and perhaps more readily than if 
they were less so. 

Not only are animal substances more soluble as they 
are more advanced towards putrefaction, but they seem 
also to be so according as they aie more disposed to 
suffer that change. Alinwnts will more or less quickly 
dissolved by the gastric juice according tothe degrees of < 
solubility of each, as determine!! by the circumstances 
above mentioned. Tht quantity of nourishment in any 
meat w'hich the gastric juice entirely dissolves is in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of animal matter which it con¬ 
tains. # Upon this groum^it may he concluded, that, in 
equal weights of beef and veal these is more nounsliment 
in the former than in the latter. 

To terminate the consideration of aliments taken 
from quadrupeds, some remarks must be Aade on their 
effects in general on the human constitution. The 
fiist is, their affording, when taken in equal quantities, 
more nourishment than any vegetable aliments do: the 
latter can afford the elements necessary for nutrition, 
hut certainly in small ratio compared with their fnilk 
or weight; whilst animal substances thatxan be entirely 
dissolved in the gasfric juice seem, in proportion to that 
quantity, to be almost entirely convertible into juice and 
blood : they must fherefore greatly increase the plethoric 
state of the blbod-vessels. Animal food is ahvays ready 
to induce this staff*; and therefore it w'dl always favour, 
and probably hasten, the growth of young persons ; and, 
although in adults exercise and*other mean may pre- < 
vent its having this effect, it will always have a tendency 
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to produce plethora and obesity; which, when consi¬ 
derable, must straiten the sanguiferous system. 

Apimal food having thus a tendency to fill the blood¬ 
vessels, it must give a greater degree of strength to the 
whole body ; and it will readily appear that it is likely 
to increase the irritability of the system. 

As the balance between the several parts of the system 
,may not always be exact, so "the plethoric state may be 
greater in one part than in another" and thus dispose 
to diseases according to the part affected. 

Every kind of food taken into the stomach increases 
the action of the heart, pnd occasions frequency of pulse ; 
and as the energy of the bram is thus directed to the 
heart atql stomach, a torpor in the animal functions, 
both of sense and motion, is induced ; and these effects 
I are more considerable from animal than from vegetable 
food: aecoidingiy, after a full meal, theie is in man, 
as well as in brutes, a propensity to sleep. On the 
question, whether thus propensity should begiatified or 
resisted. Dr. Cullen says, 1 am persuaded that in elderly 
persons, after a mid-day meal, it may in some degree 
be indulged: but I an equally persuaded, from my ob¬ 
servation and experience, that a full supper immediately 
be foie goivg to bed is generally hurtful. 

Although vnmial food may be admissible,—and in 
certain circumstances necessary, ami theiefore m many 
cases consistent with health,— for the most part a small 
portion only of it is required. The very temperate and 
sparing use of it is the surest means of pieserving health 
and obtaining long life; while the free use of it tends 
to the piodui^ion of diseases, and to the aggravation 
of those that from othei cap sc s may Incidentally come on. 

O ' 

ALIMENTS FROM MAMMALIA. 

The Bos, or ox kind. The flesh of thd o\ is the most 
dense of any derived from quadrupeds : and how far that 
density goes in preventing solubility we have an mstanu 
in the bull, whose flesh is seldom chosen as a part of 
tlur diet. The flesh of the female is of a much more 
soluble nature, and sufficiently fit for nourishment; but 
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we commonly prefer th0 emasculated ox, in €rhich the 
fat is better mixed, the flesh more sapid, and, unless 
from a very old animal, is generally to be preferred. 

Veal, as loss dense, appears in our decoctions to be 
more soluble, and in consequence gives a more gelatinous 
extract than the flesh of the ‘adult, but it is not there¬ 
fore more nutritious, a£ tfle gastric juice dissolves more 
than the water m*our decoctions. • 

In young animals, the softer texture depends on there 
being little difference between the muscular fibres anti 
the cellular texture interposed between them. But this 
state is limited to a certaiy period of their growth In 
veal, it is when the calf is under two months old; for 
after that, and sometiqies liefore it, the miitcular fibre 
becomes more distinguishable, anil th<^ whole substance 
less tender. • 

Ovttt, or the sheejf kind. These afford a dense sub¬ 
stance, but less so than that of the ox kind. The dif¬ 
ference of sex has the same effects m this as in the ox 
kind ; and the flesh of the emasculated animal is uni- 
versally preferred. In this species, more than any other* 
the meat becomes more sapid, and seemingly more 
i asilj digested at a certain atfvancrd period of its life 
than when it is younger. Mutton, under two years old, 
is less sapid and more difficultly digested than when it 
is several years older ; and it sdems to be in its greatest 
perfection at the age of five: this we ascribe, in part, 
to the propoition which the cellular texture filled with 
oil bears to the solid fibres between which it is* inter¬ 
posed. But as the density of the solid increase!? as life 
advances, this circumstance may, at a certain period, very 
much diminish its solubility. The same difference ob¬ 
tains between thb lull-grown sheep and Iamb , as between 
beef and v£al. If the lamb is allowed to be suckled 
by its mother, for six months or a little more, its flesh 
becomes an aliment more nourishing and. digestible than 
that cf a lamb of the.jBa.me age? that had been weaned £s 
usual at two months ’ok). • 

Capra , or the goat kind. Tfe flesh is more dens" 
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and insoluble than that of the sheep, partly from its 
nature, and partly from its food and exeicise; so that 
even the flesh of the emasculated animal is seldom ad¬ 
mitted where delicacy of aliment is studied. 

Shs, the hog kind. The peculiarity of this aliment 
consists m the quantity of oily matter which is accu¬ 
mulated m the adipose menitirane, separately from the 
muscular parts, the proportion being greater than many 
oth'*r quadruped employed in diet 

The flesli of quadrupeds is a more nutritious and 
proper aliment in proportion as it contains a greater 
portion of oily (matter, prodded that this is no more 
than the digestive organs can properly assimilate. In 
this respect wo find^the digestive powers to be very 
different in different persons , in some it is very great, 
while m otlieis it is extrewely limited , it even triquently 
varies in the same person. To tnose who admit pork 
and bacon into the number of tluir aliments, they prove 
an easily digested and very nourishing food. 

Jn this species there is the same difference between 
lhe flesh of the young and the adult animal, as it would 
seem, because the joung animal is always less fat than 
that of the a^jult; the fohner is therefore more digestible 
to many persons who eannot digest the flesh of the 
adult. As m other species, ihere is a diffcience ansing 
from sex, and from emasculation , but it is less consi¬ 
derable than in the case of other quadrupeds. This 
species affords a food prepared in a manner that cannot 
bo applied to an) other v braun, a substance not readily 
soluble, affords ji great deal of nutriment to persons 
whose stomachs can dissolve it; it Consists chiefly of 
the adipose membrane, closely compressed, so that much 
of the oil is squeezed out, while the‘'cellular' texture 
remains so closely united as to form a transparent 
substance. 

Cerru#, the venison kind. Three species are em¬ 
ployed as food in this cduntry, the stag, the fallow-deer, 
ami. the roe. The) are all wild animals; and although 
of a dense substance, yet. when at a proper age and in 
good condition, they are r’fliciently soluble and nou- 
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rishing, The stag kmcl, being much exercise*, is morfc 
dense in substance, and to many tastes more sapid; but 
as tlie fallow-deer is most commonly better fattened, it 
affords a more soluble meat. The flesh of the roc-buck 
sebum to be*th^ most tendir of all, but, being generally 
less fat, is perhaps less readily soluble. 

LtpuSy the hare. TJvt^mimal is easily digested, and 
proves tolerably nourishing. As ^t«is an object of the 
chase, and often killed after long exercise, it is on such 
occasions deprived of the oil* that should be m its cellular 
texture, and is then more difficultly digested than when 
it is suddenly killed. • 

Cumeu/u s, the rablnt, Is of so dense a substance that 
we hardly ever employ the adult or oldei ai»mal. The 
young are tender and Mute, and Gifford an aliment veiy 
readdy digestible, and consnleidbly nutritious. 

The difference between red and white meats depends 
on the greater number of red arierics, and therefore on 
the larger quantity of red globules interposed between 
the muscular fibies M lute meats are considered as 
less* nutating than tlwso of a red colour, but whqj 
has been said, on the gelatinoul nature of the funner, 
must not he neglected in the oompanson. 

ALIMENTS FROM BIRDS.* 

Code and Hen, of the domestic-fowl. Making al¬ 
lowance for difference of age, the flesh of this species, 
being always white, is the most tender, and amongst the 
least stimulating kinds of animal food. Chuhe# is al¬ 
lowed when we fear the irritation of animal food • and, 
on the general principle of the young of every species 
being t^ie most soluble, the practice seems well-founded. 
After a year old these fowls are constantly becoming 
more difficultly soluble: befo*ea year old the difference 
arising from sejc is not remarkable, but becomes so after 
that period. The effects of emasculation are consi¬ 
derable : thus the capon becomes readily fatter, and re¬ 
tains its tenderness much longer than the cock or htrr 
in their state of Mature. A barn-door fowl is certSmly 

x 4 
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bn unexceptionable aliment ; jet a crammed fowl is 
more sapid and tender, and sufficiently innocent food. 

The Guinea-hen, at a certain age, is as tender as the 
last-mentioned species. The turkey Is the same as an 
alimentfebut perhaps somewhat less soluble. * 

The Peacock is considerably less soluble than any of 
the preceding: it is only brought to table,in Europe,m 
its youngest state. f f < 

The furpgoing are the* domestic species of ■ the galli¬ 
naceous order. Of the wild kind, the pheasant, from 
its greater exercise, is less soluble than any of the do¬ 
mestic fowl, except whee it is very young. 

Qf the Partridge kind, th^re is a great variety, yet 
they Seem t not to differ materially. The partridge of 
this country is much*more tender than the pheasant. 
The Quail is lie&rly the same inequalities 
* An&eres , or water fovfl. The jflcsh of the swan is 
solid, and so difficult of digestion that it is little em* 
ployed as food. 

The Tame, Goose, is of qualities approaching those of 
jhe swan, but, as less exercised, and living much on ve¬ 
getable aliment, is of a fnore tender substance. Tho-e 
sea birds that live on fislj are very often tender and easy 
of digestion ■•they are commonly of a strong odour, and 
a rank fishy taste . but to some persons their sapid and 
tender flesh is highly Jigreegble, and ejsilv digested. 
These' circumstances are particularly applicable to the pe¬ 
culiar Scottish food, theSoland goose, w htch to many, even 
in Scotland, ishightyoftensi\e,andentirely rejected, while 
with npuiy others it is lii the highest degree of favour. 

Of the GralUe * it is only necessary notice the wood¬ 
cock and snipe, in which the muscles of thq, breast, 
much exercised in flying, are of a firm .arid less soluble 
texture, while the legs, little exercised, are more tender. 

Of the PuweieH it may be said, m general, that when 
fat they aie sufficiently tendei and digestible The do¬ 
mestic pigeon, when verj’ young, is sufficiently tender; 
y» t e\en m its early age is heating food. 

Jlgtfs of Birds. It is a smgulai faci, that the white 
ot egg, whether in its liquid or coagulated stale, con- 
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stantly produces nrach qjckness in the BtomaolpB of some 
persons, while to most ethers it is an agreeable and 
easily digested food. It is indeed surprising vhat a 
quantity of egg can be digested by soiqfe: in most pei sons, 
however, this power is very much limited, and a smaller 
hulk than of nearly any other food wid satisfy. During 
its digestion, it is less stipulating than almost any other 
kind of animal tnatter. :Whefi in A (gate of putrefactiop, 
it becomes highly noxious. Certain j&a • fowl, the flesh 
of which is rank in^>dour.and taste, afford eggs that 
are perfectly free from this peculiarity, ’ 1 

ALIMENTS FROM TllR AMPHIBIA* 

The 'Turtle affords a white meat very uvuc^ resembling 
that of quadrupeds; add from thfci vfy might ^udge that 
the difference m nutritive power earftiot lx* very great. 
In the flesh of the Qog, tliere seems to be nothing pe- 
culiar nor tery different fiom the turtle. The flesh of 
vipers affords a broth, of much the same qualities as that 

made from quadrupeds or birds * 

* • 

AL1MFN1S FROM FISHES. 

There is certainly some diflerehce m the firmness of 
the flesh of fishes, hut it is a curious factf that, although 
fishes are long-lived animals, their flesh* does not become 
tough with their age, as that of birds and quadrupeds 
is well known to do. The common opinion is, that hsh 
is less nourishing than meat: Ilaller found himself 
weakened by living on it, and alleges that.persons 
generally experience a similar y fleet. The ob^ri ations 
of Pechlin scent particularly to eenfirtn this. But there 
may be much fallacy in ♦he opinion , and the weakness 
may be owing*more to the quantity of vegetable aliment 
employed* at the same lime, than to that of the fish. 
We have several instances of villages inhabited by 
flsherimn who, although they live very much ujxtn this 
kind of aliment, manifest 119 diminution of health or 
vigour. If there is any difference in the nutritive 
powers of fish ffnd meat it must be very inconsumable: 
the more gelatinous and tender kinds, as the carti- 
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t&ginous fishes, %vill be more easily digested and more 
nourishing than those oi a firmer or drier texture. The 
oily fiJies give an aliment less easily digested, and more 
irritating to the system, but at the " same time more 
nourishing than the leaner. We have examples of tins 
m the eel, salmon, and herring. Our herring-fishermen, 
living for a length of time oftc, this last aliment alone, 
suftlr no loss of str?n&th, but seem rather to be always 
much fattened by it. 

ALIMENTS moM SIirfcl.-FISH. 

4 The flesh of the Crab and Lobster scarcely differ in 
any of their qualities. As aliments, they seem to be 
of tile suniq, nature as most other fishes, especially tho^e 
which contain little oi» no oil, ahd on account of the 
deficiency of thi? principle they peihaps affbul less 
nourishment. They appear to be yiore difficult of di¬ 
gestion than most othei lean fishes. Some persons are 
remarkable lor being unable to take even a very small 
quantity of lobster or nab without being affected soon 
after with a violent colic, and sometimes with the same 
efflorescence on the skin u which often happens from 
eating salmon or herrings* 

The Oyjitrry m its raw' state, is easy of digestion , but 
when boiled or ioasted is more difficult, and often very 
much so. Oysters seem be very nutritious. 

' The Mussel and Cochit' are of a firmer texture than 
the oyster, and aie less easily digestible. The occasional 
lil effects of the former have been already noticed. 


CHAP. VII. 

ACCOUNT OF VEGETABLES USED AS FOOD BY THE VARIOUS 
NATIONS <),» THE WORLD. 

Ha vital now given some account of the chief articles, 
from the animal kingdom, that are used as food by the 
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various nations of the globe, as well as the pgocesses to 
which they are subjected to tit them for reception into 
the stomach, and an explanation of the nature and 
objects of these processes, it remains to treat of those 
alimentary substances which are derived from the ve¬ 
getable kingdom. In the kistoiy of the seeds, roots, 
herbs and fruits, whnjlgsaonstitute our vegetable sus¬ 
tenance, there is*little that can prtiyj attractive, at lesy»t 
that coujd properly become a part of a work not de¬ 
voted, to the physiology or culture of plants. The 
notices of these articles of diLt shall therefore be ge¬ 
nerally short, unless in such instances as, being ol greal 
and gxtensive utility, reqlurc a full description. 

As to arrangement, it would answer no gpod purpose 
to adopt a scientific* classification , for space would 
thus be occupied that can be employed to better ad¬ 
vantage. The arrangement *that will best answer the 
purpose in the present instance is the alphabetic one, 
and tins accordingly shall be made use of. 

Some of the articles winch follow are not to be con¬ 
sidered as aliments of a nutunous nature, but merely 
as condiments, and as sufth ire not only agreeable, but 
frequently most useful. 

ALPHABETICAL ARRAVGFMENT OF VFGE1ABLE 
ALIMENTS AND CONDIMENTS. 

Acorn. The old Saxon word, tecern, signified corn of 
the oak, a name indicative of the use to which it was 
applied. Before corn was cultivated, men fed upon 
acorns; and u\ modern times they.have done so fre¬ 
quency when other sustenance was not procurable. 
The people of Clno sustained a long siege without any 
other food; and m 1709, during the scarcity that pre¬ 
vailed in Fr|nce, they weie eaten, husked and boiled. 
Even in the present day the Norwegians, in times of 
scarcity, grind them and ina^e them into bread. Not 
only has the acorn been used as food, but as a des#ert 
fruit; and in this capacity it was formerly used by the 
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Spaniard* It also served the. purposes of the phy¬ 
sician, and was extensively employed in medicine. It 
is well known that acorns afford excellent footl for 
hogs, and that they grow fat on them ; and hence, in 
counfrus where th£re are oak-forests, the hogs are 
turned in when the oak-trees begin to drop their 
acorns » 

, Tins nut is sai<l.tO be the best substitute for coffee. 
The husks are to be taken off, and the nuts roasted m 
the usual manner until they are sufficiently hrown : 
a small bit of butter is to be thrown on them while still 
hot, and, after being welh-shaken, they are to be ground. 
The butter supplies the plac<£ of the empyieuma^ic oil 
that is genrrated during the roasting of real coffee ; 
and the heat is sufficient to givb the necessary degree 
of empyreuma to'the butter. 

I 

Almond This fruit is produced in Syria, Barbary, 
Tuikey, Cyprus, Spain, Italy, and France. Jn shel¬ 
tered situations they are also produced, o? a good 
quality, m the British isles. There aie two kinds, 
bitter and sweet, both the’grtfwth of the same tree ; the 
difference being attributable to variety of climate and 
soil. Bitter almonds are poisonous to many animals, 
especially to birds, and even to man. This is not to 
be wondered at ; for they contain Prussic acid, one of 
the most deadly and instantaneous poisons known, 
when taken even m a veiv small quantity, or even 
applied r to the exteuor of the body. Bitter almonds 
contain /his poison in veiy minute quantity , hut a 
mint tier of them' eaten, have been .known to pro¬ 
duce death ; and they are particularly poisonous to 
birds. 

It was shown by Vogel, that when almonds'and water 
are triturated and blended together a white liquor 
results, which he consideied almost precisely similar to 
animal milk. It is curdled by acids. Cream even 
separates from th.s milk, which tray be converted into 
a species of butter. IVhen the eil is pressed out fiom 
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almonds, the cake which remains, if cleared from every 
thing soluble, exhibits ^he properties of anupal cheese. 
Vogel found this kernel to consist chiefly of oil, cheesy 
matter, sugar, gum, and Prussic acid* Sweet almonds 
were fourn^ by Ifloullay to consist of a sweet oij, al¬ 
bumen, sugar H and gum. But neither kind of almond 
contains starch ; although the contrary opinion had been 
always entei tamed. li»^s an old notion, that eating 
bitter almonds pieviously to drinking wine, prevents 
intoxication. If f so, the Prussic acid is no doubt the 
agenfc • 

Almonds arc agreeable adjuvants to the dessert; 
but, as aliments, rank vcry»low on account of their 
being difficultly digestible, owing, as Boullay thinks, to 
the great quantity of albumen present them in a 
solid state. 

Apples and Pcafs consist of the same ingredients, 
but m different proportions • tln> chief are, acid, watei, 
sugar, gum, and woody fibre. In 100 paits of apple 
by weight, there are no less than 8O’ of mere water, 
and but 13 of otliTr ingredients capable of contri¬ 
buting a very inferior kilul *of nutrition. The naltire 
and properties of the fermented juice of apples and 
pears, constituting cider and perry, haire been already 
fully detailed in the first volume of tfiis work. Apples 
and pears must rank very k>w as aliments; but they 
are an agreeable acid-sweet summer fruit. ^For djs- 
peptic stomachs apples are not advisable. 

Apricot . This is a sweet ami wholesome fiuit. 
There are several varieties of ^•grown m England. ’ 
The* orange apricot is*not esteemed: the Tuikish is 
tolerably good. the Breda is a large roundish fruit, of 
a dotp yellow colour when ripe, and orange w«tlun: 
the flesh is soft, full of lich juice, and higher flavoured 
than any of the lest: but the Brussels variety is the 
best of all; ir is red on # the side next the aun, the 
othtr *ule being greenish-yellow. 
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Arrow-root. The powder thus called is the starch 
obtained ^from the root of the rnaranta arundinacea, a 
plant which grows abundantly in the West-India 
islands.. The cleansed roots are pounded to a pulp in 
wooden mortars, and the pulp is well agitated with a 
large quantity of cold water, which is thereby rendered 
white with the starch floating in it. By straining this 
water, the fibrous matter of root is all detained, the 
water and starch pass through, and » white granular 
matter subsides: the water is poured off, the t powder 
is collected and dried.' Thia is the substance called, in 
commerce, arrow-root: it is in fact starch, and possesses 
almost the very same properties as starch from wheat. 
By treating potatoes in the same manner as the roots of 
the rnaranta arundinacea, a white granular powder is 
also obtained which scircely differs from genuine ar¬ 
row-root, and accordingly is very commonly substitut¬ 
ed for it. See the mode of distinguishing them, Vol. I. 
p. 34f6. 

This powder, when intimately blended with a little 
cold water, and mixed with a proper quantity of boiling 
water; or, better, if after being blended it is mixed with 
mdre cold water, and then ’boried, a jelly is produced to 
which highly nutritious pojvers have been attributed; 
but I believe unfoundedly. It may sometimes be an 
adjuvant for children's diet. 

Artichoke. This agreeable trifle is scarcely worth 
notice, when the bottoms of the scales alone arc eaten. 
The part called the choke does not possess any of the 
acrimony of the plant; it is somewhat sweet and muci¬ 
laginous, and is compered tolerably nutritious. Arti¬ 
chokes may be dried and preserved for use. * 

* . 

Asparagus. The summits of the shoots of asparagus 
are tender, well flavoured, and as nutritious as most 
other vegetable matter. Some medicinal virtues, and 
some ill qualities, ha\e been attributed to this plant; but 
good n judges declare that it possesses neither, and that 
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it may be considered as merely an innocent article of 
food. 

Barley, and barley-bread, have been sufficiently de¬ 
scribed m Vol. l.*p. 55. 

• 

Barberry. This is a smalj oblong red fruit not larger 
than a pea, which grows o^a large thorny shrub. The 
shrub grows wild^m many parts of Britain : its leaves 
are small, oval, and of a pale green colour : they, as well 
as the bldssoms and the frui(, are of a sour taste, owing 
to the presence of the same acid as exists m apples. Bar¬ 
berries are too sour to be used^ as nutriment, by them*- 
selves, but they are of use for various forms of pastry. 

Bean. This seed as a very general favourite, and 
contains much more nutriment than most other vege¬ 
tables. According to Sir H.*Davy, rather more than 
half its weight is mil ter capable of nourishing. The 
husks of young beans are tender, but that of old ones is 
somewhat tough; and when such are used the husks are 
generally removed, although to stomachs in good order 
they are m no degree inconvenient. Beans are, to many 
persons, flatulent diet; they are the better for being 
young. When fully mature, they are o£ten dried and 
ground into meal, from which a kind oft bread is made, 
preferred by some of the labouring poor to food from 
grain. Dr. Cullen affirms that many who had changed 
from the foimcr to the latter complained of being ren¬ 
dered weaker, and insisted on a certain allowance of bean 
or pease-meal. The constituents of the bean artf chiefly 
starch and vegeto-animal matter, bpth of tliem good 
nutriment. # 

Sucfi was the horror entertained by tte ancient 
Egyptians ^gainst beans, that it was considered a crime 
even to look at them. 

Bean-meal was used as a cosmetic by the ladies of 
antiquity, to remove wrinkles from the skin. 

We learn from _Mr. Dobell, that the famous Indjpn 
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soy is made from beans. The beans are boiled until 
all the v^ater is nearly evaporated and they begin to 
bum, when they are taken from the fire and placed is 
large wide-mouthed jars, exposed to the sun and air ; 
water and a certain portion of molasses or Very brown 
sugar are added. 'These jars are stirred weil every day, 
until the liquor and beans are completely mix^d’ and fer¬ 
mented : the material is ther^s^ained, salted, boiled, and 
skimmed, untd clarified; after this, last process it will 
become of a very brovjpi colour, ami will keep any length 
of time. Many persqlifriiave, thought that gravy'was used 
in preparing this condiment; but tills appears to be 
not the Case, the competition being a vegetable one. 
There are two or three qualities of it: to make the best, 
requires much care and attention. Japanese,, soy is much 
esteemed in China, on*, account of the superior manner 
in which it is made ; perhaps they have a particular 
sort of bean. Shopkeeper# at Canton, who sell soy, have 
large platforms on the roofs of their houses, where the 
jars for preparing soy are all arranged and exposed to 
the sun, for the consumption of this article is enormous. 
Neither ribh nor poor can dine, breakfast, or sup, without 
soy. It is the sauce for«all«#sorts of food, gives a zest 
to every dish, find may b£ said to be indispensable at a 
Chinese repast.* 

t 

Beet. This root is remarkable for its sweefr taste, 
which it owes to the presence of a large quantity of 
sugar. In Some parts of France, Belgium, and Gfcimany, 
the su^ar is exti acted from it and used commonly. 
One hundred pounds of led beet-root furnish about four 
pounds and a half of pure white sugar, costing the 
manufabturer about 3\d. per kb. This manufacture was 
introduced during the reign of Napoleon,. 

Sir II. Davy estimates the nutritious portion of red 
beet-root at about 13 lb. m every liupdred. Hence 
it is an useful and to some an agreeable article of food: 


* Travels, Sec u 324. 
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it is eaten baked, stewed, or boiled, hot or cold: and is* 
also used as a pickle. It may be eaten by itself, or may 
constitute an addition to salads. A beet-root requires a 
long time to bod of bake sufficiently; according to its 
size it will take from an hour and a ltalf to three hours: 
the common sizfc is twelve inches long, and three or 
four m diameter.' Eat^syi quantity it often proves 
flatulent.^ * • # 

When the sweet juice has been pressed out for mak¬ 
ing sugar,*the cakqffiat remains iadupable of furnishing 
good beer, if usedr m the same manner as malt. On the 
whole, beet is a vegetable of tfyc greatest importance; ' 
it would soon become* an object of general cultivation in 
the British isles, and sugar would no doubt Jfe largely 
extracted from it, but that is not die policy of govern¬ 
ment to encourage it. Hence a duty of 24s. per 112 
pounds has been lately laid on* British beet-sugar. It 
was formerly used as a medicinal root. 

i 

Bread-fruit . This article of food grows on a tree 
that is about the size 9 u middling oak, with large ob- # 
long leaves. The fruit is about* the size and shape of a 
child's head ; it is covered witlj a thin skin, and has a 
small core within. • 

The eatable part, lying between the* skin and the 
core, is as white as snow, and scymewhat of the consist¬ 
ence of new bread. It must be roasted before it is eaten, 
being first divided into three or four parte. Its taste is 
insipid, with a slight sweetness, resembling that qf the 
crumb of wheaten bread, mixed*with,a Jerusalem arti¬ 
choke. There is either seed nor stone in the eatable 
part. Ij; must be eaten in.its recent state, for, if kept 
above twenty-fovyr^ hours, it becomes harsh and ^difficult 
to swallow. # It is* in season eight months in the year. 
The tree which^ produces it, grows abundantly in the 
South Sea islands. The natives have pertain processes 
of cookery, by which they modify it acjcof^ing to their 
taste; and another, by which they render it left* perish* 
able, although its41aVour is not improved. ' ** * 

VOL. II. Y 
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<> Uroccphj is the Italian name of cabbage-sprouts, but 
chiefly of a vegetable closely resembling cauliflower, and, 
so fa\* as taste is concerned, one may be always substi¬ 
tuted lor the other. It is a great ^advantage that the 
two plants bear the heads at different Seasons of the 
year. There are many varieties of broccoli, for it is a 
plant that is veiy apt to # produce new varieties, and 
r many that were formerly in use are, no longer known. 
Those that have an even, compact, and dense head, are 
the best, and the ■same characteristics distinguish tjie 
best cauliflower. Both bioccoli and cauliflower are ex¬ 
cellent, agreeable, and ^wholesome vegetables, and when 
the heads only are used, little likely to prove flatulent. 
Dr. Johnson thought the best flower in the garden was 
the cauliflower. * 

« 

Cabbage. Of this esculent there is a great variety, 
all of them excellent. From the abundance, cheapness, 
goodness, and wholesomeness of tile plant, it appears to 
be the most useful of all the culinary legetables. Its 
quantity of solid nutritive matter has been already 
mentioned p. 294. It*has been a favourite from early 
ages; the Romans greatly valued it, and the Anglo- 
Saxons thought it so important an article of food, that 
they named the month of February * prout-caul, caul or 
kale being the name of that kind of cabbage which does 
not form heads. So accommodating aie the varieties, 
tiiat one or other is procurable at every season of the 
year. 

Cabbage, or rather*kale, glows wild in abundance, 
along the chalk* cliffs of the coast of England, and is 
used by the inhabitants instead of the cultivated kinds. 
I haie taten it there, and have been much surprised at 
its excellence, considering that it vegetate^ m the clefts 
of the chalk without any soil round its roots that is 
discoverable. It is abundant in France, aud from its 
seeds, an oil is expressed, called oil of colza, which is 
,'nuch used for burning in lamps. 

“if the stems of the suramci cabbages, when the heads 
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are cut off, be left in the,ground, they will, eaaiy in the* 
next year, afford what are called sprouts, which are 
excellent m point of tenderness and flavour. • 

Red cabbage is* used either in its fresh state, like 
other cabbage, or pickled with vinegar, its colour being 
beautifully heightened by the &cid. The colour of the 
juice of this vegetable iF** % £ne crimson, but it is ren¬ 
dered purple by many substances ; ar*l so sensitive is it* 
in this respect, that # even the contact of an iron knife, 
changes, it to this hue ; hence it should be opt with a 
silver knife. 

B 

Carrageen . This is the Irish name of the fucus 
cns'pus, commonly called Irish moss, introdiced from 
Ireland as an article of tood withift the last ton years. 
When first gathered, it is of a glgssy reddish purple; but 
when dry, it become^ pale, crisp, and almost horny. 
When half an ounce of this moss is boiled in a quart of 
milk, with the usual seasonings, it on cooling affords a 
hlanc-manger , which is exceedingly agreeable, and, as 
manjf persons imagine, vCry nutritive,—a position which * 
holds true at least as far as the milk is concerned. It 
may perhaps add somewhat to the nutritiousness of the 
milk when used as food for very young chifflren. 

Carrot. This favourite root, «as is obvious fiom its 
taste, contains a kind of sugar; so much so, indq/ed, 
that it has been considered a fit subject for the pro¬ 
duction of an ardent spirit, aryl a good spirit* has 
been economically obtained fiom it (see vol. I. p.<45,). 
About one-tenth ®f its weight, according to Davy, is 
nutritious matter. It requites much boiling to render 
it soft and ea«ily*digestible. The carrot is valuable on 
account of the facility with which it is kept in a recent 
and succulent staie for a length of time, nothing beyond 
burying it in sand being necessary, and protecting it 
from frost. • 

In former days our ladies* heads were decorated with* 
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'the stem and leaves of carrot?, instead of feathers; — 
how strange are the vicissitudes of taste! 

The parent of our culinary carrot is the wild carrot, 
so common all over the kingdom ; its root, instead of 
being the large, fllshy, red, sweet, succulent one which 
appears at our tables, is*dwarfish, white, dry, and ill- 
tasted. The seeds of wiVf parrot were once used in 
•medicine, and w?r& supposed to possess considerable 
power m several diseases: at present they are not used. 

• 

Cassava or Cassada. The plant called Jatropha 
Mamchet or bitter Canada grows abundantly m the 
warmer parts of the western* hemisphere, and is much 
cultivate^in the West Indies. The roots of it which 
are the useful portion are, in their natural condition, a 
poison : but the're are two processes by which they can 
not only be rendered innoxious, # hut converted into a 
most nutritive starch from which excellent bread may be 
made. The first mode is to expose the root to heat, for 
this destroys the poison: the second is to separate its 
, juice in which the poison resides. This juice is so ex¬ 
ceedingly malignant thftc the Indians use it for poisoning 
their arrows: it is therefore a curious fact that the 
other constituent is excellent food, and it was no doubt 
singular that*a discovery of so unexpected a nature 
should be made by a savage nation ignorant of the doc¬ 
trine of proximate principles as well as of analysis. The 
treatment of the roots is as follows: —As soon as dug 
they fie washed, scraped, and grated. The broken down 
mattesr is put into a bag, and submitted to pressure until 
the juice is foretd out. This juice ig milky: by allow¬ 
ing it to subside a white sta»ch will be deposited, which 
is to Ub reserved for use. But the .matter which re¬ 
mained in the bag is the chief object: it consists of the 
same starch mixed with the fibrous pjnrts of the root: 
when dried m smoke, it is reduced to powder and sifted, 
so that the fibrous matter may remain on the sieve. This 
♦starch is made into dough and baked into bread. 

*1 do not find in any of the descriptions of this pro- 
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cess that after the grated pulp has been pressed, it is a 
washed to separate the poisonous juice that must still 
adhere. If no such washing is employed, we mu^t sup¬ 
pose that the adhifrmg poisonous principle is rendered 
innoxious by* the heat to which the Itarch is subjected 
in the process of converting lUnto bread, either by being 
volatilised, or by suffering*^com position, as some other 
poisonous principles are known to*do when even mo¬ 
derately heated. 

There *are some* species <jf this* plant which by si¬ 
milar treatment cannot be made to afford a harmless 
cassava starch. , 

The sweet cassava plant is free from any noxious 
property ; its stalks are green, whereas th^se of the 
other kind are rather of»a purple ljue. 

Tapioca is obtained from the same plant by a process 
nearly the same as the last, bu£ the starch by a trivial 
change of manipulation is made to assume a some¬ 
what different appearance. Tapioca may be considered 
the starch of the Jatropha Mamhot as much as cassava, 
although the form is a.httle different. It is common 
food for invalids and children dn tins country, and is* 
deemed nutritious. 

* 

Celery is one of the few plants that Wiot only is an 
excellent vegetable when caten # raw, but when boiled 
communicates to the water its own peculiar fla¬ 
vour in an agreeable manner. Hence it is eaten as a 
salad, or it is boiled in soups, of which it becomes an 
excellent ingredient. It is conceived to be one of the 
best antiscorbutics known. The effects of cultivation 
in altering the natural qnjdities of plants is strikingly 
exemplified in celery: for wholesome as i» is well 
known to tye, the original herb wild-celery is highly 
narcotic and unsafe. 

I • 

Cherry . This fruit when allowed to ripen fully on 
the trees which it rarely is, seems to be one of die bq$t 
fruits we possess, provided the tree is of a good kind, 

v 3 
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■anil the soil is in proper condition. When permitted to 
dry 011 tfie tree it affords a kind of raisin not inferior to 
the foreign in sweetness, and superior in liveliness of 
taste. The may-duke is perhhps the best kind, and 
the moht easily brought to perfect condition. It is 
difficult to obtain thorough matuntion of this fruit; for 
the flics, wasps, and birds, l,y their united efforts, soon 
felievc the trees of their load, if not H anticipated. By 
tying the clusters in pieces of dark-coloured calico, a de¬ 
gree of perfection may be attained of the possibility of 
which few persons are aware. 

The black cherry, on account of the fine colour which 
it imparts, and the strong taste of prussic acid which its 
kernel is capable of communicating, is sometimes used 
for tinging and flavouring ardent spirit: but its sweet¬ 
ness i-> heavy, and wants the liveliness which is valued 
in such liqueurs. On this account the Morcllo cherry 
is prefened, although its colour is inferior, and its taste 
when the fruit is eaten by itself is rather an aeerb-sour, 
combined with a full sweetness. 

The best process for flavouring ardent spirit with .this 
'fruit is the following Takg Morello cherries one pound, 
put the fruit into t. large glass bottle having a wide mouth. 
Put also onq, quarter of a pound of black cherries into 
the same bottle, and pour on one pint of the strongest 
brandy Frequently shake them for four days, then 
decant the spirit off, pour on an equal quantity of 
brandy, let them stand ten days, pour it off also, and 
mix both spirits. Next pour on the fiuit half a pint of 
water ; Jet them stand a fortnight frequently shaking; 
then invert the bottle and let it dram for an hour The 
water will be now exceedingly spirituous, and will have 
extracted all the flavour from the kernels, although they 
had not been broken. Mix the water with the spirit, 
and let them become transparent by subsidence. Thus 
there is no loss of brandy nor of any useful portion of 
the fruit. 

„ The Morello cherries should be taken from a tree 
rained against a brick wall, and the darker the colour 
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of the brick, the fuller will be the flavour of the cherry,, 
owing to the higher teihperature which the*tree and 
fruit will acquite. The aspect should be such that the 
strongest sun will «hine on the wall. Under theSe cir¬ 
cumstances the Morello is a fine fruifc. Their size should 
be such that 7^> will weigh a # pound. Small ones will 
not impart so nch a taste* Their colour should be a 
bright purple, as if otherwise, it wijl prove that all the 
qualities of the /ruit have not beell developed m it! 
This process will afford a cherry-brandy both excellent 
and economical. 

Chestnut . The tree which ftears this nut, is at least 
as valuable as most others; its foliage is thick and 
spreading; its timber Jiand-jome # hard, aiuf durable, 
and its truit agieeable as well as nutritious. The sub¬ 
stance of the nut is farinaceous, of a pure flavour, 
without rankness or*rancidity, for it contains but a 
small quantity of oil. To some persons, raw chestnuts 
prove flatulent, and productive of some other disagree¬ 
able, effects ; but the objectionable property may in a 
great number of instances, t b<* lemoved by roasting f 
and by this process many will consider that the flavoui 
is improved. The chestnut is* modified yito a vanety 
of forms by the culinary art; at least tvto dozen dishes 
are in use, of which it is the chief ingredient; amongst 
them is chestnut-soup made witliout any meat. 

Chocolate. The solid paste known by this name, is 
prepared from a nut the produce of the Thebbroma 
Cacao , a tree which is a native of Soyth America. It 
bears fruit shaped like a ^ucumber, containing a pulp 
bedded in which are the seeds or nuts. These nuts 
are familiar # to tlie public, they being of late years sold 
in all grocers* shops. They contain a quantity of oil 
in a state of ilnion with the other ingredients ; but 
when the nut is parched or scorched, which is always 
done as a preliminary process, *the oil is in some degree 
detached, and becomes a source of a little inconvenience. 

y 4 
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JThe following is the preparation which these nuts 
undergo. 1 After being lightly scorched, the shells are 
detached ; the kernels are ground to powder in a mortar 
or miSl, and the powder is then levigated with a flag 
And muller, or between rollers driven by machinery, 
until they are reduced to a smooth paste. For such is 
the peculiarity of this kernej when scorched, that it is 
at first quite dry, apd easuy deduced to powder under 
the pestle; but by continuation of the process, the oil 
begins to separate, %tid sufficient ls^letached to convert 
the whole into a soft pavre In this state, levigation 
reduces it to perfect smoothness, so that were it diffused 
through water (for it never dissolves), the fine powder 
would remain some time suspended. The paste, if left 
to itself, would again harden * but heat is applied, 
which makes it,still softer, and then it is put into tin 
pans, where it is allowed, to become solid. When taken 
out, the cakes constitute the chocolate of commerce. 

It is a curious circumstance, that when the cakes are 
removed, the pans are found highly electrical, and will 
attract and repel light bodies. 

* • Other articles are frequently mixed with the paste 
during the levigation, as vanilla, long-pepper, sugar, 
musk, or other perfume, according to the fancy of the 
manufacturer.^ 

Chocolate to be good must be new : it deteriorates 
by keeping, and at the end of two years has lost the 
finest part of its flavour. 

Whoever wishes to have the pure chocolate without 
being drugged , has no more to do than to purchase the 
scorched nuts, ,pnd to grind them in a coffee-mill 
without having removed the shells. The fine smell of 
this, when newly ground, gives evidence of u’s supe¬ 
riority over every other form of chocolate ; and its 
taste, when brought to table, will complete the proof. 
The economy of this method may also be considered 
a recommendation. The shells coarsely powdered were 
formerly sold under the name of cocoa or miserable, 
and, boiled in milk and water, were rx^ich esteemed. 
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The great imperfection of this aliment is the ten¬ 
dency of the oil to sepa Pate and to float on tbe surface, 
a state which renders it disagreeable to the palate of 
some, and to the.stomach of others. This tendency is 
natural, considering that the kemel^of the nut is emul¬ 
sive, that the imperfection of all unalkalised emulsions 
ir their holding the oil sO|feebly combined, and that the 
tendency is greatly incMbsCd by the roasting which the 
qjlf undergoes. *A mode of lessening this disagreeable 
quality of chocolate is either to skjm it, or to let it cool 
after *it has been boiled, and then to pour off the clear 
portion from the butyraceous oil on the top and the 
sediment at the bottom v Tins liquor may then be 
heated again. A slow simmer is the best mode of 
treatment: boiling telpls to detach the od. • 

Compounds of chocolate and*sugar are made into a 
variety of sweetmeats to be saten without further pre¬ 
paration. Of this <icind are various imitations in form 
of almonds, walnuts, &c., so admirably executed by the 
smeetmeat confectioners of Paris. 

.Chocolate is considered a most wholesome and nu¬ 
tritious beverage, an/l for^tlyse who like it, and ijrilh 
whom it agrees, preferable to tea or coffee. It is apt, 
however, to create, with maify, a sense of heaviness in 
the stomach, resembling slight repletior^* 

Cloves. These are the flower buds not yet fully 
evolved of the Eugenia Caryophyllata, a* native of the 
Molucca islands. They are collected while green, and 
are then dried and smoked. «f he best are large, dense, 
and brittle, of a reddish-brown colour, of a hflt burning 
taste, and capable of showing signs of an oily exu¬ 
dation when jpierced with a pm. These # character¬ 
istics distinguish them from such as have been dis¬ 
tilled tq ofitain the oil, a fraud sometimes practised. 

The oil of* cloves possesses all the excellent qualities 
of the spice itself, and is so much more convenient to 
use, that the neglect of it iff the culinary art is quite 
surprising. m % * 
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Cocoa. The cocoa-nut tree is unquestionably one of 
the most (important of any th«It grows in the forest. 
By far the best account of it and its products that I 
have dfeen, is contained in a short work by H. Mar¬ 
shall, Esq., deputy inspector-general of army hospitals ; 
from it, therefore, I select a few details. 

The tree is erect, without branches, from 60 to 
110 feet in height, and frorfi f "to 2 feet in thickness, 
and is crowned with a bunch of fronds. Some trees 
will bear blossoms every four or fwe weeks*; hence 
there are generally fresh flowers and ripe nuts dn the 
tree at the same time. In good soils a tree will produce 
100 nuts annually. 

The roots are sometimes masticated m place of areca ; 
baskets are Vnade of the small ones. The hard woody 
shell of the trunk is used in building huts, and for 
making drums ; it is capable of receiving a polish that 
rivals agate. The reticulated cloth ts made into couches 
for young infants, and is also used for strainers. The 
terminal leaf-buds, when boiled, form a good substitute 
for cabbage: they are also pickled with vinegar. Of the 
fronds or leaves arc made baskets, and masks to protect 
the face from the sun; houses arc thatched with them, 
and ceilings formed. The immature leaves are trans¬ 
parent, have sl fine texture like satin, and arc used for 
making lanterns; they are also employed for writing 
letters, the writing being scratched on the surface with 
a pointed iron*stylus. The woody ribs of the leaflets 
are used for making combs, baskets for catching fish, 
brooms, «and tooth-picks.« The leaves serve as alarm- 
bells, for' one of them being hung to , the stem of a 
fruit-tree, a nocturnal thief m ascending causes it to 
shake, amb it makes such a rustling noise that there is 
a chance of awaking the inmates of the adjoining huts. 
Of the leaves are made torches for night-travelling, and 
for keeping off wild beasts: their ash£s, containing 
much potash, are used for scouring in place of soap. 
The centre rib of the leaf Is used as a paddle for rowing 
boais ^ and the end of it, when well bruised, forms a 
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brush for white-washing, &c. The stipe of the leaf 

made into an A£olian hlrp, and also is maiAifactured 

into sails of canoes. The fibrous coverings of the 

blossom* aie made into torches^ coarse cordage and 

apions or ratjier petticoats for the wpmen. Tile flower 

yitlds a rich saccharine juice which is converted either 

into sugar or arrack. Tl|e nuts afford drink and solid 

food, the hollow of tile* interior is filled with an 
9 « 

aqueous liquor of* a sweetish taste , ihe kernel is whitd 1 , 
ana pleasant to e»t. On this thp natives feed, and 
labour*from morning till night without any <^her article 
of diet. When this kernel is pressed, it affffils a milk 
which the Europeans in £eyJdh, use as such in their 
tea. The fibrous husk of the nut, when steeped m 
water and well beaten jvith a stone, affords*a material 
foi making excellent ropes, for staffing mattresses, 
cushions, &c. When the Wnel is dried somewhat 
and expressed, it affords oil at the rate of three pounds 
or perhaps pints from thirty-two nuts. This oil comes 
to Europe, and suffers a separation of its solid part, 
winch is made into cocoa-nut candles, and its liquid 
part, which, burns well m ^aiyps. The oil is sold Ait 
Java for Is. per English gallon; m London it 
brings 4 it. or 4$. 6d. A hemisphere of the cocoa-nut 
shell is used as a lamp to burn its own ojf! The shells 
are also made into tea-cups, ladles, &c. Various products 
and parts of the tree are used 3s medicines. * 

Thus is the cocoa the prince of trees: it furnishes 
all that a man can want, ami it has been said that where 
it exists there can be little motive for labour. • 

Coffee. The Introduction of this berry into England 
lias bdbn differently represented. The accoiyit which 
appears most afl then tic, because written very near the 
period when it w r as first used i% the following :—“ One 
Mr. Rastall an*English meichant, whom I knew, went 
to Leghorn m l6'5l, and there founded a coffee-house. 

* Contributions to a natural history oi the cocoa-nut tree, by H M|§r- 
shall, Lsq 9 * 
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The next year Mr. Daniel Edwards, a merchant from 
Smyrna, ^vhere coffee had beert used time out of mind, 
brought over with him to England a Greek servant, 
narnetf Pasqua, who^nade his coffee, which he drank 
two or three dishes of at a time, twice or thrice a day, 
and was probably the first who used it here ; although 
f am informed that Dr. Har\sy, the famous discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, ^frequently used it. After 
this it grew more iri use in several pm ate bouses, which 
encouraged Mr. Edwards to set up Pasqua for- a coffee- 
man, whttKot a shed in the churchward of St. Michael, 
C’ornhill,Wiere he had much custom,and thus became the 
first coffee-man in England.” * About 1 f)99 the quantity 
of coffee consumed m England, Ireland, and Scotland was 
100 tons a°year, of which 70 were used in England: 
the price of which seems to have been 2$. 8tf. per pound. 
At the same period, it was sold m chemists’ shops. 

As to the best inode of preparw g coffee for the table, 
much has been written. Count Romford's essay on this 
subject is well known, and his instrument the percolator, 
is in common use. Some years since, circumstances in¬ 
duced me to make trial of his methods ; the result was 
a conviction that he had not exhausted the subject, and 
that new experiments Were necessary. It may be of 
use to enter fully upon this subject with a view of ascer¬ 
taining the most advantageous method of preparing a be¬ 
verage, which, viewed as an article of food, of luxury, or 
of medicine, is highly important. 

If a sufficient quantity of well prepared coffee be 
swallowed m the evening, it will be found to occasion 
accelcratlbu of the palse, increased vividness of ideas, 
hilarity, watchfulness during a great part of the night, 
and towards morning profound sleep. Difference of tem¬ 
perament may alter these effects, but iri general an in¬ 
creased intensity of the powers of life will be observable. 

These qualities are not possessed by *he raw berry : 

the power of producing the effects is generated in it by 

roasting, as the following expeiiments evince. Two 
* 

* Houghton Philosophical Transactie* s, 1699. 
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ounces of raw coffee wejje ground to fine powder, boiled 
in a pint of water for three minutes, and the liquor 
poured off. 1 This disgusting dose I swallowed at a 
draught, but could perceive no effect whatever from it 
Two ounces of the same coffee ^vere then roasted, 
ground, boiled *as before, noured off clear, and swallowed 
as before. In half an.tyoyr its effects were rendered 
evident by increased frequency of plilje, which always ap,- 
lifted to be an unerring cnterion, increased activity of 
intellect, a propensity to moving frdm place to place, and 
a consciousness of excitement difficult to describe. 

Thus it is the scorching that gives activity to the 
kernel. The obvious effects of scorching are a change 
of smell, colour, and taste. The taste, from bung 
scarcely bitter, has befiome considerably so ; and if the 
kernels be very much roasted they bedbme intensely so. 
The exhilarating quality is only manifested, a.s appears 
by the above experiments, when the bitter principle, 
whatever it may be, is sufficiently developed: there is 
therefore a connection between the exhilarating and the 
bitter quality, — a connection rendered manifest m £ 
variety of other examples.* Thus Dr. Cullen was of 
opinion that a narcotic quality,resides in various bitters, 
ami conceived that the fact is strongly exemplified in the 
case of the Faba Sancti Jgnatn, the Strongest bitter 
known to him. There are many other examples: opium, 
hops, corculus Indicus, brucea anii-dy9enterica, nux 
vomica, henbane, deadly nightshade, foxglove, colocynth, 
briony, tea, &c. &c., all contain bitter principle? winch 
are highly narcotic. <• 

These facts render it probable thtft there is an inti¬ 
mate connection between bitterness and narcotic power : 
and that the evolution of an exhilarating property in 
coffee, by m process which at t]ie same time generates a 
bitter pfinciplq, is nonnore than a manifestation of the 
relation of cause and effect. It appears then that the 
part of the process of roa&tmgi which evolves the bitter 
principle is of great consequence, and therefore the fol¬ 
lowing considerations are deserving of notice. * 
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When^offee is roasted, nothing but ill-smelling water, 
nearly tasti-less, issues from it. After some time the 
water*winch continues to be discharged, becomes acid 
to the taste, because that impure vinegar called pyro¬ 
ligneous and, is termed m it, and, m some further 
time, the acid water is discharged of a' yellow colour. 
Meanwhile the coffee has aspugpgd a fragrant odour, a 
light brown colour^ and a bitterish taste. Shortly after, 
the water comes off^ brown, with some drops of a bnrfc..- 
lsh oil of a burnt smell, and the coffee appears blockish. 
If the roasting be conducted in a proper apparatus* we 
can collect the products,; and then wc obtain a large 
quantity of brown liquid of an and, subastnngcnt taste, 
like pyroligneous and, and a brown, strong tasted oil of 
a tairy smell, becoming, when colu, as solid as soft butter. 
During the pioce^s of loasting, and in the beginning, 
while the water evaporates off, the cpffeo appears scarcely 
changed, hut when the water becomes acidulous, the 
coffee is of a fawn colour; and when the water comes 
over yellowg the coffee is brown, crackles, bursts, swells 
to nearly twice its onginal bulky and has an aromatic 
smell, and waim bitterish t..stc. When the oil makes 
its appearance, the coffee is almost black, its taste is 
exceedingly lutter, and it has a burnt smell. If the 
heat be still continued, the coffee is converted into mere 
chaicoal. Thus there are five distinct stages; fiist, the 
evaporation of the mere water, second, the foimation 
of the eolouiless acid water, third, the production of 
yellow £cul water: fourth, the appearance of the oil; 
and fifth .the conversion of the coffee into charcoal, and 
destruction of its bitfer punciple. 

In the first of these stages, the bitter principle is not 
as yet forTned, and in the last it no longer exists: both 
of these may therefore be left out of the con.ideration ; 
and the questioi^lies between the three ^middU stages. 
In the second stage, there is not sufficient bitterness 
generated for the taste ; £nd m the fourth, theie is too 
ni”ch: henpe, for the palate, the third stage is the im¬ 
portant one. But beside taste, we have'xo consider the 
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exhilarating quality, and we must endeavour to ascertain 
does this quality exist in perfection m the t&rd stage, 
which is so grateful to the palate. Unfortunately k as far 
as experiments warrant us in concluding, these two qua¬ 
lities do not'coexist in perfection. # am aware that ex¬ 
periments, in wflnch the effect on the animal economy is 
the test, are often f all^cioys, yet for want of a better 
guide I am compelled to follow them. 

*41 dvim» roasted some coffee to the fourth stage, that 
is, unpl the coflee*was almost blaek and was disagree¬ 
ably bitter, I boiled one ounce of this for a few minutes 
in such a quantity ot water # as produced just three 
quarteis of a pint of liquid coffee. Having drank the 
whole of this bitter draught, without any addition, I was 
soon strongly under thfc influence of its excitement, and 
my pulse rose fiom <)() to li20: it was at this tune near 
midnight, yet so active was Any imrnl rendeied that I 
could not retire to rest for nearly three hours after. Now 
I knew by many previous experiments, that moderately 
roasted coffee would have had much less decided effects, 
if diank in the same quantity. Indeed the diffei^ct' of 
effect could scarcely be mortfrdtfeisive than in these coin- 
para tive trials. 

Thus it appears that the same degree of *oasting which 
developes the desirable taste of coffee, l^not the degree 
at which the exhilarating quality is produced in greatest 
perfection. To make coffee therefore that combines, as 
much as the nature of the thing permits, all the advan¬ 
tages in question, it must not bejroasted eithej to the 
third or the fourth stage, hut to the precise limj£ between 
the two for thyn the aromatic bittef is not burnt out, 
and tlje exhilarating principle is developed to a con¬ 
siderable extend although not perfectly. * 

The practical question now f is, how are we to effect 
this precise purpose the question involves many con¬ 
siderations. 

From the account already gi^en of the changes which 
take place in roasting coffbe, it appears tha^he first»is 
the discharge c*f a quantity of mere water in the fotm of 
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Steam. Tlyis process is performed generally in a metallic 
vessel, winch is kept as closely covered as is consistent 
with ttye escape of the steam: we may therefore consider' 
the coffee as exposed to a high temperature in an at¬ 
mosphere of watery- vapour. The question then offers 
itself; does thiB situations impair the qualities of the 
coffee ? No proof can be, perhaps, given that H does, 
hut there are analogies! considerations,,which render it 
very probable that an injury is done. In medicine, thc_; 
are various plants employed which,' to preserve them, 
must be dried ; and the drying of them, without injury, 
is a matter of as much difficulty as importance. Leaves 
are most difficult; for it is the opinion that if, m the 
drying, the green colour be not preserved, neither is the 
virtue. If they are leff merely exposed to the air, when 
dry and reduced-to powder, the colour will be found 
brownish.’ If dried by the heat of the sun, the colour 
will be better. If dried carefully before a strong fire, at 
a sufficient distance, hnd in 'such a way that the air has 
full access to both sides of the leaf, so as to carry off their 
stean£s last as formed, the colour of their powder will 
be a brilliant green. On il$e other hand, if die leaves 
be exposed to a moderate drying heat, in a situation 
which prevents the free escape of their steam, as ip a 
deep narrow vessel even without a cover, the powder 
producible from them will, be brown; and in a trial 
which I made of a gende heat in so large a place as a 
baker's oven, the powder was brown. These consider¬ 
ations certainly affor^l no proof, but I ,lhiok they render 
it very probable, that if coffee be dried m its own steam, 
when it is not quickly carried off by a current of air, the 
results must he detrimental touts qualities. The follow¬ 
ing fact fclso shows that, with regard tp the effect* &n 
coffee of roasting it in a dose 'vessel or freely exposing 
it, there is 8 decided difference i-~If coffee be heated in 
a glass matrass* and kept stirring so as to prevent burn¬ 
ing, it soon acquires a Smell of a disgusting kind ; while 
if -the sair^be performed on a flat surface, exposed to 
air, there 19 no such result. If these 1 observations be 
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well founded, here is the first error of the common nro* 
cess of Toasting. 

When the heat is continued to the cpffije after the 
chief part of its water is dissipated, it begins fo grow 
brown. It ts obvious that the inferior of each kernel 
will be less heated than the external portion, and if the 
outsj.de be roasted just enough, the inside must be roasted 
rather too little, and vtlre versfi:* there will' he in the 
fyjper case, a portion too Taw to produce even flavour, 
much less the Cxlniaratiug effect^ and in the latter case, 
the exhilarating effect-is produced at the sacrifice of fine 
flavour, and with the introduction of vapid bitterness.* 
Accordingly We find, invariably, on breaking a kernel 
roasted coffee, that the central portions are of' a lighter 
colour than the outside-#This constitutes the lecond*error 
in tlie common process. • 

fh e mere statement of these errors conveys the re¬ 
medy. instead of toasting the coffee m an atmosphere 
of -its own steam, it will be better to dry it on a large 
iron pan over a very gentle fire, keeping it constantly 
Stirling, so as to present new surfaces, until the colour 
become yellow. In tins wa\^ the chief part of the wsftdJ: 
will bo dissipated without exerting any detrimental in¬ 
fluence. 1 on the substance whielf is afterwards to. form the 
arjotpatic bitter. After being thus dried, coffee should 
be pouuded into coarse fragments, by no means too fine ; 
each kernel, as it occurs, being divided, perhaps, into 
fouler five parts. In this staje, it i a to be transferred 
into the roasting apparatus, 4 iid scorched to the proper 
degree^ • * 

What* the proper degree is should he now considered. 
Thu retailers almost invariably roast their coffee too 
little; Ibe more it is roasted, the greater is the loss of 
weight ojt it; die less their profit is at a given price, and 
the nsbrepf ft, witbmeertain restrictions, will be consumed 
to produce a gitep flavour. I have made a great number 
of trials to ascertain this pojnt, and I believe that the 
following 'conclusions will be found very near the trutjj. 
The loss of weight seems to afford the best criterion. 

VOL il z 
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• The mere loss of weight will certainly not direct us: 
for if two^qual portions of law coffee lie roasted to the 
same and proper quantity of Joss, one by a quick strong 
heat, tfie other by a moderate heat, dt will be found 
that the liquid coffee prepared from each of. the^e, with 
equal measures of water, will ba of \ery different flavours: 
that done by the strong heat being vapid and too bitter, 
and the one obtained by a moderate heat being aromatic 
and full on the palate. The process should, therefore iji 
eveiy case, be conducted by u a gentle-heal; and m the 
following estimates, it is to be understood that such'heats 
were employed. 

If sixteen ounces (avoird.).of raw coffee be roasted 
until reduced to fourteen, the powder obtained will be 
brownish with a tinge gf orange .v the taste of the liquid 
coffee prepared from it will be poor and raw, and it will 
want the enlivening quality for which it is valued. fet 
this is the rate at which the retailers sometimes roast 
it, and the vapulness and poverty of our coffee are in¬ 
variably remarked by foreigners. I shall not occupy 
space with describing the effects of various rates of roqst- 
inff, but state that my triidsjhave convinced me that the 
rate at which we combine the greatest number of ad¬ 
vantages m roasting, is to reduce fifteen ounces of raw 
coffee, as obtained fiom the merchant, to twelve, by a 
very gentle heat. Any thing more than this makes it 
too bitter * any thing less does not develope all the per¬ 
fections of which the prqpess is susceptible. Thus, one 
fifth of the weight of the raw coffee should be roasted 
away ; th^ residue, when ground, or even while whole, 
will be of a bright chocolate colour, and the liquid coffee 
prepared from it will be a bright brown with a tinge of 
orange. c In cases where weighing cannot be effected, 
the next best criterion, although a bafl one, „will be the 
bright chocolgte colour. °With rqgard to the instrument 
in which the roasting of the coffee should be performed 
after it lias been dried on the iron pan, 1 am of opinion 
that it should be as close as is consistent with the neces- 
aary Escape of vapours ; for in this wa^ the dissipation 
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of the aroma is in a great measure prevented. The gla$s 
oil flask used throughout Italy answers extremely well, 
and is by no means so liable to accidents as might be 
supposed. I have roasted pounds of coffee in* one of 
these flasks< they will loast somewhat less than a quarter 
of a pound at a time; but it js best to roast only as much 
as is wanted at once, as I; is always injured by keeping, 
even for a short time, ft? cftnsequgnce of the hygroraetnc 
'ggj;er which it absorbs. * 

The material ofc which the roaster is made is a matter 
of ecftne consequence: it should be of such a nature aa 
will not transmit the heat speedily from the fire to the 
coffee; or, in other word^, it rAust be a had conductor of 
heat. If it be a good conductor, the coffee will be per¬ 
meated by the heat tpo quickly^ and the tanefi^ of a 
slow Are will be rendered less availing. It is partly on 
this account that the glass oilsflash succeeds so well, and 
that the common ifheet iron roaster succeeds so badly. 
Earthen ware would answer as well as glass ; but as this 
is not easily procurable, we may derive the same ad¬ 
vantages by other means: if a roaster be constructed of 
a sheet iron cylinder contayie^ within a wider cylinder, 
so that there shall he half an inch space between them 
on every side, we have the advantage of compelling the 
heat to pass from the outer cylinder to t^e inner through 
a stratum of air, which is one of the worst conductors of 
he^t in nature. If this compound cylinder be hung upon 
an axis, in a frame with a close cover, and a winch to 
turn it horizontally over the fire, we are provided with 
a roaster comprising all the advantages of glass,*with the 
durability of. metal. Such an apparatus is"well worth 
the attention bdVh of sellers and consumers. It must be 
observed that the containing vessel should nev^r be filled 
more than one* third : for, by roasting, the bulk of the 
coffee i| nearly doubled, and thbre must then remain suffi¬ 
cient space to •permit the free agitation of the grains, so 
as to bring all parts in contact with the source of heat. 

* By attention to all the particulars above described, it 
will be foun4 what a very great difference tljere is 

z 2 
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between coffee rightly prepaied and that which is or¬ 
dinarily m§de use of, both m point of quality of flavour 
and produce from a given quantity. To be convinced 
of the loss sustained by the use of coffee roasted as it 
generally occurs, it only necessary to repeat an ex¬ 
periment which I have maije. 1 Four ounces of grocer’s 
ground coffee were boiled in successive pints of water 
until the last had scarcely either taste or colour. The 
grounds were then separated, dried before the fire, sy?.d 
roasted in an oil flask.until a shaip spelling sirfoke was' 
perceptible. The coffee thus roasted a second time was 
boiled in a pint of water, and was found to have a stiong 
taste of coffee, although it was r too bitter, on account of 
being accidentally over roasted. Had the coffee been 
originf^ly roasted sufficiently, the* produce of both first 
and second roasting would have been obtained at once 

The next question to be considered is, how are the 
qualities of coffee to be extracted by‘water so as to ictairi 
all the perfections of previous good roasting ? 

On this subject there have been vauous opinions ; 
some pour on boiling vvatei, anti let it thaw like te.a* 
others boil for a few minuses, otlieis boil foi a veiy 
long time. A few expeiiments will lead us to a proper 
understanding pf this part l of the subject. 

If well roastqd coffee be infused iu boiling water for 
half an hour, the liquid will have a certain degree of 
colour and taste. If the grounds be now boiled qj a 
new quantity of water for a few minutes, it will be found 
that the boiled liquid has acquired colour, and the pe¬ 
culiar flavour of coffee, with a great degree of bitterness. 
In the first pioce?s, theiefore, the boiling wafer failed 
to take up the whole of the qualities; for the hitter, 
which is the exhilaiating poition, was left behimf, and 
although this bitter picdonunated disagreeably in the 
second liquid, yet had it Ibeen ex ti acted by the first, its 
predominance would have been coveied *bj the aroma 
and other flavour. Thus, drawing coffee like tea does 
not. succeed; and the reason of this, and a restriction 
of this* statement, will appear m the sequel. 
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On the other hand, if coffee be boiled on^vater for*a 
very long time, the liquid produced will scarcely retain 
any ot the characters oi coffee but the bitterness! it will 
be vapid and mawkish. Hence much boiling is totally 
destructive of fine flavoui.* 

The result of these fJcts'is, that infusion in boiling 
water extracts the aromttwsthout the whole of the bitter ; 
thaj long boihngf extracts all the bitter and dissipates all 
tfie aroma; aud hence we may infer that any effective 
degrefc of boiling must be lft a slight degree injurious. 

The right mode of proceeding is therefore obvious. 
The whole water to be used'is to be divided into two 
equal parts, one of whicli is to be drawn on the coffee, 
but in an inverted ordet. In the usual uader, boiling 
water is allowed to coot on coffee* but if this be inverted, 
cold water should be heated 09 coffee, over the fire, until 
it come to a boil, a»d then it is to be removed. This 
inversion cannot differ from the direct mode with regard 
to retaining the aroma: but it differs much with regard 
to the advantage of obtaining the liquid coffee at the end 
of* the process boiling liot^ instead of cool, and jluis 
making a reheating necessary/which is always injurious. 
As booh as the liquor comes bo a boil, it should be al¬ 
lowed to subside a few seconds, and theft poured off as 
clear as it will run. Immediately, the remaining half of 
the water at a boiling heat is to'be poured on the grounds; 
the vessel is to be placed on the fire, and kept boiling for 
about three minutes. This will extract all the bitter¬ 
ness left m the grounds; and .after a few moments' sub¬ 
sidence, the cleai part is to be poured off/and mixed 
with the formt!r liquor. This mixed liquor now con¬ 
tains* all the qualities tfhich originally existed m the 
roasted coffee In perfection, and it is as hot as any taste 
could desfre it. There is little doubt that the pungent 
aroma "of coffee is perceived by the palate much more 
acutely when the liquor is very hot, and the fact is ge¬ 
nerally admitted. • 

• • Count Rumford, tee Eisay 18th. 

z 3 
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* 

The boiling here recommended, with the second half 
of-the water, cannot at this stage of the process be de- 
detrimefital to the aromatic and volatile portions, for 
these have been already removed and secured in the 
infused portion. f f 

Those who have a predilection for the method of ex¬ 
tracting the qualities of coffee*by boiling, on the sup¬ 
position that this method is more effectual than by 
infusing, will find tjieir mistake by considering the 
following experiment: — 

A pint of water and 3d0 grains of well roasted and 
finely ground coffee were' boiled over a spirit lamp for 
ten mnuites, in a'vessel calculated to prevent loss by 
evaporation :f the liquid was thep filtered off through 
paper. Another pint of water was poured boiling on 
350 other grains of the sajne coffee, and allowed to draw 
until its temperature was 154°, whmh is as low as it is 
ever allowed to fall: it was then filtered. The liquor 
in the former case measured 12^ ounces; in the latter 
12 ^. The specific gravity of both was precisely the 
same, being just 1.005. Tlje grounds of both, remain¬ 
ing on their respective filters, were dried for ten days in 
the sun : those of the boiled liquor weighed 270 grains; 
those of the infused liquor 271. The coincidence was 
therefore as near as could weH be expected, and the ex¬ 
periment shows that boiling and drawing dissolve thesame 
quantity from coffee. And although the grounds of in¬ 
fused coffee will afford additional bitter to new portions 
of water-boiled on them,, yet this depends rather on the 
greater solvent power of a larger quantity of water, than 
any greater efficacy m boiling. In these'trials, the coffee 
had been ground m a mortar to the finest powder.' 

If the powder be very coarse there i's no doubt but 
boiling would extract somewhat moie from it, as mere 
infusion would not penetrate the* coarse <grain so w ell; 
a qr what is the same thing, in so short a time. This 
uot'duns ft statement alr&dy made, and which might 
of tm, contradictory to our present conclusions, concern- 
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ing the inferior power # of infusing for the purpose of 
extraction. • 

In order fully to effect this extraction of the qualities, 
the coffee must tiave been ground to the finest possible 
powder ; ^Jat which is commonly sold is by far too 
coarse to ansfSver the wurpose well. By roasting the 
coffee to the degree qdnch I have recommended, it is* 
ren<\jtred much.more difficult tot grind in the mill; for 
il^gets an oily surface which causes the kernels to Flip 
over, each other* and hence they are not caught so 
readily by the teeth of the mill: but the powder, when 
obtained, is much finer than if the coffee had been less 
roasted, because it is rendered more friable. 

* 4 

As to the proportions of coffee and water to make a 
liquid coffee of sufficient strength, much.d?pcnd«*on the 
taste of the consumer. One thing »is obvious, that to 
make coffee of a good quality we must use a good quan¬ 
tity, he the roasting ever so well executed; and not only 
this, hut the original raw coffee must baie been of 
a good quality I conceive that less than two ounces 
and a half of well joasted coffee to the Imperial quart 
measure of water, will not snake the required beifrfage 
in full perfection, although some palates may prefer it 
weaker. # 

There is one quality of liquid coffeo on which some 
6 tress is generally laid, and ^vhich those who study the 
taste only might consider of very little consequence 
namely, transparency. Yet it appears to me that un¬ 
cleared coffie has a less agreeable taste than the same 
quality if tiansparent. To hffect the clearing, without* 
any addition tp the coffee, count Bumfonf invented an 
apparatus which, in efject, is the same as the one now 
sold under the name of Percolator But experience haa 
shown tkat this contrivance is liable to two objections; 
it does not exhaust ^herground coffee its virtues, and 
the liquid requires so kmg to percolate that it is too 
much cooled befoie it passeg through. Various artificial 
methods have been contrived to effect the clearing^ such 
as the additfbn of fish skin, hartshorn shavings,"isinglass, 
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>vhite of egg, &c. All these methods succeed tolerably 
well, but liihey are not unobjectionable. The skin of the 
eel or sole clears admirably ; but floating on the surface 
of the Coffee, when poured out, will be perceiced a thin 
iridescent film of pil, sometimes in ininfite globules. 
Hartshorn shavings require to! much boili ^; isinglass 
1 also requires more boiling thai? is consistent with perfect 
flavour. The white of an eg{£' when haidened by the 
heat, forms a vast*number of shreds which will often 
pass into the cups when the coffee i, nearly all poured 
out. Yet, with a little tumble, the white of egg may 
be made the most perfect and comenient cleaier of any. 

Every one knows that fhe white of an egg is coagu¬ 
lated into a tough milk-white substance by the heat of 
boilny* wattV. Hut at lower hei ts it is folidified in a 
very different form If the white of a numbei of eggs 
he poured out on a large flat dish, and exposed before a 
brisk fiie at such a distance that the) will get but a mo¬ 
derate heat, the water evaporates slowly fiom them, they 
dimmish very much in bulk, and m the space of 12 or 
14 hours they will be solid. The mass is now yellow, 
tram parent, hard, shining* brittle, scaling off fiom the 
dish by a mere touch, which is the test of i t« being 
sufficiently done. This irtay he kept in a hottle for 
almost any length of time, and it will be found a great 
convenience if reserved for clearing coffee A very small 
bit of it will answer the puipose; the weight of a silver 
sixpence will be sufficient to clear three ounces of coffee. 
All that need be done is to throw the substance into that 
half of tiff* water which is*to be brought to a boil on the 
coffee, leaviifg it in pfter that portion is poured off, and 
the remaining half of the water at a boiling heat is 
poured on. When the two liquids are mixed, a minute 
or two of rest will be sufficient to lender the coffee quite 
transparent. 

In this way the coffee produced is a delightful be¬ 
verage, and so different from the vapid potion commonly 
called coffee, as to be scarcely supposed producible from 
the same material, Jamaica coffee! prepared in this 
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way, is far preferable to Mocba coffee prepared in the 
ordinaly way, and is indeed as good as can bt desued. 

The addition of a single tea-spoonful of port wine to 
a cup of coffee heightens the flavour, and rendets^ltJriare 
agreeable. ^Ir. Wines informs that many of the 
Spaniards Wif ardent s|nr4 with their coffee *; but 
this addition comple 
of well n ade coffee. 

The practice of keeping coffee toasted and ground, 
ready* for occasioilhl use, speins to he injurious to its 
aroma. Many people suppose, that by keeping it out of 
contact of air, as in a corked bottle, it is protected from 
all ill consequences. Even count Rumford imagined, 
that by the use of Ins store-canister,*wherein a piston 
follows the coffee as >t is lowered by bemg consigned, 
the aroma is retained. It is, however, not the escape 
of tlie aroma that is to be feared,-but its spontaneous 
decomposition. Tlfbre is a remarkable experiment of 
M. Georgt, which shows clearly that ground coffee is 
liable to internal decomposition. He roasted a quantity 
of,coffee until browi^ and, without grinding it, tied it 
up m linen, and set it bj^: -g— nothing followed. *He 
then ground two pounds of roasted coffee to powder, and 
tied it up similarly. In thfte quarters^of an hour it 
took fire, and continued burning until it,was reduced to 
ashes, which weighed half an ounce. Here was not only 
internal decomposition, but a highly dangerous one. He 
made similar tmls with roasted barley and rice, and with 
the same resulre. These experiments were executed in 
order to elucidate the cause of the mysterious bifiming of 
a frigate in ihe j>ort of Cronstadt, when no ffte had been 
in her for several days before. 

Several substances have been made use of at different 
times as syhstitutes for coffee, when its price was higher 
than at.present; and.the imi&tions have been tolerably 
successful. ftye is one of these articles’, and the fol¬ 
lowing process has been given :—“ The rye is to be weU 

• Two Years and a Half m the American Navy, 1 308. 


tely inters the character of the taste 

*i • 
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cleaned, and then boiled till it is soft ; but care must be 
taken thatPit does not burst. It i> afterwards to le dried 
id the sun, or in an oven, and then burnt like coffee^ 
and#rlfen ground it is fit for use. It may be infused 
or boiled in the usual way; but if coffee etuul to Moclia 
be required, half of this <ppi| der mixed wKh half its 
weight of real coffee gives a beverage fit for the Grand 
Turk or to be served^to the guests at the Caf Hamblin 
of the Palais Royafc” * 

Pease and beans have also been tised as substitutes, 
and fraudulently mixed with real coffee. The fraud has 
been even practised as a tiade, and a person prosecuted 
admilttd that he had carmd it on for twenty years : the 
article was known by the name of “ Sham Coffee.” 

Avuns Ifaye been cashiered the best of all the sub¬ 
stitutes for coffee; the process for preparing them has 
been already given/ See* A corn. 

The Arabians, who have the finest coffee in the world, 
nevertheless use the husks ivhich enclose it, and this is 
drank abundantly and frequently. 

f 

^ Cranberry . Great quantities of this fruit grow in 
the British isles : it is as small as a pea, of a red co¬ 
lour, and a soqr sweetish taste. They are u*-cd for tarts 
and puddings, iVmt require much sugar. As a fruit they 
are agreeable ; as an aliment, worthless. 

Cvcumber. Tim fiuit as food ma^jbe duly appre¬ 
ciated by considering that according t<rthe analysis of 
Dr. JtKn, it contains do less than 97 parts, in the 
hundred, of water.r Of the remaining three parts, only 2| 
can prove nutritious. Thus, whoever would wish to derive 
one ounce 1 of nouiishment from cucumbers, must swal¬ 
low upwards of 2 7 ] pounds of the fruit. It is,Jiowever, ft 
jileasant, although not always a s$fe adjuvant to a weak 
appetite. Owing to the prodigious quantity of water 
Ivhich it contains, and which would render the taste of 

J i 

thq usual condiments almost imperceptible, the common 
practice of thin slicing, sprinkling with salt, and drain- 
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ing, is indispensable ; tyit not with the view, although 
usually Supposed, of 'rendering the fruit tess apt to 
sicken. 

This vegetable'is almost never rightly managed*. After 
being slicecLLsalted, and drained, s<# much water is still 
retained that the vinegar Ivhtn poured on becomes too 
weak ; hence after the Jjjrsjf draining new salt should be 
applied, and the#drainmg repeated. But now the fruit 
is foo spit: hence it should be ringed with vinegar to 
remove the cxces^ and then the* final vinegar may be 
poured on. 

Currant. The red and v/liite currant arc merely 
varieties of each other, and are scarcely distinguishable 
by mere taste. Both*aie agreeable aciil-j^eet si’juimer 
fruits, reviving and cooling in their vffects, but scarcely 
nutritious. The black curAnt h&s a peculiar taste, 
pleasant to some persons, but so heavy that a much less 
quantity of the fruit palls the appetite. The black seems 
to be more mucilaginous than the red or white. 

* When red or white currants are to be made into jam, 
it may be of use to know (that the evaporation ovef the 
fire should be continued until they lose exactly half 
their weight, otherwise the jam will pot keep m all 
eeasonB. 

• 

Date . The tree from which this fruit is obtained is 
a kind of pa^m, the phoenix dactyhfera or date-palm. 
The name date is derived from dactylus , because it is 
oval like a finger's end — a fanciful etymology*no doubt. 
It is an excellent fruit, beirg rich •in sugar, gum, and 
other vegetable matter,* with but little acid. The na¬ 
tives of several African and Asiatic countries make it a* 
chief pjrt of their sustenance; for m these parts the 
tree i% as abundant as it is necessary to the wants of 
man. There are many kinds, and they occur of all 
sizes, some being as large ^ a pomegranate. Formerly 
they were imported into England from Persia, Indis^ 
Syria, Egypt, and Barbary : die London maaket is at 
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present supplied from tlie two last places chiefly; the 
Eg) ptian •fruit bung the dearer of the two.* The 
taste is mucilaginous, sweet and bland ; and its effects 
as footf highly nutritious, especially ui those warm re¬ 
gions where animal*sustenance is less priced, and less 
easily procured. 

Endive. This useful plant,"equally fit for use as a 
salad, a ragout, a pbtage, or a soup, is of vanous hirids: 
the curled is less bitter, and is therefore preferred. The 
endive plant, in one variety or another, is obtainable 
summer and winter. 

Fig . The fig-tree, a native of Asia and southern 
Europe, wavi’introduced into England by cardinal Pole: 
two of them weie planted m the garden of the palace 
of Lambeth nearly three* centuries since, when Pole 
was archbishop of Canterbury ; and they remain there 
to this day. The fig produced m Great Britain is far 
inferior to the Oriental one ; but as the leeent fruit is 
a rarity, some trouble has been taken to discover the 
betft» inode of cultivation: <* Tile effort has been to- 
leiahly successful; and from proper soils, wheie good 
trees are trained against walls having a south-east or 
south-west aspect, fair specimens in their most suc¬ 
culent state have been produced. Digging round the 
roots is to be avoided, as encouraging the growth of 
wood rather than of fruit; and a stony soil is known 
to be bitter than a loose one. The shade of other trees 
is highly detrimental to the perfection of the fruit. 

* 

Filbert. The nut of the filbert-tree is the purest ill 
flavour, anti the most free from oil, of ail the nut 
tribe. It accordingly disagrees with few, and is less 
likely than others to be rancid. More of these nuts 

* Caplain Scott says that the Egyptian dates, the staple ol^the countrr, 
arc not to be compared with those of Western Africa. Rambles m Egypt, 
Jkc., L 61 
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than of any other can be eaten without any disagreeable 
effect, and this amounte to the fact that tlurjr are mofe 
nutritive. 

0 

• # 

Ginger . .This is one of the most pungent and useful 

aromatics we possess. tyis biouglTt from the East and 
West Indies* thcie are«twfl kinds, the white and the 
black ; the former ls^nare pungent. The aromatic 
portion of gingtfr is a resin, wKujji constitutes about 
one tenth of the ^hole root, (huger in its icccnt state 
forms a pleasant presene, \thirh, m a medical point of 
view, ought not to be ovei looked. 

* • 

Gooseberry. This^ well-known fruit, when taken 
from a good shrub, planted m iuh soil, aity allowed to 
remain long enough to ty.com*- fully Ape, which it 
rarely is when intended for sjlc, is highly giutcful, and 
this is probably tty amount of its charaotn. As to 
nutriment it is .enough to say that 100 pa»ts of it 
contain SI of water, and 8 of stones and woody matter ; 
the remaining ingredients, amounting to 11 parts, and 
consisting of acids, £um, sugar, lime, albumen, rrpiy 
prove nutritious in some degree. I have observed that 
gooseberries allowed to become much o\cr-ripe on the 
bush always acquire a vinous taste, and the sweetness 
diminishes. Piobably the yest and Sugar come in 
contact, and wune is formed in their substance. Goose¬ 
berries are now commonly preserved by filling a bottle 
with them, filling the interstices with water, and slowly 
boiling thl bottle and its contents in a pot qf water; 
then pouring on a film of oil, corking and sealing. In 

this way they lfiay be kept a year. * 

• • 

Hazel-nutS This is a little more oily than the 
filbert, an*l is consequently somewhat more apt to dis¬ 
agree with flatulent Stomachs. It is, however, in good 
seasons, an excellent nut, but prone to spontaneous 
decomposition. It is certainly nutritious. 
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Horseradish. This root owes its pungency to the 
presence of a curious essentia? oil. Einhoff distilled 
two pounds of rasped' horseradish, and drew off five 
ounces ^>f an excessively pungent water. In some 
time, about ten dro^s of yellow oil subsided, the smell 
of which when separated, was<*nsufferably pungent: its 
• taste was at first sweetish; bu' left a burning sensation 
behind, and the parts of the ,*nouth touched became 
inflamed. A drop t of it let fall on glass quickly-eva- 
porated at 59°, and fill ed the room ,with the smell of 
horseradish. 

On account of the volatility of this oil, horseradish 
when dried loses its tastr, and becomes inert; for the 
oil which contains the pungency escapes. Hence xt is 
that this roof is never preserved by drying, but by the 
contrary process of keeping it moist anti cold by bury¬ 
ing it in sand. And hence it is that when scraped, as 
for the table, it almost immediately spoils by exposure 
to the air, for the volatile oil exhales. 

Jerusalem artichoke. This is the root of the tu- 
berqus-rooted sun-flower, a plant vfcry easily propagated, 
and abundant in its returns. 1 The root much resembles 
a potato, and in taste it is not very dissimilar. It is 
never dry and mealy like a good potato, but moist, soft, 
and cheesy in \exture, although its taste is agreeable, 
and has a certain degree'of resemblance to that of the 
centre of an artichoke. It disagrees with many, being 
apt to induce flatulence, and hence it is not a general 
favourite. To those wi^h whom it agrees,*it is cer¬ 
tainly nutritious, and is so in a higher degree than a 
great many others. 

* 

Kidney-bean . One of the best esculent vegetables 
we possess ; yet theie is, nothing remarkable m it that 
can be describtd, further than that the pods are tender, 
fleshy, and well-flavoured. Some remarks have been 
made page 295 on its nutrotive qualities. It rarely dis¬ 
agrees with any stomach that can bear vegetable food 
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in any farm ; il is therefore very much used. The 
unripe pods are generally preferred ; but jhe mature 
beans taken from the pods, are also used, especially .in 
France. , « 

The samp account answers for the Scarlet.runner , 
which, however, has the Advantage of being procurable 
during a greater portion «of the year, and of pioducing 
so handsome a flower that* there is a double inducement 
in introducing if into the garden. * 

* ■ a 

Lemon. The juice of this fruit consists of mucilage, 
sugar, citric acid, and water, the last ingredient ex¬ 
isting in it at the rate^ of 97 j- per cent. There are 
several processes for preventing its spoiling, the best of 
which is to separate, the citric acid in $he stijje of 
crystals. Crystallised leraon-jifice is nbw commonly 
sold by the chemists; but nothing ,ean compensate the 
loss of the fine fl^our of the fruit, which in any of 
these processes is inevitable. 

A French chemist has contrived an economical 
method of obtaining the same acid as that of lemon- 
juice from gooseberrfes. ye ferments the goosebejiy- 
juice, distils off ardent spirit Worn it, which he reserves 
as brandy, and the residual liquor he saturates with 
chalk, washes the insoluble powder thus produced, treats 
it with dilute sulphuric acid, filters off the liquor, and 
evaporates it so that crystals drill form on cooling. By 
this mode, 100 parts of gooseberries afford 10 of brandy 
and l of crystallised citric acid. 

The rind of lemons is much used in coo4cery: it 
may be preserved nearly as good as if recent* by putting 
it into a wide-mouthed bottle with a little strong al- 
cohdl. The bottle beiftg well corked, is ty be some¬ 
times shaken* so that the alcohol which lies on the 
bottom may wash over the*rind. The alcohol will 
become as strong of* the flavour as the Yind itself, and 
both may be used. The same practice will succeed 
with Seville orange rind. • 

It is almost needless to obseive that lemons j:ofi tain 
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no nutriment; it would be useless if they did, as their 
poweifld acidity would prevent their being eaten under 
any circumstances. 

» , 

Lettuce. The common garden lettuce is a favpurite 
cooling summer vegetable, moft wholesome on account 
, of its diluting or correcting snimal food than in con¬ 
sequence of any nutriment wfcioh is contained in itself. 
While young, its jpice is merely watery, and ha^no 
considerable flavour; but when m flpwer, this -juice is 
much altered; it is now thick and milky, and its iaste 
is bitter and acnd. If a quantity of this juice be 
separated and evaporated vo dryness, it affords a brown 
mass, which in tast?, colour, and smell resembles opium, 
and jiossessef narcotic powers like that drug, although 
somewhat modified. SCme persons have conceived that 
eating lettuce which was tpo old rendered them sleepy, 
— an effect easily understood, when, we know that this 
peculiar opium is present. 

Maine or Indian corn , as a grain proper for malting, 
has.been noticed vol. 1. p. 94-. It Is a most important 
bread-coin, on account of the quantity of nutritive 
matter contained in it. ■ ^)ne hundred parts contain 
77 of starch, tflnch is about the ratio contained in 
good wheat. It is the chief vegetable sustenance^ made 
use of in many parts of America and the West Indies. 
An ear of maize furnishes a greater quantity of gram 
than an ear of wheat, and each grain more flour. It 
is a late aorn, but is defended from the rams by a thick 
husk: it often grows eight feet high, and the straw is 
good winter food for cattle. It is much cultivated in 
France, and is found to be a m6st profitable crop. 1 

* a 

Melon . Of this fruit (‘here is great variety. The 
best kind has a-rugged outer rind of a greenish colour: 
the pulp is orange ; the taste is a sickly sweet, covering 
a peculiar, agreeable, add strikingly vegetable flavour. 
Its own saccharine matter is insufficient to impart the 
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degree of sweetness which most palates require; an<j 
hen^e when cut, it is £fcnerally powdered wj^h refindcl 
sugar. The rind is always rejected; but even the 
pulp, soft as it is, disagrees with many, and occasions 
sickness ami* pain. To prevent su$h effects, the pulp 
is frequently qualified witaa little brandy, which is not 
only expedfeht, in this respect, but removes the. raw 
vegetable taste for whicfrthe fruit js remarkable. And 
this^g the more necessary, as the melon, to be possessed 
of its highest flavour and finest odour, should be oaten 
a day’or two previously to perfect ntaturition. 

Melons are not prefeired for being large; the small 
ones which have a firm pulp*are considered superior. 
It is by no means a nutritious frurt; and those of 
delicate digestion will Qnd little to compensate tha^isk 
which they incur by making free\ise of tlffem. 

Mulberry. This#is the fruit of a Persian tree long 
since introduced into England. There are two kinds 
in use; one produces white fruit, the other black : the 
latter seems generally to be preferred. It is a mild 
acid-sweet fruit, of a “sickly flavour. Its deep coleifr 
renders it- an object in making some domestic wines, 
the tint of the juice being deeper than that of port 
wine. To strong cider, a little mulbeijy-juice com¬ 
municates a pleasing taste and colour ; and is often used 
for that purpose. The leaf bf the tree is the well- 
known food of silkworms. 

Mushroom. This is the most savoury of *all ve¬ 
getables ; and if it does not contain much that is nutri¬ 
tious in itself, It stimulates the appetite to take an 
incre&ed quantity of oth?r nutriment. It i^undbubt- « 
edly one of the* most agreeable condiments; and, when 
of the ngfit species, is very 4indescrvmg of the cha¬ 
racter given t® it by “Seneca, —- that it i& a delightful 
poison. Pliny, indeed, assigns sufficient reason for this 
bad character; he says that nfusfirooms got an ill name 
on account of v the poison winch th» empress Agrjpjflna 

von. 11 . A A 
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conveyed to her husband, Tiberius Claudius, through 
them; au»d that puff-mushrdoms poisoned Annaeus 
Serenus, captain of Nero's guard, with several others, at 
one dnfner. He says that the epicures took delight in 
dressing mushrooms with their own hands, that they 
might be feeding on them infancy all the time. 

There is no doubt that many species are most vi¬ 
rulent, and that too much tare cannot be taken in 
selecting them. Rven the large horse-mushroom, from 
which catsup is made, should be eat^n very cautiously ; 
as in wet seasons. Or if produced in wet ground, it is 
very deleterious if eaten in great quantity : yet the 
Russians eat all sorts, ° and t even such as would be 
considered poisonous in this country. 

X v « symptoms produced by poisonous mushrooms are 
various; sometimes there is^violent vomiting, sometimes 
fainting, sometime? spasms ; sometimes all these occur, 
terminating m death. The most 'powerful stimulants 
as brandy and ether, should be freely used, followed by 
ginger or pepper, but preceded by an emetic. 

It is not easy to distinguish the poisonous from the 
eiculent mushrooms. When the smell is offensive, ‘the 
taste bitter, astringent, and durable, the colour sulphur 
yellow, or bright or blood red, or greenish, they are to 
be avoided. Those that are proper for food are gene¬ 
rally of a compact, brittle texture, and their substance 
white. Those that are soft, watei y, and slimy, are unfit. 

As mushrooms are very perishable articles it is fortu¬ 
nate that there are means of preserving them. They are 
sometimes dried, powdered, and bottled. The Chinese 
dry them £o skilfully, that it is said they will be at the 
end of a year, if soaked in water, as gobd as ever. They 
' are ifiore generally preserved by pickling, but sometimes 
by a method which sacrifices the fine flavour of this 
fungus to appearance; fcin order to have them white, 
their juice, id which all their desirable qualities reside, 
is in great part excluded. The following observations 
may be of use:— . ° 

*Wjien salt is thr#wn on mushrooms, i* will be found 
after a little time that from being white, dry, and bulky. 
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•they Ere shrunk to one-half their volume, and are now 
immersed m a dark-endured liquor. Thus salt acts on 
them as it does op animal matter; it corrugates theih, 
and causes them.to pour out their juices, more especially 
when they are scalded, as is always done. Yet those 
who choose to .have whit^pyikled mushrooms, pour off 
this dark li^uo];, and, by Rejecting it, lose all that is va¬ 
luable m die fungus. HnStead of rejecting the juice, 
metres should\>e taken for its re-absorption; and this 
may be effected byia slow process of evaporation, with a 
moderate heat, in a vessel which exposes a wide surface, 
care being taken to keep the whole constantly stirred, as 
well to hasten the evaporation ks to avoid burning. The 
water will all exhale ; and the mushrobms alone will re¬ 
main, their original savury principle bein^^reabsdtfeed, 
and the mere water expelled? Thus the change produced 
is that their flavour is more cwn centra ted, and tligy are 
impregnated with salt. They should not be dried by 
the evaporation, but left, still soaked, without any re¬ 
dundant juice. The next step in’ the common process 
is, to pour on vinegar until the mushrooms are covered; 
anti here is the second gran<\ qpror. • # 

By pouring on so much vinegar, all the benefits de¬ 
rived from the reabsorption of*the juice is counteracted ; 
for the juice is washed out, and remains »ji the vinegar, 
instead of being in the mushroom, where it ought to be. 
The proper mode of proceeding will be to use Beaufoy's 
or Howard’s strongest wood-vinegar, diluted with twice 
its bulk of water: a very small quantity of this should 
be poured on, perhaps as niuclv as will rise in tHfe bottle 
containing the mushrooms to about ope-quarler of their 
height. The bottle, being^ corked, is to be shaken every 
day f8r a month, so that those at the top may come to ' 
the bottom^ and should the whole liquor be absorbed, 
more myst be added as often af necessary, a slight ex¬ 
cess always remaining. In this way, the mushrooms 
retain their whole flavour, as well # as that of the vinegar; 
whereas, in the common way, the mushrooms act merjly 
as a sponge fos vinegar, and in exchange for it part with 
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their own flavour which it was the main point to pre¬ 
serve. The degree of acidity must be determined by 
the taste of the operator; water or acid may be added 
occasionally, as requiied. As to spices; the nicest way 
will be to infuse thpm, reduced to coarse powder, in the 
vinegar intended to be psefr, previously to its being 
poured on the mushrooms. The contaiqing'vcssel being 
immersed in water, Icept n&ufly boiling for about two 
hours, to extract the aroma. ‘ 

The preserved juice of inushroomn or catsup, is a far 
more useful form than the pickle. Twenty pounds of 
flap-muslirooms will, by the action of salt and pressure, 
give six quarts of juice,' and this should be reduced by 
evaporation to one half. The facetious Dr. Kitchener 
givilfa forftiyla, which affords so exquisite a liquor that 
he will not consent to havent called catsup, but names 
it dogs up ; the dog bem^r the nobler animal. His fiist 
precept seems remarkable for prudence: he says, iC If 
you love good catsup, gentle reader, make it yourself.” 

Mr. Accum informs us that a catsup has frequently 
been sold, composed of the residue of distilled vinegar 
chftited with decoction of qnter green husks of walnuts, 
and seasoned with spices, the whole being boiled in a 
copper vessel. A manufacturer informed him that he 
had practise^ this for twenty years. 

The Truffle is a kind of mushroom that grows under 
ground, and never appears above the surface. For the 
purpose of discovering them dogs are trained to the 
scent: the intelligent animal, when he traces out the spot, 
shows 1 by his anxious'barking and scraping that the 
treasure is at hai\d ; and there a great cluster is generally 
found. The truffle is the best of all the fungi as food. 
The morel is less a favourite*; it once had the character 
of being particularly efficacious in creating an appetite. 

All the mushrooms ^approach the nature of animal 
matter, as appears by their containing azote', and by 
their taste: they also contain sugar. 

i i 

Mustard, The seed of this plant, ground to fine 
powder, constitutes the mustard of commerce. The 
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pungency for which mustard is valued resides in a vo¬ 
latile oil, which may fie obtained in a separate form df 
mustard-seed be # distilled with water. This oil contains 
the whole pungency of the seed; qpd, as it is not pe¬ 
rishable like the mustarfi*itself, might be a very useful 
article in domestic economy* The seeds also contain 
a fixed oil, winch is blajicS and tasteless, and might be 
used*as a salad-Oil. Mustard, in sases of emergency, 
iria^ be*u$ed as qp emetic, and has the advantage of 
being always at hand. ** • 


Nasturtium. This plant, «s producing a beautiful 
flower with lively-green, large, graceful leaves, is one of 
the greatest ornaments^of our gardens ; andjhas t\(^ad- 
vantage of leaving behind it, a se&l-capsule, which forms 
an excellent pickle. Books tkjpt tre^t on these subjects, 
observe a sweeping rple for preserving condiments,'which 
is very far from, being applicable to all the different 
species. Of this the nasturtium is an example. In 
this capsule resides a peculiarly pungent aroma, of the 
horse-radish kind, which is soluble in watery liquids, 
such as vinegar ; and hence, if they be pickled according 
to the processes given in bqpks, the whole aroma is 
trashed away from the capsule, and norfe remains m it 
but what it retains from the acetous infusion. 


I found the following process to succeed:—Take nas¬ 
turtium capsules, when the flowers have disappeared) 
and when a touch is sufficient to separate the .capsule 
into its three constituent part $; after being wiped by 
rolling in a moist cloth, let them be ^put into ‘a bottle, 
and as much of* Beau foy's or Howard’s strongest pyro¬ 
ligneous vinegar as will rise one half the height of the • 
capsules, along with whatever spices may be chosen. 
Cork the bottle, and shake it %very day for a fortnight: 
the pidkle is # then fit for use. It will be then ob¬ 
servable that the strong acidity has disappeared, as well 
as the pungent smell of the vinegar, and a weak watery 
acidulous liquor, which is in fact the juice of the capAile 
mixed with some vinegar, will be found in its place* 
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fiut the nasturtium retains allots pungency; and is 
indeed as hot as the palate can well bear even when no 
other rpices have been added: the smell also is 
powerfully pungent., But by the common process, when 
ordinary vinegaf is made us<f of in largq quantity, the 
smell and taste of the capsule are washed away, and are 
found in the vinegar, which has. been so far diluted by 
the juices that the yhole is of little value. Hence, nas¬ 
turtiums are little in use; although ,there is*no better 
pickle when they are properly made. " 

Nutmeg . The Mymiica Moschata affords a fruit 

about the size of l peach, the external part of which is 

soft A fleshy; and incloses a shpll, of which the kernel 

is the nutmeg'f Betwden th? fleshy outside and the nut 

is a membranous envelope which lies close to the shell: 

this is'mace. The aromatic portioi\of the nutmeg is a 

volatile oil: a fixed oil, of the consistence of butter, also 

exists in it in great quantity, which when quite free from 

the volatile oil is nearly tasteless. In one pound of 

nutmegs there are five ounces of tne fixed, and half an 

ounce of the volatile, oil. The latter answers all the 

purposes of cookery, with Jess trouble. 

% 

Oat. This'useful grain contains about 76 parts per 
cent, of nutritious matter: Its uses tor preparing several 
kinds of food are well known. A delicate sub-acid 
jelly is prepared by infusing the husks of oats in water, 
and suffering the infusion to turn a little sour, then straining 
it. This whitish water gelatinises when boiled, and in 
this state constitutes that favourite and* somewhat nu¬ 
tritious article flummery, otherwise called sowani, so 
much used by invalids and convalescents. 1 

■ 

Olive. In various parts of the ‘South cf Europe the 
tree that, produces the olive is common, and the fruit, 
constitutes no small portion of the wealth of the inha¬ 
bitant^. When ripe, the olive is of a bluish colour, and 
about the size of a small plum. The green pickled 
olives are the unripe fruit, a great part of the bulk of 
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which is occupied by a Jiard rough stone. When thfi 
olives are ripe, they are laid together to wither a little ; 
they are then bnlised and pressed: the oil runs out, 
and is allowed to settle a few days in order that it may 
deposit the water and murage. When it has done so 
it is perfectly transparent, and of a greenish-yellow colour: 
it is called virgm oil. ^Mie residual olive-cake is then 
► heated, pressed again, and a further product of oil ob¬ 
tained, lyit of inferior quality. 

Two kinds of pickled oiivep are'spot to London, the 
French and the Spanish. The latter are larger, and 
more bitter ; and to many persons more disagreeable. 
The tree scarcely bears fruit in the British isles. 

Onion. This bulbotls root has not been' mucfi^x- 
amined by chemists. • Fourcroy and'Vauquelin, many 
yeais ago, discovered that it'contained manna. • The 
sweet taste of this Saccharine substance becomes very 
remarkable in old pickled onions, when all the acrimony 
of the bulb has been extracted by the vinegar. Indeed 
all onion* have a sweetish taste. They also found 
sulphur; and to this they Attributed tlic disagreeable 
smell, and the power of blackening silver possessed by 
onions. The other ingredients were phosphoric and 
acetic acids, earthy salts, and some >vegeto-animal 
matter. 

The peculiar smell, taste, and acrimony of onions are . 
destroyed by being boiled, oy much he&ed, or by ex¬ 
posure,to the air when cut into slices. Tit may not be 
amiss to inform the lovers of raw onions, tl^at* the best 
way of removing the odpur of them ?from the breath is 
by eating raw parsley, a & that of gallic is by chewing 
leaves of rue. » * 

The qualities of shallots, scallions, chives, garlic, ro¬ 
cambole*, and onions, *>re pretty much the s^me, but differ 
in degree. 

Herodotus tells us, that on the pyramid of Cheops 
in Egypt, an inscription in hieroglyphics informed J:he 
world that, dflring the building of it, the sum expended 
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on the purchase of onions, garhc, and radishes fot the 
Tjrorkmen/ amounted to iCOO talents of silver, which, 
when converted into the value Of silver in the present 
day, amounts to 288,000/. If the onions cost this sum) 
what must the whole expend of, the pyramid amount 
to ? what must the resources pf Cheops have been ? and 

what must have been the burthens qf the people. 

* " 

* 

Orange . This fruit contains a delightfully Trfresrung 
and cooling juice, consisting,of less acid and more sugar 
than the lemon; but in point of nutriment it' has little 
advantage over the latter fruit. 

The custom which obtains in the present day of 
picking oranges is of great antiquity. A few years 
since the learned Abbe Facciolati, on opening an 
Etruscan vase taken from the rflns of Herculaneum, 

' i ' 

found an orange, pickled m vinegar, m a state of perfect 
preservation.* 

Parsnip. This resembles the carrot in almost all its 
qualities except colour. The quantity of s3lid matter 
attributed to it, by Sir II. Davy, is 99 per cent.; but 
that all this is nutntious may well be doubted. Its 
sweet is heavy and peculiar, and renders the root dis¬ 
agreeable to rtiany : it is apt to disagree and lie heavily 
on the stomach. The srme sweet juice exists in salsafi, 
scorzonera, and skirret roots, which may be used like 
the parsnip; Jut they are failing into disrepute. 

i 

Pea . * This seed has been described, page 295. * 

i 

* 

Peach and Nectarine . A fine peach should be of a deep 
red colour next the sun, and of a palt gieenish white 
next the wall: the downy skin should be thin ; the 
pulp firm, orange, and full of juice; and the kernel 
small in proportion to the size of the fruit. It will be 
easy to foretell what wilKbe the taste of a peach having 

- * Times Newspaper, Sept. 22. 1834* 
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these characters. It is # one of our best acid-sweet fruits, 
and rarely disagrees. • • 

The nectarine is a variety of peach, but differs* in 
having a thinher skin and a firmer pulp than the 
peach, and also in thc*,absence 9f down on the Skin, 
Doth, fruits have sometimes grown on the same tree. 
The characte# of the qectarine, as a fruit, is the same as* 
that of the peach : neither is .capable of contributing 
, milch £6 pufciment. * 

• * . • 

% Pipe-apple. The plant that produces this delightful 
fruit is &n exotic, f and waS introduced into England at 
the jendof the l^th century. It rises thirty inches high: 
the leaves are long, narrow, and sharp pointed ; arid 
from their centre ris£s the steip, on the # tdp of ^*5fich is 
a green pyramidal* or oiflal fleshy* substance: this is 
the fruit; and it is formed df maiiy clustered tubercles, 
supporting crimscfh flowers. On the summit stands a 
crown of clustered leaves. While the fruit is growing, 
spines shoot out on all sides, but as it approaches ma¬ 
turity these become^ dry and soft. 

Nothing need be said t>f«the exquisite flavour t»f the 
pine-apple; this is sufficiently evinced by the trouble 
and expense incurred in 1 ft cultivation and the high 
price which it accordingly bears. It should be cut a 
little before it is quite ripe, ^nd kept a few days. 

The name of this fruit is supposed to be derived froyrt 
the striking resemblance of its shape to that of the cone 
of a pine tree. It is believed that the skill of the gar¬ 
dener, aided by artificial hbat, produces this fruit in 
as great perfection as it is ever obtained in its native 
climate. 

* 

Pistachio-nul is the produce of a large Oriental tree, 
whidh, however, does not refuse to grow in Britain. 
The nut is*rather oblong, about the bize of a filbert ; its 
taste resembles that of an jinjpnd, but has a greater de¬ 
gree of sweetness and more flavodr: its substance is very 
oily, and Bence it is liable to rancidity. It is nutritious. 
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but, like all other nuts, disagrees much with the dys¬ 
peptic. r 

*■ 

Plum1 This tree, a native of Armenia, was first 
brought to Italy, anti thence Jp> the British isles. It 
now is universally diffused, *and there are a pumber of 
varieties. Of the twenty-four, kipds that -are at present 
cultivated, the green-gage and the mogul ?re best known; 
the former excelling‘in flavour, the latter in size. p It is 
an excellent fruit, being fleshy, acidrsweet, and w„ell- 
flavoured. There are several species that grow wild in 
our hedges, as the damson , doe, bullace , and bird-cherry. 
The damson makes one of oux best jams; its acrid 
strong taste, when modified by sugar, softens down into 
a moijragreerfnlc and fuU-flavour.‘ The plum is said to 
prove very injurious to health when too freely used; 
and in reasons wheit theVruit has been very abun¬ 
dant, dysenteries have prevailed to a great extent. In 
moderation it is wholesome, and as nutritious as fruits 
of this substance generally are. 


Pomegranate . The tree which bears this fruit is a na¬ 
tive of the countries of the Levant; but it has long been 
naturalised in It?Jy, France^ and Spain, and produces 
abundantly. In/England, where it has been introduced 
for more than two centuries,, it grows, but scarcely ripens 
ifs fiuit. In shape the pomegranate resembles an apple 
or quince ; it contains a great quantity of seeds, included 
in a reddish pulp. The juice is sweet, and often acerb. 
It was forncerjy a medicinal fruit, and various prepa¬ 
rations were made from it. The rind is gstringent, and 
in this capacity was much used. ^ 


Radish, a Chinese root, is now well known ’*n every 
part of Europe : t it sometimes assumes a long, tapering 
form, and sometimes a globular shape; and this last 
variety is called the turnip-radish. They are both consi¬ 
dered wholesome, and pleasant; but they contain little 
nutrimen|» 
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* 

Raisin. This fruik is merely the dried grape ; afld 
has been fully descried, Vol. I. p. 264. * 

* 

Raspberry. The red raspberry, on account of the aci¬ 
dity, sweetness, flavour, AmI colour of its juice, is a general 
favourite, «an<I is preserved ift various forms with vinegar,, 
sugar, and b/andy. ^ will be necessary to make some 
observations on*the last form, because there is diversity 
of opinion on th^ best means of impregnating different 
alcoholic liquors with thq flavouf.. Brandy and whisky 
ate used for this purpose—the former in England, the 
latter in Ireland. In the following observations I shall 
allude to ardent spirit of the strength of Irish whisky, 
which is generally, when old, about 18 to^20 Qgr_cent. 
above proof, on Dica^s hydrometer. 

When raspberries, moderately fipe, included in a 
canvass bag, are submitted to the press, a beautiful 
transparent red Juice transudes: when some of this 
has been obtained, the pressure must be increased, and 
the more that flows the greater must be the force applied. 
Now, the juice tha* exudes last will be of a lively §cid 
sweet; the first portion, a hfeavy sweet without acidity; 
and the middle runnings will be intermediate. 

These considerations show flow mucin mistaken those 
persons are who direct raspberries, sliglftly broken, to be 
hung up in a canvass taf, and the unpressed spontaneous 
runnings only to be uffd. By such a process all that 
is valuable in the fruit is left behind. 

The cause of this difference in the qualities of the « 
juice obtained by the several degrees of pye^ure is ob¬ 
vious. The vary ripe fruit, which 5s sweet only, breaks 
and discharges its juice first; the least ripe breaks la|t, * 
and hence tins portion is sour. From this flre learn that 
the fruit? employed should consist of ripe and unripe 
portions. Jf the ifhole be perfectly ripe, the juice will 
want one of its recommendatory qualities — the acid; if 
the whole be unripe, it wilUwtAt the other — the sugar. 

The next question to be determined, is the following: — 
When ardent spirit is mixed with raspberry juice a 
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ntuddiness immediately appear*, which after a while 
subsides into a voluminous sediment. It has been said 
that thus a great portion of the silbstance of the fruit is 
eliminated and lost ; and hence the method has been 
preferred of infusing the unbrdtcen fruit in the spirit: 
the question is, what advantage, if any, is gained ? 

If the sediment, thus produce,! 1 from a large quantity 
of the fruit, be sepaiated by straining through a pa^er 
filter, and if the sediment be repeatedly washed by al¬ 
lowing spirit to pass through it, and is then dried on the 
paper, a purple-coloured, hard, horny substance may be 
obtained, which dissolves ,in the mouth precisely like 
gum-arabic, and has a disgusting, mawkish taste, with 
very slight acidity, along with rather a disagreeable 
fiavodr. It 'regains a ytronj? smell of raspberries for 
many years. This, then, is the substance precipitated 
from raspberry juice by the affusion of spirit: and in¬ 
stead of retaining it, the true object is to remove it. The 
spontaneously exuded juice contains much more of this 
disagreeable gum than that which has been obtained by 
pressure. 

liUt it is further to be leiilarked, that if it were an 
advantage to preserve the gum in a state of solution, it is 
not attained by infusing spirit on unbroken raspberries ; 
for the gum in uhat case remains unextracted from the 
fruit. ^ 

, The following seems to be thumper process for im¬ 
pregnating ardent spirit with all the qualities of this 
fruit, the foregoing facts being assumed as a guide : — 
Express the juice of ripe and unripe raspberries by 
powerful pressure, utftil, from seven pounds, four pints 
have been obtained. Mix this juice with one gallon of 
spirit, and shake the mixture well: let it subside for 
several days, then pour off the clear part ; throve the rest 
into a canvass bag, and press it very'gradually until the 
residuum remains in the bag almost dry. Lastly, mix the 
two liquors: in some further time a sediment will 
again ( appear in the bottom, but the liquor will have 
become perfectly transparent. This I conceive to be 
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the best and by far the most economical form, although 
it is a little troublesoipfe. 

Raspberries, jvlnlq still almost green, impart \an 
acidity to spirit far more grateful than that ctf lemon- 
juice; but scarcely ai^y saccharine matter, and not 
much of the peculiar flavour of the fruit. 

i * • 

Rice, the gram mosVetfteemed and most useful in the 
countnes of the East, is grown in V>dia, Turkey, Italy, 
Carolina*and many other parts,. It is considered very 
nutritions, and is much used as fopd in all quarters of 
tfie globe; the forms in which it is employed are well 
known. It contains no.less than 85 per cent, bf starch, 
which is more than exists in wheat. • Carolina rice is it 
little more nutritive than the growth of %he Sutj^h of 
Europe, but tht difference*is inconsiderable. 

• 

Rye. One of *he chief advantages of this £rain is, 
that it will growaipon poor, gravelly, or sandy, soil; where 
wheat would not succeed. It .is not near so nutritious 
§s the latter grain : Sir. II. Davy attributes but 79 p«" 
cent of nutritious matter*to rye, and 95 to wheat., ffhe 
chief use of rye is for bread, which will be much im¬ 
proved if some wheaten flour have been also used From 
rye a good spirit is also procurable; andfts productiveness 
in this respect has been noticed, Vol. 1. p. 9^* 

* ■ 

Sago is a peculiar kind of starch, obtained by diffusing 
the pith of a species of palm-tree through cold water, 
straining to separate the woody fibres, allowing the staich 
to settle, separating and granulating tlfe deposit by 
forcing it through a sieve. When the tree is split, the 
pith is often eaten without any preparation^ and is c«i- 
sidered flourishing. Sago, boiled in water until gelatinised 
and $hen seasoned^ is used*for children and invalids a? 
light and somewhat nutritious food. 

Salepf is the root of th£ Orchis mascula. The root 
being washed, baked, and ground to powder, is* salep. 
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Eight grains of tins render an ounce of water so thick 
that it will scarcely pass through a cloth.-—(Gray.} It 
is Considered nutritious. 

b 

t 

Sea-kale. This perennial root has been used for ages 
by the peasantry on the coastf of great Britain, where 
, it grows wild. Its perfections'were firstbrdught into 
public notice by Dr. Lettsom, cheat sixty years ago; and 
ever since it lias copstantly become more popular. It 
is one of the most agreeable of all the, dinner*table ve¬ 
getables, as well as one of thr3 most easily digested, it 
disagreeing with very few persons. When sea-kale is 
in its greatest perfection it has a singular and agreeable 
flavour of the most delicate oyster. Many persons 
prefe^jC to ^paragus, which it r^sernbles a little when 
the blanching Has been duly a/tended to v This vegetable 
is easily forced, and i§ procurable long before Christmas. 
It naturally appears about February, and is abundant 
in April and May. < 

Spinach is one of our most useful and excellent ve¬ 
getates, being so hardy thaf it will grow winter and 
summer, in any light sandy 0 soil, and with little aid from 
manure. It is a favourite with most persons, disagrees 
with few, and if at least as nutritious as any other es¬ 
culent leaf. It is a native of Asia. Wild spinach, a 
plant indigenous to Britain, is sown in gardens for the 
&ke of the leaves and shoots ; the former resembling 
spinach, the latter asparagus in flavour. Mouutain 
spinach on. orache, is also cultivated; and is with some 
a favourite, although it is rapidly falling into disuse. 

. Strawbernfj a delightful and light fruit; a constant 
attendant on the dessert-table when procurable, but of 
little use as food. < 

Sugar has been amply described in several parts of the 
first volume of this work. 0 “ 
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Tapioca. See Cassava . 

9 - 

Tea . On this plant little need here be said. Mts 
natural history,, mode of collection and treatment, have 
been detailed over and £>ver in sip all periodicals, until 
these subjects.have heconlfe almost as well known to the 
public as the taste of the beverage produced from it. It is > 
sufficient to remark, tltetof all plants tea resists the ex. 
traguon of its virtues by cold water # with most obstinacy. 
In a week it w$uld not give, out to cold water as 
much flavour as it would»give in*hqlf an hour to boiling 
w&ter. On the mysteries of the tea-table it may be ob¬ 
served, that no art can draw good tea from a bad quality 
of leaf; and that from a good quality of leaf no want of 
skill can produce had Jpa. Two condition\Ohly»a^| re. 
quired; that the water sh#ll bfi boiling? and that the 
teapot shall be of a material capable of retaining the 
heat. I conceive, t that the British nation lost*several 
millions of money by the introduction, many years since, 
of a teapot, made of unglazed earthenware, the colour of 
which was black. Its effect was to disperse the heat by 
r&diation, with great rapi^t^ : the water cooled, abnost 
immediately, below the extracting point; aqd, after the 
ceremony of drinking tea, chief value was thrown 
away m the residual leaves. ■* 

A silver teapot, kept exceedingly bright, at length repays 
its cost; nothing extracts the Virtues of the tea so com. 
pletely: and, next to silver, the newly invented German* 
silver, in which however there is none of the precious 
metal, answers best. It is to be observed that it matters 
little what the metal may be, or whether k £s metal at 
all, if it is not*kept bright; and the more splendid the 
polteh, the better will iif act. m <• 

The hijjh f rice of tea formerly held out great induce* 
ments to the commission of pernicious frauds in the sale 
of tea*; and.much knowledge and ingenuity were ex¬ 
pended in fabricating a fictitious article. The leaves 
of the sloe, the whitethorn* ttfe blackthorn, and other 
trees, were collected and sold to the manufacturer , at two 
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pgnce per pound. e It was the province_of this artist to 
dye them wjth catechu, or logwood ; and when he chose 
to *treat lus customers with green tea, he coloured the 
leaves with a little verdigris. (AccumJ), 

Amongst thl richer classes lri China, tea 13 served up 
in a covered cup about the side of an English breakfast 
•cup, on the leaves, without milk or sugar. They drink 
the infusion before it becomes»ta v j strong or bitter, and 
replenish the cup \yath water until the virtue of tfie 
leaves is quite exhausted. Mechanics and labourers, 
who cannot afford to drink 1 ft as the rich do. on' the 
leat as, draw it in an immense, large, block.tin teapbt 
cased ip wood, and having cotton wool put between the 
wood and the teapot, to preserve the heat longer. 
MosJ^of the Chinese love to drinlj. their tea very hot.* 
An herb gnfws in Tdragufiy, which m many respects 
resembles tea, and is, hencq, called Paraguay tea. It act® 
like opium m enlivening and producing sleep, for these 
opposite powers are possessed by that,pernicious drug. 
Tiie long-continued and inordinate use of the herb occa¬ 
sions the same train of diseases as ardent spirits. Kotze- 
butf informs us, that it is ysed tfil o\er the Spanish 
settlements as tea: it is used in Chili to the amount of 
1,000,000 dollars annually, It is served round boiled 
with sugar, in !> silver vessel, along with a sucking- 
tube, through which each person, if there were twent}, 
would suck it by taking the tube in his mouth, eten 
Yhough the liquor were scalding hot.t 

Waiting The kernel o,f this fruit possesses the same 
qualities as those of other nuts. When recent, but quite 
ripe, it is less oily, and more likely to aj'ree with weak 
stomachs t^an afterwards. 1 

The unripe fruit contributes a favourite exciter of 
appetite, in the form of a fickle. The external rind is, 
in this case, the chief object; for dt the period when it 

*is employed there is neither kernel nor shell. Its taste 

* * 

• Dobell's Travels in Kamtschatka, Ac u. 230. 
t Kotiebue’s Voyage of Discovery, 1 18a. « 
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is pungent, somewhat like nasturtiums, but weaker, 
and astringent. Th<;Central cavity is filled partly with 
a pulp, which ps the? futuie kernel, and partly wjtVi a 
transparent liquid, from’which the pulp is formed. The 
whitish matter that linfs tlse cavily is the future shell. 
and it is customary to pove each walnut by sticking ,i 
pin through ij, lest thesshetl should have already hard-* 
ened, for it would theft 1ft: unfit for the purpose. The 
tesj* however, is not infallible ; for I have repeatedly 
observfidf that the shell actually^ grows hard long alter 
the’fruit has been pickled, just flg sufficient local vi¬ 
tality remains in the body of a human being to cause 
the growth of hair and,nail*after death. Neither the 
tiarispa'tirt liquid, the pulp, nor tilt* rudiments of the 
shell, contain any pungency, this last i?%coudnqfl 
the fleshy green outside : and the object ought to be to 
pi event its extraction, foi without it the walnut is a 
mere sponge ioi \fncgai 

This aioina, §>r pungency, is soluble in watei bv 
long infusion 111 the cold, or by boiling a short time ; 
the water then acqunes the aioina, and the fruit is 
destitute of it. Yet* 111 tint piocesses given in boolts*fbi 
pukling walnuts, they are directed to be infused in brine 
for a week, and then to be#boiled. The whole aron a 
is by these means withdrawn, and noticing but bittu- 
ness lemains. 

I conceive that each walmft sliould he cut into two 
paits, and each half squeezed between the fingers to fom¬ 
ent a yellow mawkish liquor, which, as the fruit is ‘■a- 
turated with i,t, would obstruct the absorptyih 01 tie 4 
vinegar. Being wined dry, they a^e to b3 put into .» 
glass bottle, with the necessary spices, and a little salt. 
the*strongest Bourdeaux vinegar is then to, be pourefl 
<'ii until tjie fruit be cmered. In two months they will 
be fit # for use, containing tlfcir natural pungency and 
flavour, possessing crispness without hardness. They 
also retain that peculiar juice, which is nearly colour- * 
less in the fruit, but whtTi exposed to air becomes 
biown; and,which, when extiacted by water tyid’sea* 

VOL. If. B B 
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soned with spices and perhaps vinegar, constitutes walnut 
catsup. r 

'It is not the usual practice to cut tfye walnuts in two 
when preparing them for pickling: but, beside the ad¬ 
vantages stated, it se*ms to be; *he best mode of prevent¬ 
ing the hardening of the shelf, for the presence of a hard 
* shell is a very great defect. 1 * 

t , 

Yam. This is *. very large root, cultivated irt the 
West India islands, America, and many other* places. 
The interior substance is whne and mealy: it is some¬ 
what like a potato m texture and taste. It is used eitlier 
boiled or roasted, and eatfcn without further preparation. 
Sometimes it.is ntade into bread. Yams are propagated 
Ilk©' pdtatofr'T, by cutting them : nto pieces, leaving an 
eye to each. 'They coristitufa a most important and ex¬ 
cellent article of foed in many countries. 

Kotzebue informs us that a plant grows wild at Goat 
Island, called by the natives mogomuh, the root of which 
resembles a small potato. This root is dried in the 
sun, and ground to powder: it produces a fine flour, 
wtofcli, when pressed into ^ lump, resembles chalk, 
and may be kept a long time without spoiling. When 
it is to be eaten, a little is broken off one of these 
lumps, mixed Vith water m a cocoa shell, and boiled 
until it becomes a thick pap. In taste it resembles our 
potatoes.* This root, tHe potato, and the yam, appear 
allied in qualities. 

Thu si ,ends the list of sources from which man de¬ 
rives his Sustenance About 300 articles of food, 
animal and vegetable, have been described in this volume; 
°—a small part probably of those which may be employed 
for that purpose. Although particular animals have 
been reported by travellers to constitute the food of 
nations whose history they wrote, we might, perhaps 
extend the catalogue to all living creatures, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few that are known to be actually poisonous, 
i. * Kotzebue’s Voyage of Discovery, u. ? j. 
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Hunger makes any kind of food acceptable ; and although 
man m a state of prosperity is an epicure, § the meanest 
thing that creeps would be acceptable m moments of 
emergency. TJus is a fortunate constitution o&appetite: 
■were it noj thus contrived, man p r ould be a more de¬ 
pendent being than he i#; his life must fall a sacrifice 
on more occasions than under present circumstances it 
does ; and his cmpireVveuld not have been established 
from pole to ]>ole — from the luxuriant regions of the 
tropicjj io the snows qf the north—from the 

level of the sandy desert* to the limits of perpetual frost. 


CHAP. VIII.* 

SOME PROPERTIES AND AFJ-FCTIONS OF THE ORGAN OF 

TASTE; 

Tuf subject of thmchapjpr, curious and interesting*^ it 
would become if industriously pursued, has scarcely oc¬ 
cupied the attention of tlios^ who have inquired into the 
mysteries of the external senses. Th« investigation of 
the properties of the organ of taste is amended with pe¬ 
culiar difficulty, because this*sense is more variable than 
any other amongst mankind, and is not permanent ift 
the same person. On these accounts, I can have no 
other expectation than that njany will dissent from some 
of the observations here detailed, although they were 
made under great diversity of circumstances, and at dif¬ 
ferent periods of my lifo, with a view of forming a theory 
of tastes,—an intention which I have relinquished as 
impracticable in my hands. .Nevertheless the following 
obserf ations^a few ftnly out of the many *1 have collected, 
may be found to have some interest, and may perhaps 
stimulate others to an inquiry Inore fortunate in its re¬ 
sults. 


B 13 2 
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n The nature of taste lias never been explained beyond 
the simple statement of the fact, that it is an impression 
made chiefly on the nerves of the tongue and the mucous 
membrane of the palate. , 

This impression mj^y be made J^y the contact, of certain 
solids, liquids, and elastic fluufs. Nitrous oxide gas re¬ 
ceived into the mouth tastes swee*; carbonic acid is acerb , 
hydiogen has a taste that cannct l >e expressed : it is ptr- 

eeivcd on acid fruits which have been tnat instant cut 

* 

with an iron knife; ammomacal gas has^m in supportably 
pungent taste; and chlorine is .astringent. The taste ot 
solids and liquids need scarcely be alluded to. 

Some solids that have til taste in their ordinary state 
icquire it m a singular way ; thus certain metals have 
no tfj^te unle^-a they have been reppntly rubbed. other", 
that are perfectly tasteless wjien separate, acquire one 
when they arc brought m poll tact with each other. 

Taste is. not an attribute of ponderable matter exclu¬ 
sively , if a stream of electricity be directed on the tongue 
lu»m a pointed wire attached to the conductor of an 
eicctuc machine, a distinct flavour is observable. Soine- 
Uiikf tastes are perceived without the application of any 
external exciting cause to the organ ; thus impressions of 
sourness, bitterness, and s^lpiess, are common results of 
disease. ‘ 

Substances used as food have always a certain degree 
of taste, and, within limits, the more decided the taste 
file more agiceablc the aliment, this quality is called 
sapidity. The absence of it, or iu.stpnhty, is so great a 
defect tha{, it renders a substance unfit for food. the 
[nesence of such in t the mouth is capable of exciting 
nausea, and even the evacuation of the stomach. To some 
prisons, chqwing a soft coik or a hit of white paptr '.s a 
sufficient emetic. W ater, of the same temperature as the 
mouth, acts 111 a similar tv ay, but cold water acquires 
taste fiopi the air contained in it, afid its qpldness. 

Tastes are almost never simple impressions, but are 
the lesultof two or mor& atfang at the same time. The 
lesulunp effect is often very diffeient from the elementary 
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tastes, and not a mi^ftire of them; and ttys happens 
even when chemical gombination has not taken plate*. 
If wild carrot-seed be fermented on ale, the latter ac¬ 
quires the taste of lemofcpecl, although neither the ale 
nor the seed h^d the* least flavour of the kind* . and the 
common cirrot acts in soflps precisely as if salt had been * 

added. ■ V • 

% • 

-U?isa curious fact that the elc»entary impressions 
which produce a aompouiKl taste.peed not always Joe ap¬ 
plied to the mouth at the Same time*, but maybe applied 
as # wcll in succession. The fruit of the shrub called 
aasabah , which is common lft Dahomy, is nearly des¬ 
titute of all flavour; if chewed, it nevfcrthgless so affects 
the nerves serving to 4he organ of taste that all arids 
taken afterwards into the mouth*appear sweet: vinegar 
will be mistaken for sweet wne, an<l a lime for £ sweet 
orange. • 

This effect is,no<loubt, produced byacertain linpiession 
left on the nerves of taste, afterdhe cause is withdrawn, 
and of which the person who makes the trial is not con¬ 
scious. It would appear tlfat the nerves affected bedtflno 
toipid to that impression, and remain so until they are 
excited to action by the application of some other ; 
and then the original Dne revives. A jhyson who eats 
a raw onion will after a while cease to perceive its 
flavour in his mouth: but in* an hour or two he may # 
lenew it by swallowing a cup of tea ; or, if the atmosphere 
lie warm, by a draught of very cold water. The taste 
of a boiled omqn is best renewed by a small q*ftntity of 
brandy, diluted with much water, l&the aroma of pepper 
he diffused over the mouth, the painful heat of it will at 
leueflh subside^; but let The experimenter take into hi* 
mouth a li^le brandy, much diluted, and he will perceive 
the he^t of the pepper to returti, and the brandy will ap¬ 
pear to him much stronger than it really is. Those who 
practise frauds on ardent spirits jre quite aware of this 
property of aromatic substances: they first let down the 
strength of the spirit with a little water, and the® firing 

* Bpylc’s Works 
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it up agaip by infusing Cayenne pepper or cardamom 
seeds; the stimulus of the pepper on the palate dis¬ 
poses it to perceive the pungency of the spirit, even in a 
higher degree than if would otherwise have done: and 
that this is a mere deception Of the nerves of the organ is 
" plain, from the fact that the taste of the pepper is not 
perceived, while that of the spirtt is ; the' latter being so 
much greater in quantify. The taste of even the strongest 
brandy will be enhanced if a single cjwdamona s^?d had 
been previously chewed. The*contrary practice has been 
sometimes resorted to; although I believe it is almost 
universally discontinued. When wine is new, the fiery 
taste of its brandy* predominates on the palate: to dis- 
guiy? this ltf/was not unusual to $.dd to the wine a small 
portion of sugkr of lead (a poison) which, by its sedative 
effect on the organ of taste, caused the pungency of the 
brandy to be less perceptible. This was not the only 
case in which sugar of lead was used., 

1 o predispose the organ of taste to certain impressions 
is a device which lias been long practised,—perhaps 
altVLys. It is an old method«of creating a relish for wkie 
to preface the exploits of the evening by eating a few 
morsels of meat, broiled \vi\h a large proportion of pepper 
and mustard the stimulus on ihe palate not only con¬ 
tinued for some time, but was perhaps reproduced after 
it would naturally have subsided; and the organ of taste, 

" thus prepared, perceived a more exalted flavour in the 
wine than would otherwise have belonged to it, the effect 
being quite independent of thirst. 

The burning sensation produced on the mouth by 
aromatic substances may he reproduced by liquids having 
Si much higher or a much low'er temperature thaw the 
mouth itself. Thus when the heat of pepper has sub¬ 
sided on the palate, it may he renewed, in a slight degree, 
by a draught bf very cold water; find whgn the peculiar 
burning occasioned by chewing peppermint leaves has 
disappeared, a quantity of hot water taken into the mouth 
wilf restore it. 

The substances which produce and reproduce a 
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stimulus on the organ of taste need not always be ac^id 
or heating: some thaf are remarkable for,mildnes§ of 
flavour are equally efficacious. Thus the root of liquorice, 
when long chewed, leaves an impression of feeble 
sweetness,'which very gradually subsides : as soon as it 
is no longer perceptible let, the person take a draught of 
buttermilk, a#d instantly the sweetness will return. Thd 
extract of liquqrice, so?d finder tlje name of Spanish juice, 
possesses the same property with regard to porter, m a 
slight" degree it*is true, Jbut sufficiently to modify the 
tpste of porter m a mafiner that *is agreeable to many : 
I have accordingly known persons who prepared their 
palate for a relish of this kiihl by chewing some of this 
extract previously to taking a draught o^porter. On a 
somewhat similar principle many people «#pprovei$f ale 
after a fruit pie, when vteak acidulous wines, as hock, 
w ould be disagreeable; for although a^weet ^nd sour 
form a good combination, the latter does not bear to 
follow the former. 

When stimuli have been applied to the organ of taste, 
and the perception of flavours has thus been rendered 
more than ordinarify acute, # it will be found thaer teeak 
and vapid liquors will appear to still greater disadvantage. 
Of this a person need haw no better proof than taking 
a draught of weak and acescent beer after^ eating a highly 
seasoned .salad, it will be rendered far more disagreeable ; 
whereas ale, in high order from the bottle,and foaming 
with carbonic acid, will be rendered more pungent and 
penetrating than ever. It is on the same principle that 
coffee should.never precede tea, but ought to’ follow it ; 
and then both beverages will produce their'proper effect: 
this order however is rarely observed, because coffee 
is an excitey of thirst; tlu* nerves which supply the 
organ o& taste are overpowered by the rough astringent 
bitterness of the cpffee, ana? are then not in a condition 
to perceive the delicate flavour of tea—^for delicacy is its 
chief perfection. Those physicians appear to be right 
who direct that delicate persons should create a relish for 
a tea breakfast by the preparative of a slice qf toasted 

b b 4 
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bagon ; few things are more successful in rendering tea 
enticing. < 

“ 1 t> culinary combinations of food, spices and other 
stimulant^ are used, not merely for the purpose of im¬ 
parting their own flavour, bu^ f »vith a view of exrtmg 
the organ of taste to the perception o'f the flavour of tlie 
meats, &c. of which they are oom»io«*rd, in*a higher de¬ 
gree than it would otherwise have been. It is not fhe 
biting quality of pepper alone that is valued , anti wrtie 
is not used in sauces that its taste, as such, may be per- 
cased. The perfection of the art of making culinary, 
combinations is the production of a trrtium qind, in 
winch the elementary flavins are all lost and indistin¬ 
guishable in tty' new one created by tiler combined effect 
on tlK, palate* , , 

When the flavour of an edible substance is very delicate 
and pen liar, the palate should, never be excited by 
powerful stimuli, either previously or simultaneously; for 
powerful stimuli act as preparatives to either act^e ones 
only. There are many instances of this; the natural 
flavour of sea-kale, when in highest perfection from a, 
proper soil, is one in which, may be distinguished that of 
the most delicate oyster: if it be peppered, the oyster 
flavour is entirely^ lost. AgaKi, a cucumber sliced, mode¬ 
rately salted, and well drained, has a striking admixture 
of the flavour of a cockle ; Jiut this is destioyed as soon 
ah vinegar and pepper arc added. If dressed cucumber 
he eaten at the same time with kidney-beans, the lattei 
lose the whole of their peculiar taste in a singular 

manner. ' f 

* 

The temperature at which impressions „are made on 
the organ of taste is of consequence, because it eoqside- 
raljly modifies them Every one must ha* e remarked 
that salted meat is much more salt when hot than when 
cold ; and that spices have greater poiver at a high than 
alow temperature. A weighed quantity of pepper, eaten 
with an oyster at the fV'ezpig temperature, Mill exert 
but little energy on the palate, while the same quantity 
on an equivalent of lobster, heated very hot, ‘will be ex- 
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ceedingly pungent: on tins account flavours aie ofttfn 
improved by mere increase of temperature* thus vary 
hot coffee is always preferred to the same article whVfl 
warm . the perfection of a dinner, with most persons, is 
to have it wrved as hot*»| can be *and those who wish 
for the stimulus of brandy op the palate, without its in¬ 
toxicating *efftyt, drink much diluted, hut at a scalding* 
heat. Delicate ^avours11r£ not appreciated at high heats * 
thi** the finer kinds of tea do not heir to be drunk at a 
heat abovt J10° Without •, m 

# A* very low temperature is always imfrundly to the 
perception of taste*', and even pungent ones often become 
insipid. This is stiongly exemplified in a circumstance 
stated by Captain J’arry:—A party, fbat^ad lost their 
way in Melville Ulauchduring un intense rcJld, observed 
that a mixture of rum amt water “.appeared perfectly 
tasteless and clammy.” * Tift 1 best* household bread, if 
i educed to the temperature of 28°, will be found tasteless 
111 the mouth : it has its best flavour at ()(/'. To most 
persons an ojstcr is in its most agreeable state when raw. 
at the tcmpeiature of 70° or 80° it is not m perfection, 
th'e want of sufficient coldhejs is quite perctptible? yet 
at 82° i i is just as had, and quite inferior to the same 
oystei at 48°. 1 was led tojpmake this trial by reading 

a passage in Pliny where be says, that th8 Jlomans cooled 
their oysters with ice: to me it appears that 48° is the 
temperature best calculated to dev elope the flavour. 9 

A draught of cold spring-water is delightful in summer, 
not merely on account of its coldness but on account 
of its apparent freedom froilf all ill taste. *Here the 
organ judges under the deceptive anthparalysing influence 
of cold; for let some of the same water rise to the tem¬ 
perature of 70° and it wifl evince that it not only possessed 
a taste bu^a disagreeable one. Scarcely any water that 
issues cjirectly from springs is free from a mineral flavour, 
and this is clue fly disguised by its coldness. 

Some kinds of bad port wine^re improved by icing: 
for the reduction of temperature renders the organ less 

* I’arr) ’s> Fifit \ oyagr, p SJ 
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sensitive. The same treatment would virtually lessen 
the fine flavcur of good port; and hence such ought not 
to be iced. To reduce good port to 32? would not only 
render it fhuddy, because a salt, consisting of lvme, potash, 
and tartaric acid, would be precipitated, but it would 
lock up its flavour, as it is expressed : it may, however, 
W advantageously cooled down to, 45° or |0°; for then 
the proper degree of sapidity is developed. Madeira and 
wines of great body bear a slight elevation of temperature, 
and ‘•uffcr an agreeable development of 'davour,'sparkling 
Champagne, on the other hand, is improved by cold, for 
it then better retains its carbonic acid when poured out, 
and, although in this state it effervesces less bnskly in 
the glass, the, *taste of the carbonic a<;id, one of its im¬ 
portant cotiskitpents, is rendered more perceptible. But 
even of this wme much icing locks up the flavour 
In some instances the hesired effect is produced bv 
reducing the temperature of part of the mouth, instead 
of cooling the liquor. The taste of porter is best at a 
medium temperature, in warm weather it i^ considered, 
by persons who are fastidious in that beverage, to be 
improved by being drunk put of a metallic vessel. The 
metal, being an excellent conductor of heat, on being 
applied to the lips causes-as inStantaneous rush of heat 
from all partr to restore the equilibrium, and the 
porter is received into the mouth while the nerves are at 
A lower temperature, and therefore the liquor tastes to 
more advantage. At least this is as good a theory as that, 
which has been long since advanced, m which the im¬ 
provement of porter drunk out of a metallic vessel is at¬ 
tributed to the agency of galvanism. So^ sensitive is tile 
organ of taste in this respect, that if the liquor be covered 
by a foamy head, which is a very bad conductor of heat, 
it intercepts the passage of heat from the uppfr hp, and 
hence feels warm, and becomes disagreeable whether the 
vessel is metallic or not. 

The organ of smell pj allied to the organ of taste, and 
many analogous phenomena are found to affect the former. 
In an experiment made by Mr. Boyle, nuist&rd.sced. 
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infused on the juice of apples, afforded so rank a smffll 
of garlic that no one should dnnk it; yet neither of thpse 
substances has p smell in the slightest degree resembling 
garlic , I Jiave observe^ that if oqp first smells to some 
highly rectified naphtha, Obtained from cannel-coal, and 
immediately after to sorpe spirit of vegetable tar, equally^ 
well rectified * the odoy pf the latte* will appear com¬ 
pletely changed*, and resemble a* perfume in which the 
scent qf ^vender very striking. 


COST IA SI ttN 

Thus, the chief facts relative ‘to the sustenance ot 
the human lx>dy have been noticed, including the state 
in which they *are presented by nature, that which 
results from the processes t^Mhich they are subjected, 
qnd the processes jhemselvtfT In the latter depart¬ 
ment, so far as it relates to animal food, I ha^e not 
descended to particular it was not the province ot 
the work to teach twKiAnkry art, jmt to point out 
the manner in which it is connected wxih science, and 
to explain the scientific principles on which it is founded. 
Perhaps the time is not far distant, when the march qf 
improvement will induce the professors of gastronomy to 
elevate their calling, by connecting its practice with the 
principles of “science. Therfc can be no^ddubt of the 
benefit that would result from a successful attempt. 
.Ajid although the id pa of converting our cooks into 
philosophers'may excite a smile, the conversion may 
not be less desirable in the art of pleasing the palate 
with'food than wtfli dnnk. The brewers and distillers 
of the present day are philosophical chemists: they 
understand well the prnjcip^s on which they act: 
their processes are more certain, economical, and xnan- 
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a&eable than they were formerly; and errors are not 
on t y more Easily prevented, but'corrected, than they 
used to be when the art was entirely ehynrical. Why 
should not equal advantages be derived from the appli¬ 
cation of science to those aitS'Mvhicli reiate to the man¬ 
agement of solid sustenance ft 
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LuOTnusJlus luxury in the article 
of fi»h,m ft • 

Lydians, cannibalism of, u 41 . 


Mackerel, beautiful colour of, u 
183 Voracity ot,u lt^ Tunny, 
or Spanish, u 1SJ , 

Maggot*, eaten by the Indians, n 

Malt, patent, naturenl, i 87. Spe 
t ific grn\ itv ol, i 91 properties 
of, i SI Patent, nature of, i 1‘Kt 
Malt liquors, general u# of, i 51 
Malting, process of, l <11 
Mammalia, ii ,58 Order of, n 40 
Aliments from n 30K 
Manatee, or sea cow, uescription of, 

ivferinut. account of, n <jf ^ 
MarsdenS account of cannibalism, 
n 33 • 

Marten, account of, u 85 • 
Mashing, process of, i 142. ^ 

Mead, favourite drink in Ireland, 

i 28 

Meat, mode of cooking at the 
Cape, u 2 >J 

Milk, the possibility ot obtaining 
anient spirits from, i 8 
Mutton, manner ot keeping hi 
London, u 106 

Monkeys, account of in Panama, 

U 60 

Moose, account oL n 102 
Mouse, account o* 11 ‘«> 

Mullet, different kinds of, n#190 
When cnughtgii 100 Price in 
London, 11 l!)l 

Mummies, preservation of, 1 131 
Must It composition ot, 1 258 1 
Nutritiousness of, 11 ®i9 , 

Mus gigqnteusteccount of, 11 03 j 
Musk heaver, description of, 11 01 ! 

Musk ox, account of, 11 112. * 

Musk rat, account of, 11 . 91 I 

Mussel, account ot, 11 21H 
Must, fermeiftation of, 1 280 
Mutton hams, mode of preparing 
11 231 I 
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Napoleon's soldieft, suffering# ol, 
u 48 , * • 

Narwhal, account of, u 124 
Ncel.ghau, account 0 " n 104, 
Negron,partiality of towards.mon. • 
key flesh. 11 . lit) 

Netherlands, introduction of the 
hop Into, 1 ,37 t 

Nightingale, account of, u life 
Norwegians, diet ot, il 15 ^ 


Octnv uts Publius, Ins luxury, 11 , 8 
Oil, the, fixed >n barley, 1 ?2 
Opium, tlie ill effects of its halnL 

• uni use, 1 4 
Opossum. account ol, 11 89 
Ortolan, TlcftMantion ol, 11 145 
Ostrich, atlouiit ot, u 138 
(\tfCT, account «#, 11 84 fe 
Oven, constraction ot, 1 361 
Ovis kind, account ol, 11 , 9IP 

• Ox, demestu, accounUif, il 107 
Oyster, account of, 11 xlh Time of 

spawning, il 216, Easiness ol 
digestion, 11 314 

Oysters, English, supplied to t)u 
• Iiomans, 11 16 


PadacanK, the cannibalism of, 11 
. '»4 

Pmnpa Indians mode of prepar* 
mg horiftflcsh for banquets, li 
113 

Panama, numbers and various sues 
of innnLiet in, u fiO 
Pangolin, or ahorutailed magis, 
aiiount of, 11 tT7 128 
Papin's digester, construttion of, 
11 261 

• Parrot, ai count o%i 128 1 

Partridge, 11 3J2 Description of, 

11 412 

Passcres, 11 312 

Peaihes, an alcoholic liquor ills- 
tilled from thix ferine ntcxPjuice 
or, in Persia, 1 7 

Peacoi k», moile of fatten rig them, 
11 10 .312 Account of, 11 li*! 
,»I2 

Pearl oysters, account of, n 217 
Peccary, aiiount of, 11 124 
Hecora, order of, 11 100 
Pelican, acConnt of, h 134 
Penguin, account of, 11 JS3 
Pennant's account n^dog.fared ba. 
tioon, 11 60 

Perch, description of, 11 182 
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Pcftchal rat, account of, n 95 
Perrv, process of making, i 907 
Phcxsant, aceniffit of, n 141 
I'h ®,onler ol, li 128 
Piki, vor.tc^y of, n 189 Little 
cstw mi d in London, ii lHy 
Pilchard, accounted, 11 ]‘»4*Phos- 
phorrsi ent light ol, 11 PH Va¬ 
lue aHm.imm.ii PI'S 

t [iw.eh, lias* ot, n 103. 

’kyjJ <uc mint of, n ISO 
Pliify, his treatise on w me, i 40 
His account of apes, u 50 1 

Plov pr, uc i omit of, u 117 1 
Pou upujc, ,u t mint ol, li 00 
Pork, w hi Icsmncncss ol, n« *”-2 
Him* ult) ot preserving, n 2 )0 
Extraordinary effet t of on three 
persons at Paris, n 2M 
I’m pus, memint ol, n 12.5 
Porft i, i 33 200 Iairylori till 
Orated tor, i 200, ' Noxious in- 
gredients in, i. 201 1 onnula 

lor p.otlut ing, r 20£, , 

Potatoes, different kinds ol. n 2M4 
Pot ito spirit, i 24.) Potato apple 
vvrup, , !£fib • 

Pott ex n whisky, i 252 
Prawn, prut in London, n 214 
Psnmrnetnlus, condemnation ot, u 

los 

Planing in, dose riptum ot, n Hi ’ 
Piitlm, .k count ol, ii 1 A3 
Pugilists, diet ol, n J }4 
Plllll I) , t h ) 

Putietaition, agemv ol temper,i- 
ture in promoting, l 132 Ar¬ 

rested l>v lens temperature-, H« 
• 1 >> DiHere lit e ile'e hi ol on dit 

lerent natures, u ^'k* Smell ot 
removed he charcoal, n 212 
Putrescents, l«<iutmauv and 

Greenlander*’ uunflereme to, u 
4» > 

Putre»ccnt mutter, suiileneeol the 
poison ol, it ?R>, Instance ol at 
1 gmont, n 2IP Also at Paris, 
ii 217 § 


It 


HabISit, ace mini pi, u oo Fxpcri- 
nieut with un ur-pump, n 222 
Hacoon, account ol, n 88 
Hat, aerount ot, u *fc? U6ed as 
tood In the native* of Sumatra, 
u 93 Singular instnnro ot the 
sagaritv ot, witnessed in the* 
Green Park, n The Lain*- 
dor, u tO 

Rattlesnake, account of, u 12b 
Mode oi taking, u 1W2 
Redbreast, description ot, u 140 
Reindeer, account ot, ii 101 




‘ V 

Roytilin, order olfii 150 
Rhinoceros, account ot, n fi&. 
Rhodians, predilection for fish, n 
lb+i * 

Rhododendron Chrysanthum, m. 

fused in ho» water, used among 
_ *the Siberians uf an enlivening 
* beverage, i n 

Roasting, proctAs of,Clih Supe¬ 
riority over baking, u #t>b More 
tit melted m\lnn m baking, n 
*’ $T>7 17v ajioratioii of water dur¬ 
ing, ii 2 <j7 . V 

Kocbuc k, an nunt of, n J0.3 
Roller, account «t,"ii°129 
Romans 'l'lu ir manner ot nfaking 
wine Ihe lirst use tor vvhi'h 
wine was inmlovcd by them, i 
20 ( onviv lai customs of, l 22 

Kwman luxuries, their exjxxiscs, 

ii S 

Roman sensualists, Pliny’s account 
otf)U 8 II 3r 

Horn m ladies,mode ol using asses 

' milk, ii llo 

Rom ms, great epicures in swine 
Iksh, ii 122 

Rook, at epunt of, ii 128 
Rum, i 2*/ 

Uav or skSie, account of, ii 201 


S 

£ * r 

Salmon, excellency ol, u 1H> 
Price of in London, u isd 
Salmon trout, desc nptioft o(. u 18b 
Salt, c4lert ol on diperent kinds ol 
meat, n 2 >s Mode ot preparing 
from sea-watei, i !'>] 

Salting, not prcjudit nl to meat, i 
J ib Rest when donewrith small 
quantities ol salt, u 2Pi 
saltpetre, great preservative power 
ot, u 241 

Sausages, iinwholesomcnes* ol 
some kinds, ii 211 
Seoilop, aieoujitof, u 217 
Seal, ac rount of, u 71 tharartci 
of, ii 72 

Sea otter, account of, u 84 
Sc a pike, opinion ot fishermen i, 
II ISM « 

Seeds, natureof, i.5h fif aination 

01,1 5S ; 

Serpen tin, order (K,- i i , 

Sorv iLe*Wrry spirit, i 2' 

Sh irk, account ih, u 
lerence to the bodu 
men, n 20J 

Sheep, account of, u lOv 
Shell-h»h, aliments from, n J19 
shrimp, account of, u 214 
Skunk, description of, n 85 
Skvlark description of, u 143 
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Moth, an oumftt, 11 ft.'» • 

Smelt or spirting, account 4 >f, 11 
187 I hose taken m the rhaimo 
most esteemed, n *I8S * . 
Smoked prm isionsj unwholi'nomc- 
nesH ot u. 2a8 * m 

Snail account oi, n 21S g 

Snipe, account of, u 157* 

Soland gnoso* ;u<T)unt ot, u 
Sole, au»iunt of, ji ISO 
Soup.nuking proems ol, n 
Soup, nuti itmuinrtf ot, ii -&A 
S|M» pei/»his at l ouut ot feeding on 
nuin ta ft^a^u 49 _ 
spice', ftimul uits of fflste, u 3?ti 
Spirtt, rectification ot i ’ 

S^onl minus combustion, instant is 
ot, i 4" 

Spnt, in mint ot, n *l<ii 
Stp, rri I it t (Hint ot, u 07 • 

St at,, it i ouut ot, ii K i 
starch, < oiive isnm ot #1110 sugar 
i os * 

Starling, utoimtol ii 114 „ 

Stttlinms ( ijit i n, Kt ount it* 

i anmb ilisjn n k 
Stccjniif,, proems o( i 77 
Stifling, it it unt ot, it > 

stills, ton truttionot, l *s Boiler 
ot, i 241 

st niech itur, ucount ot n 11 • 
storing, niotli w, l iso 
Str ihlenlierg his utiunt ol a 
nou spirit oht lined distu* 
Intiuii ot milk, used l»v the lar 
ttrs, i ^ I 

Vrrtsliour" pies, tin ir c ouqiusition, 

ii 11 • 

sturgeon, its rirtntss in llritun 
n 1 »9 (it ncr il wiight ot, n I'* 1 ) 
I*nce m Allnny n l 1 * 1 Priii 
in lamtloti, u .00 
Sugir, prescrvatni |*ovur ot, u 

Suniitri niniitnlisin m, n r > 
*4uiiiptuarv laws, their inefficiency, 
ii 2i) 

Siinnulltt, fht reel* attount of u 
1 HI- I he great pnte ot, at Home, 
ii is-i • 

Siis lLrouut of, ii 310 

s*ir dim* account of u llo * 

Sw m, t iriptioi^cf, n 1 JO 
SwititiUf p^KO 40 of, l HO 

( n esteemed by the 

• It 1 ii m 

description of it 174 

I 

lana Jaw4, r*ah of, appetite for 
human flesh, n 44 
lapir, account of, u IIS 
Taste, organs of, n 371 772 Of 


food materially a flee ted Jby heat 
>i 269 Fxpegnuntn on, A {73 
Method of predisposing Jm .or¬ 
gans of, ic o7 l Stimuli* lor, n 
J7 r ) • 

fca^nhvt’mng quail tics of, i o 
real, act ount ot, ii 1 1C 
Tench, price ot m London, u ins 
1 endtin, nature ot, n L >0 
1 < slate a, class ot, n 21 r i Ml %» 

I hatnes water, impurity ofTVvt'i 
lynracici, order of, u 179 
I noriwapple, the si cds of, uses! hy 
the Turk* an an mehriant, i It 
Thrush, account of, u J44 
f lgrtr. t h irai tt r of, n el Its flesh 
imfrh esteemed In the nativm ot 
fht toast ot Guinea, n tO 
lottls, found ahvt in blocks ot 
stout, u ltil Account ot, i Kit; 
Iobatttif (ujptnod to have been 
lntrodut nrroto Britain hy Sir 
I r..in is Dr dfg, m 1 >H(^ i II 
•Its nitox#iUng tlfti Is, i 11 
I orskpat count oi, u 17*) 

, lorttusi, an mint ot, ii lu \gt ( 
uiutcnut ity ot htc §1, ii 1»> 
lout in, itt mint ot, ii l2h 
lorptdo, are ount ot, ii J)J Met 
fntnl nowirs of, n 20 } 

1 rout, tin ir lirgi si/t m l anada, 
u lSn Price in 1 nudoii, u 186 
I urhot, wcount ot, u IS) 

I tuktv, description of, n»fl$9 
lurmps, an ilysis ot, u 2*19 
1 urtlt ,* flt sli ol, n /l > Si/t mil 
weght of, u 1 id ihc gmn, 
*->t(i m riptiou ot, ii IjJ Mode* 
ottikuif. ii 1 1 . Mode ot took 
mg, ii 1j 2 ^Different kinds of, 

ii 1 H 


V alentunan, his crucify, u 14 
Vampire* hat, imeount of, u <kj 
V eal, iiutritiotAnc^ of, n J09 1 

* Vcgt table s, a< count of, n ,l r i 
By«thi v imms nations, n l r » 
Alphabetical arrangimtnl ol, u* 

ill- AlO 

Vinegar, prntesi of making, ^ol(> 
Obtained from *lt rinenUtion, l, 
HO Obtained by distilling wood, 
m j j> Methods of purifying, i 
W) I flit atyol in preserving food, 
l u4l Priie css or making, c 120 
Process il mothering i 122 
Vanes ttstimonv of antiquity that 
• They grew-in 1 gypt, i 1 "> 

W # 

l Walrus or aca-horse, account of, 

1 ii 70 
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INDEX 


Water, pidirations of purity in, i 
19;k Putrefaction of, n ‘232 
tyafure of, i 1^). 

Weaacr, description of, il 85 
Whale, description of the, ii 

Wheat-ear, account of, n 14$ 
White-ants, eaten l>y Africans, n 

20 > 

APhitfrSait, account of, u 198 
WHirt/tf, account of, it 178 Pol¬ 
lack, account of, u 178 
Wines, racking of, 1 281 Original 
use of among the Greeks, i 21 
Fining of. 1.282. Domestic mode 
of preparing, i 285 from u»r$e 
gooseberries, l 287 Itipe foose- 
tx-rnofi, i 290 Ited rurrants, i 
r )‘l2 Whitt currants, i 29J 
Hlaik currants, i 293 Straw, 
berries, raspberries, ^ $93. El¬ 
derberries, i. 29S- - Damsons, 
cherries, i 2*4 . Mead or Me- 
theg/ih (white) l 4f!4 Me.*' 

(red), l 294 Cider, i 2<4 
l'rom vine leaves, i 2% From 
raisins, i <97. Unripe (tapes, 
i 297 


A 


Wine, some verjJ old found in 
London, i 24 Thick, as de¬ 
scribed by Aristotle, i 24 Uged 
by the Alungmai Britons, i 
27. Origin gt the word, ii 13 
Better for being frozen, i 25 
I Account of frozen, * 25 Au- 
* thors os', l 40 Antiquity of 
making, i 12 • 

Wftlt, used as food by Laplanders, 
■i. *7(5 First fcefrcrintion of, n 
*17t .• 

Woodcock, account uf, ti J 1^ 


Xerxes, his luxury in Grew e, u i« 


Yest.giature of, u 10*1 


Zebra, cecount of, u 117 
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